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TO AMEND THE FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY ACT 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITEE ON LABOR OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call at 10:10 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Ralph 
Yarborough presiding. 
Present: Senators Yarborough (presiding) and Murray. 
Also present: Senator Strom Thurmond, member of the committee. 
Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Roy E. James, assistant chief clerk; John S. Forsythe, Merton C. 
Bernstein, and William G. Reidy, professional staff members. 
Senator YarsoroucH. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 
The Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare will begin hearings on S. 3290, a bill to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. 
(The bill S. 8290 follows :) 


[S. 3290, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in order to remove the exemption 
with respect to certain mines employing no more than fourteen individuals 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (80 U.S. C. 471) is amended by striking out subsection (b). 


(Departmental reports submitted for the record on S. 3290 follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to S. 3290, a bill to amend the Federal 
Soal Mine Safety Act in order to remove the exemption with respect to certain 
mines employing no more than 14 individuals. 

8S. 3290 would amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 692) so as to 
extend the mandatory provisions, now applicable to the larger coal mines, to the 
smaller mines employing less than 15 men underground. The Secretary of the 
Interior, in commenting to the Congress on this legislative proposal, sets forth 
several facts favoring its enactment. This Bureau concurs in the views expressed 
in that report. 

Accordingly, this Bureau would have no objection to the enactment of S. 3290. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert FE. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Director. 


1 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. Lister H1m1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HILL: Your committee has requested a report on S. 3290, a 
bill to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in order to remove the exemp- 
tion with respect to certain mines employing no more than fourteen individuals. 

We recommend that S. 3290 be enacted. 

Title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 692) was enacted July 
16, 1952 for the purpose of preventing disasters from mine explosions, mine fires, 
mine inundation, and man-trips and man-hoist accidents, by making mandatory 
compliance with the mine safety provisions of the act. To accomplish such 
compliance, Bureau of Mines inspectors are empowered to issue orders of with- 
drawal in the event of imminent danger of mine explosions, mine fires, mine 
inundation, and man-trips and man-hoist accidents, or for failure to correct a 
violation within a reasonable time. The act prohibits the workmen from re- 
entering a mine, or section thereof, until the danger has been eliminated or the 
violation or violations corrected, and the order annulled. Under section 201 
(b) of the act, the provisions of title II are not applicable to those mines em- 
ploying 14 or less individuals underground. Thus, the provisions of title I of 
the act apply providing the Director, Bureau of Mines, with authority only to 
make annual or necessary inspections and investigations for the purpose of ob- 
taining certain information relating to health and safety conditions, and providing 
only advisory powers to attempt to correct hazardous conditions. S. 3290, if 
enacted, would extend the mandatory provisions of title II to all such mines 
by striking out section 201 (b). 

Records compiled by the Bureau of Mines disclose that conditions in the 
small title I underground mines generally are considerably worse than are the 
conditions found in the larger title II mines. The underground fatality fre- 
quency rate during 1955 for mines employing less than 15 men underground was 
4.49 per million man-hours of exposure as compared with 1.22 per million man- 
hours of exposure for mines employing 15 or more men underground during that 
year. In many instances, Federal inspectors discover imminent dangers for 
the correction of which there exists no Federal authority. In addition, title 
II of the act requires the elimination of many unsafe and hazardous condi- 
tions. For example, adequate ventilation is a prime requisite in all coal mines. 
Title II requires a minimum of 6,000 cubic feet of air per minute to ventilate 
adequately an active section. However, as a result of inspections conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines during the year 1955, it was found that 1,678 mines em- 
ploying 14 or less employees underground, which represented 40 percent of all 
such mines, were not providing adequate ventilation according to the title II 
standard. Inspections during 1955 also showed that 13 percent of the small 
mines were using black blasting powder, the use of which represents a serious 
hazard in any coal mine. The use of blasting powder of this type is prohibited 
by title IT. 

Because of these circumstances, this Department feels that enactment of S. 
8290 would provide greater safety in the small coal mines of the United States. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us they have no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. Harpy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





FEDERAL CoAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Hitt: Reference your letter dated March 10, 1958, relating to 
S. 3290, the Board has considered this proposed legislation and has requested 
that I submit to you its report thereon. 

Section 201 (b) of the present Federal Coal Mine Safety Act exempts from the 
application of title II “any mine in which no more thant 14 individuals are regu- 
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larly employed underground.” The proposed legislation (S. 3290) would delete 
this exemption from the act. 

As you will recall, this Board is a completely independent, quasi-judicial agency, 
created by title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. Its sole duty is to hear 
and determine applications filed with it by coal-mine operators seeking annul- 
ment or revision of, and temporary relief from, orders issued by representatives 
of the United States Bureau of Mines under title II. 

The Board is, of course, deeply interested in the safety of workers employed 
in our Nation’s coal mines, and fully supports all measures which contribute 
to the advancement of mine safety. However, as a quasi-judicial agency, the 
Board deems it inadvisable to comment on the merits of specific legislation, 
such as 8. 3290, affecting the act under which the Board must render decisions 
in litigated cases. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. FREEHLING, 
General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 19, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hitt: This is in further response to your request for the views 
of this Department on S. 3290, a bill to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
in order to remove the exemption with respect to certain mines employing no 
more than 14 individuals. 

This bill, in effect, would bring all underground coal mines in the United 
States, no matter how many men are employed, under the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act of 1952. 

I understand that the number of injuries occurring in mines which employ 
less than 15 men underground is extremely large in relation to their productive 
output and the number of workers involved. To the extent that these mines by 
reason of Government coal purchases are subject to the safety provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, this Department in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines is now engaged in a vigorous campaign to improve worker 
safety. 

Under the Walsh-Healy Act mine safety is tested by the Federal coal mine 
safety code, and mines which do not comply with these requirements are subject 
to contract termination and the ineligibility provisions of the act. However, 
many small mines do not engage in the production of coal under Government 
contracts, and are not subject to the safety requirements of either the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act or the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. This amend- 
ment would insure the protection of the latter act for workers in these small 
mines. I consider this proposal to be highly desirable from the standpoint 
of worker safety and urge its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. The first witness this morning is Mr. Ankeny, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Will Mr. Ankeny please be seated ? 

Good morning. 

Mr. AnKeNny. Good morning, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Marling J. Ankeny, and I am Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 

Senate bill 3290 proposes to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act by removing the exemption with respect to certain mines em- 
ploying no more than 14 individuals underground, aa was intro- 
duced in the Senate on February 17, 1958. If passed, the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act would apply to all anthracite, bituminous 
coal, and lignite underground mines regardless of the number of 
persons employed underground. 

The Bureau of Mines and the Department of the Interior favor 
enactment of this proposed legislation. 


COVERAGE OF SMALL MINES 


Hazards that could lead to injuries and disasters are being elimi- 
nated in mines where Federal inspectors have enforcement powers, 
but much more could be accomplished if these powers were extended 
to cover the smaller—title I—mines regularly employing less than 15 
men underground. 

This is shown by the fact that in 1957 the number of fatal injuries 
per million man-hours’ exposure in title I mines was 4.49 men killed, 
as compared with 1.22 for title II mines employing 15 or more men 
underground. There were 7,659 active title I underground mines in 
1957 and 1,484 active title IT mines. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


In May 1941, the enactment of Public Law 49 empowered Federal 
inspectors to enter and inspect for health and safety hazards, all 
anthracite, bituminous coal, and lignite mines in the United States 
and Alaska. 

At that time,-the Federal Mine Safety Codes—anthracite and 
bituminous—were devised to assist and guide the inspectors in the per 
formance of their duties and to provide definite standards for the 
promotion of health and safety in coal mines. As the powers conveyed 
by the law were only 1 ‘ecommned: atory, it was very often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to obtain compliance with the codes, and thus 
effect the elimination of many dangers. 

In July 1952, the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act became effective, 
and, since then, all anthracite, bituminous coal, and lignite mines have 
been inspected in accordance therewith by inspectors of the Divi- 
sion of Coal Mine Inspection of the United States Bureau of Mines. 


PROVISIONS OF PRESENT ACT 


The ¢ act comprises two sections, as follows: 

Title I: Advisory Powers Relating to Health and Safety Conditions 
in Mines—Public Law 49. 

Title II: Prevention of Major Disasters in Coal Mines: under the 
provisions of the act, mines automatically fall within either of two 
categories, as follows: 
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Title I: All strip mines, and mines in which not more than 14 in- 
dividuals are regularly employed underground. 

Title IL: All mines in which more than 14 individuals are regularly 
employed underground. 

Title IT is designed to prevent disasters from mine explosions, mine 
fires, mine inundations, and man-trip and man-hoist accidents, and 
incorporates mine safety provisions, which take precedence over simi- 
lar standards of the codes, where : applicable. Compliance with these 
mine safety provisions is mandatory. 


ORDERS OF WITHDRAWAL 


To accomplish such compliance, the inspector is empowered to 
issue an order of withdrawal in the event of iminent danger or for 
failure to comply with one or more mine safety provisions within a 
reasonable time. Such order requires the withdrawal of men from 
the mine or section thereof in the event of imminent danger or for 
failure to correct a violation, and prohibits them from reentering the 
mine or section thereof until the danger has been eliminated or the 
violation or violations corrected; whereupon the order is annulled 
by the Director of the Bureau of Mines or by the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review, depending on conditions. 

It is understandable that greater safety is achieved in the larger 
mines inspected under title II, where compliance with the act is manda- 
tory, than in the small mines inspected under title I, where compliance 
with the code can only be recommended. 

If the mandatory powers of title IT of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act were extended to cover the small mines now inspected under title 
I only, greater compliance with the safety provisions would be ob- 
tained and greater safety would result. 

To determine the number of dangers that would be eliminated in the 
event of such action an analysis was made of the reports on the Fed- 
eral inspections of 4,231 individual title I bituminous coal mines in- 
spected during a recent 1-year period. 


STATISTICS ON VIOLATIONS 


The statistics obtained were tabulted as follows and appear in the 
appendix to this statement: (See pp. 14-22.) 

Table 1: Number of mines—gassy and nongassy, and number of 
viol: ae by States. 

Tables 2 through 18: Individual violations of the Federal Mine 
Safety Code and corresponding violations of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. Number of mines; number in violation; percentage of 
mines in violation, by States. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Mr. Ankeny, pardon my interruption, but 
the text says these are the number of violations duri ing a recent period. 

Could you tell us what year that was ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. That was during the year 1957. May I confirm 
that? 

Fifty-five. During the year 1955. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Now table 1 shows, during that year, 11,980 
violations. 

Is that correct ? 
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Mr. Anxeny. That is correct. 

Senator YarsoroucH. 11,980 violations of mine safety standards in 
1 year ? 

Mr. ANKENY. That iscorrect, sir. In title I mines. 
Senator YarsoroucH. Those are the mines with 14 employees or 
less ? 

Mr. Anxeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Now, table 2 mines are those with 14 em- 
ployees and over ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Table 2 is also title I mines, mines with less than 15 
persons employed regularly underground. 

Senator YarsorouGu. Title I mines, also? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 


ALL TABULATIONS PERTAIN TO TITLE I MINES 


All the tabulations attached to this report pertain only to title I 
mines. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. The succeeding tables just break down the 
table 1, and show what type of violation was involved ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. And table 1 is your compilation of the combi- 
nation—is your total ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Table 1 shows the grand total of all the violations, 
but the supporting tables—2 through 18—omit those violations that 
were few in number. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you for that explanation. 

Go ahead, Mr. Ankeny, with your statement. 

Mr. Anxeny. Although 29 sections of the code and act were violated 
and such violations were included in table 1, only the violations of 
17 sections of the act were tabulated, as the numbers of violations of 
the other sections were relatively small. 

It will be noted that, in some tables, no violations or a relatively 
small number of violations were observed in some States, and that 
large numbers were observed in other States. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


In general, State legislation is responsible for the absence of viola- 
tions, as compliance therewith is mandatory when the State law paral- 
lels the provisions of the Federal code and act. 

In some mines, the combination of two or more violations un- 
doubtedly presented imminent danger, which would have necessitated 
the issuance of an order of withdrawal if under title IT. 

As reports on title I mines do not include classification in imminent 
danger status, the determination of such a condition can only be a 
matter of conjecture, and, for this reason, imminent danger is not 
included in this analysis. 

The following comments are explanatory of the individual sections 
of the Federal Mine Safety Code, title I, and the corresponding sec- 
tions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, title IT; also of the tabu- 
lated statistics relative to the violations of such safety provisions. 

Article ITI, section 2 (e), Federal Mine Safety Code, title I; section 
209 (c), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, if under title II (table 2): 
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Requires adequate roof and rib support in all active roadways and 
travelways. 
CAUSES OF FATALITIES 


The seriousness of failure to comply with this safety provision be- 
comes apparent when it is realized that more men are killed annually 
in the coal mines of the United States by falls of roof and rib than 
by all other causes combined. Very often the loose material falls on 
unsuspecting workmen with no warning whatsoever, always with 
serious or fatal results. Obviously, loose material anywhere in a 
mine presents a danger that requires immediate elimination. 

This hazard was present in 20 percent or more of the small mines 
in Colorado, Indiana, Virginia, and West Virginia, and in 15 percent 
of such mines in the Nation. 

Because of the nature of the hazard, all the men in many of the 651 
small mines were subjected to possible loss of life while traveling to 
and from their places of work. 

Senator YArBorouGH. Pardon me, Mr. Ankeny. 

I understood you to say they w ere subjected to possible loss of life. 
Now, in your text, it says “probable.” 

Would you say it was “possible” or “probable” ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. I would say it was “possible” loss of life. 

I contemplated turning this text in as the official text at the com- 
pletion of my statement. 


Senator Yarsoroven. You would say “possible” rather than 
“probable” ? 


Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 
Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you, sir. 


PROHIBITION ON BLACK BLASTING POWDER 


Mr. Ankeny. Article IV, section 5 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code, 
title I; section 209 (h) (5), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, if title II 
(table 3) : Prohibits the storage, handling, and use of black blasting 
powder in an underground coal mine. 

Black blasting powder presents a serious hazard in any coal mine 
because— 

(1) The duration and volume of the flame produced when blasting 
may ignite methane, if present, and under some conditions, may ignite 
coal dust suspended in the air ; 

(2) Combustion produces carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, 
and other noxious gases, which, with inadequate ventilation could 
prove injurious or even fatal to wor kmen ; 

(3) Ordinarily, black blasting pow der is ignited by fuse or squib 
which nae flame ; and 

(4) The facility of ignition makes storage and handling extremely 
hazardous. Where the mine is dr y and dust y, the haz: ard i is ; intensified, 
as an explosion may be propagated throughout the mine by the fine 
coal dust, which is highly explosive. In 195: 3, a coal-dust explosion, 
caused by a blown-out “shot of black powder shot in a small Iowa mine, 

resulted in the death of five men. 

Although the hazards of black blasting powder are well known to 
coal mine operators and employees, this explosive was being used in 
mines in 16 of the 23 States covered by this study, including 179, 74 
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percent, of the small mines in Ohio; 116, 29 percent, in Alabama, and in 
more than 30 percent of such mines in I]linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, and Oklahoma. 

Its use in the gassy mines in Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, Ohio, and Oklahoma is extremely dangerous. 

Five hundred and sixty-four, or 13 percent, of the small mines in- 
spected during the year covered by this study were using black blasting 
powder. 

I would like to add here that no black blasting powder is being used 
in title II mines at this time by reason of title II of Public Law 552. 


ADEQUATE VENTILATION 


Article V, section 3 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code, title I; section 
209 (d) (1), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, if under title IT (table 4) : 
Requires that the volume and velocity of a ventilating current be 
sufficient to dilute, render harmless, and carry away flammable or 
harmful gases, to ventilate adequately the active working places. 

Adequate ventilation is essential— 

(1) To dilute and remove the methane liberated before it accumu- 
lates to explosive proportions; 

(2) Toprovide sufficient oxygen for the workmen; and 

(3) To dilute and render harmless any noxious gases that may be 
present, such as carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, 
and oxides of nitrogen. 

Although the importance of adequate ventilation is well known, the 
ventilating current was not sufficient to comply with this safety pro- 
vision in 206, or 43 percent of the small mines in Tennessee, and in 
30 percent of such mines in Montana. 

In 6 of the mines in Tennessee, 1 in Alabama, 1 in Colorado, and 1 
in Oklahoma, gas was detected with a permissible flame safety lamp, 
indicating the possibility of imminent danger of an explosien. In 
380 small mines, the active working places were not ventilated 
adequately. 

NOXIOUS GASES 


Article V, section 3 (b), Federal Mine Safety Code, title I; section 
209 (d) (1), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, if under title IT (table 
5): Requires that the quantity of air reaching the last open crosscut 
of any pair or set of entries be not less than 6,000 cubic feet a minute, 
except in pillar sections where less than this quantity is being delivered 
to the intake end of a pillar line. 

Six thousand cubic feet of air a minute is the minimum quantity 
required by the act to ventilate an active section adequately; how- 
ever, this amount was not provided in 1,678 small mines or 40 percent 
of the total analyzed. This includes 281—70 percent—of the small 
mines in Alabama; 277—58 percent—in Tennessee; and 232—50 per- 
cent—in Pennsylvania; also more than 25 percent of the mines in 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Virginia, and West Virginia. Thirty-nine gassy 
mines were in violation. 
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INADEQUATE VENTILATION 


Ordinarily, inadequate ventilation of such mines results from failure 
to provide a ventilating fan on the surface—full dependence being 
placed on natural ventilation, which means no control of the ventilat- 
ing currents that, all too frequently, do not exist. 

Article V, section 5 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, section 
209 (d) (1) Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title II (table 6) : 
Requires that any air current ventilating active working places con- 
tain not less than 19.5 percent oxy gen, not more than 0.5 percent car- 
bon dioxide, and no harmful quantities of other noxious or harmful 
gases, 

This safety provision is designed to assure that the air in the work- 
ing places will permit respiration with no injurious results. 

Or dinarily, violations of this ss afety provision consist of low oxygen 
content or excessve carbon dioxide in the air in active workings, as 
determined by chemical analysis of air samples collected therein. 

In extreme cases, where the oxygen content is too low and the car- 
bon dioxide content too high to sustain life, this determination can 
be made on the spot with a permissible flame safety lamp. 

In 115 small mines, the quality of the mine air was substandard, in- 
cluding 49 mines in Pennsylvania. 





PRESHIFT EXAMINATION 


Article V, section 10 (e), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, section 
209 (d) (7), Federal ¢ ‘oal Mine Safety Act—if under title i (table 
7): Requires examination of every active working place and every 
other place in a gassy mine, where men regularly work or travel, for 
gas and other hazards by certified persons within 4 hours immediately 
preceding the beginning of a coal-producing shift. 

The purpose of a preshift examination is to insure that the working 
places and the mine in general are in a safe condition before the regu- 
lar workmen are permitted to enter. As specified, such examination 
must be made in a gassy mine before the workmen on each coal-produc- 
ing shift enter the mine, which may be as many as three times In a 24- 
hour day. 

Only gassy mines were included in the analysis of this category. 
Forty-one—20 percent—were not examined as required, which means 
that accumulations of gas presenting imminent danger as well as other 
hazards may have been present when the men entered the mine. In- 
cluded are 45 percent of the small gassy mines in Alabama, 50 percent 
in Ohio, and 77 percent in Tennessee. 


EXAMINATION OF NONGASSY MINES 


Article V, section 10 (f), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (d) (8), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title I 
(table 8): Requires examination of every active working place and 
every other place in a nongassy mine, where men regularly work or 
travel, for gas and other hazards by certified persons within 4 hours 
immediately preceding the first coal-producing shift on each day. 

This safety provision differs from the preceding provision in that it 
applies only to nongassy mines, and that but one preshift examina- 
tion is required each 24-hour day. 
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Generally, such examinations are not made in small nongassy mines 
and 3,182 mines were in violation. Included are more than 80 percent 
of the small nongassy mines in Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. i, 


EXAMINATIONS DURING SHIFTS 


Article V, section 10 (g), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (d) (9), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title II 
(table 9): Requires that (1) all active working places in a mine be 
examined for hazards by certified persons at least once during each 
coal-producing shift ; 

(2) In a gassy mine, such examinations shall include permissible 
flame-safety-lamp tests for methane and oxygen deficiency ; 

(3) In a gassy mine, examinations for methane shall be made in face 
workings before electrically driven equipment is taken into or operated 
in face regions and frequently during such operations. 

The purpose of this safety provision is to detect and eliminate loose 
roof, accumulations of methane, and other hazards that occur during 
a coal-producing shift. Of the 201 small gassy mines included in 
this analysis, 34—17 percent—were in violation. 


ACCUMULATION OF COAL DUST 


Article VI, section 1 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (e) (1), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title II 
(table 10): Prohibits the accumulation of coal dust, loose coal, and 
other combustible materials in dangerous quantities in the active un- 
derground workings of a mine. 

The accumulation of such materials presents a serious fire hazard 
in any coal mine and a serious explosion hazard in a gassy mine. A 
blown-out shot or an electrical short circuit could easily ignite the 
loose coal and coal dust which provides ready fuel for the fire. Should 
a gas or dust explosion occur, the forces and flame could be propagated 
throughout the mine. 

Accumulations of coal dust and loose coal were present in 390 small 
mines, including 48—21 percent—of the gassy mines. 

Generally these hazards exist only in mines that are dry. Some 
of the mines that were wet when inspected became dry during another 
season. During the cold months, when mines generally become dry, 
it is likely that more than half the mines would be in violation of this 
section. 

For obvious reasons, only the number of mines that were dry at the 
time of inspection is used in detemining the percentage in violation. 


ROCK-DUST APPLICATIONS 


Article VI, section 2 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, section 
209 (e) (3), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title IT (table 
11) : Requires that all mines, in which the dust is not too wet or too 
high in incombustible content to propagate an explosion, be rock- 
dusted to within 40 feet of all faces, including open crosscuts. 
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To prevent the propagation of the flame and forces of an explosion, 
an adequate application of rock dust must be maintained to within 
40 feet of the working faces where, generally, ignitions occur. 

However, in 1 246—58 percent—of small dry mines the rock-dust 
applications did not extend to the required point. These included 
27 percent—of the dry gassy mines, where the hazard is intensi- 





fied. 

Mines in practically all States were in violation, including more 
than 50 percent of the small dry mines in Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Towa, Kentucky, Montana, Pennsylv ania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

As this violation is present only in mines that are dry, only such 
mines were used in determining the percentage of mines in violation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ROCK DUST 


Article VI, oy re 2 (c), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (e) , Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title II 
(table 12): ae that (1) rock dust be distributed upon the top, 
floor, and sides of all open places where such dust is applied; (2) 
the incombustible content of the combined dusts be not less than 65 
percent; (3) the incombustible content of the combined dusts be in- 
creased 1 percent for each 0.1 percent of methane in the ventilating 
current. 

The violations of this safety provision are chiefly violations of parts 
2 and 3, which specify the minimum incombustible content considered 
necessary to prevent the propagation of an explosion. 

Eight hundred fourteen—38 percent—of the small dry mines were 
not rock-dusted adequately, as required, including 58—29 percent—of 
the dry gassy mines. More than 40 percent of the small dry mines 
in the following States were in violation : Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


EXPLOSION HAZARD IN GASSY MINES 


The hazard is greatest in gassy mines, where the combination of 
this violation and a violation of articles VI, section 1 (a)—dangerous 
accumulations—presents an exceedingly dangerous condition. 

It must be remembered that most mines are dr y, at times, dependent 
on the season. Ina dry season, it is estimated that more than half the 
mines would be in violation. ‘Only the number of mines that were 
dry at the time of inspection were used in determining the percentage 
in violation. 

In 1956, 3 men were killed by an explosion of coal dust in a small 
mine in Utah, in which rock dust applied by hand was inadequate, and 
the application did not extend to within 40 feet of the faces—section 
209 (e) (3). 

FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Article X, section 1 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (g) (1), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title IT 
(table 13) : Requires suitable fire-fighting equipment adequate for the 
size of the mine. 

Such equipment is necessary to combat fires that may start in a 
mine and to prevent them from assuming disaster proportions. In 
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2,297 small mines—54 percent—adequate equipment was not provided, 
including more than 30 percent of the small mines in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oklahoma, P ennsylvania, Virginia, and West Vi irginia. 
Seventy of these mines are gassy, which further 3 increases the fire and 
explosion hazards. 


EXAMINATION AFTER BLASTING 


Article X, section 1 (b), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 ( (2) (2), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title II 
(table 14) : Requires that an examination for fire be made after every 
blasting operation on shift. 

The purpose of this safety provision is to discover and extinguish 
incipient fires caused by blasting and, thus, prevent their spreading 
in the mine. 

In 36 percent of the small mines in Alabama and in 18 percent in 
Tennessee, such examinations were not made. That violations were 
not observed in many other States is probably due to the fact that 
such examinations are required by State law. 





PROVISIONS ON OIL AND GREASE 


Article X, section 1 (f), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (g) (4), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title 1 
(table 15) : Requires that lubricating oil and grease kept in face re- 
gions be in portable, closed, metal containers. 

Failure to observe this safety provision presents a definite fire haz- 
ard, especially in mines in which open-flame lamps are used. This 
hazard was present in 29 small mines. 


LENGTH OF BOREHOLES 


Article XI, section 3 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (h) (2), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title I] 
(table 16) : Requires that boreholes at least 20 feet long shall be kept 
in advance of the face and in the ribs of a working place when such 
place approaches (1) within 50 feet of abandoned workings of such 
mine that have been surveyed and mapped; (2) within 200 feet of 
other abandoned workings of such mine which cannot be inspected: 
or (3) within 200 feet of any workings of an adjacent mine. 

After a mined area has been abandoned for a period of time, gen- 
erally the roof caves, which precludes entrance, and, thus, prevents 
examination of the abandoned area. 

It is therefore, possible for explosive or other noxious gases, and, 
under certain conditions, for water to accumulate therein, unknown 
to the workmen in the mine. The dangers of explosion and inunda- 
tion are obvious, in the event an active working place unexpectedly 
taps such abandoned area. The percentage of noncompliance is not 
shown, as the number of mines in compliance is not known. 
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Article XI, section 3 (a), is designed to protect against such hazards ; 
however, in 45 mines, exploratory holes were not being drilled in ad- 
vance of the faces when approaching abandoned areas. Obviously, in 
some mines, the proximity to abandoned mines may not be known. If 
it were, the number in violation would probably be increased greatly. 

In 1952, 5 workmen in a small Pennsyvania mine were drowned 
when their working place unexpectedly tapped into an abandoned 
mine in which water was impounded. This loss of life would have 
been prevented if boreholes had been kept ahead of the working face, 
as required by the act. 


PERMISSIBLE ELECTRIC LAMPS 





Article XI, section 5 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, sec- 
tion 209 (h) (4), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title IT 
(table 17) : Requires that only permissible electric lamps be used by 
all persons in a gassy mine for portable illumination. 

In most of the small mines, open-flame lamps are used for illumina- 
tion and, also, to ignite the fuses or squibs used in blasting. The use 
of such lamps presents a serious fire hazard in any mine, gassy or non- 
gassy. In a gassy mine, the possibility of igniting methane is an addi- 
tional danger. Records show that numerous gas explosions were 
caused by open-flame lamps. 

This safety provision prohibits the use of open-flame lamps in gassy 
mines. However, such lamps were in use in 13 percent of the small 
gassy mines. In many States, open-flame lamps are prohibited in 
gassy mines by State legislation, and accounts for the absence of viola- 
tions in such States. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST SMOKING 


Article XI, section 7 (a), Federal Mine Safety Code—title I, section 
209 (h) (3), Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—if under title IT (table 
18): Prohibits smoking and the carrying of smoking materials, 
matches, or lighters by any person in a gassy mine. 

Flame introduced in any mine presents a definite fire hazard, and, 
in a gassy mine, the additional hazard of causing a gas explosion. 

This provision seeks to prevent such hazards by keeping sources of 
flame out of gassy mines. Nevertheless, in 42 small gassy mines—21 
percent—such dangers did exist. Again, State legislation probably 
prevented additional instances of violation. 

From the factual information and data presented herein, it is quite 
clear that the recommendatory provisions of title I of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act are ineffective in eliminating sericus hazards and 
imminent dangers in coal mines regularly employing less than 15 per- 
sons underground—for the simple reason that, under title I, Federal 
inspectors have no authority to order persons to be withdrawn from 
mines in which imminent dangers and other serious conditions exist. 
Lack of such authority deprives the men in small mines of the protec- 
tion given those who work in the larger mines, through the mandatory 
provisions of title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 
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(Tables 1 through 18, submitted by Mr. Ankeny, are as follows :) 


TABLE 1 —Number of mines, gassy and nongassy, and number of violations 
therein, by States 









































} 
Number of mines a stiches | Number of mines 
eee umber | ee a re 
| of viola- | | of viola- 
Gassy | Non- | Total tions || Gassy | Non- | Total tions 
gassy | gassy 

aeons erent ort 
ae Ea | ll 384 395 | 1, 425 | —_ Mexico. -- s 55 63 72 
Ricsneeusician 0 1 1 1 SN. Seidcaensann | 10 | 233 243 | 759 
Arizona.__.... 0 6 | 6 | 4 || Oklahoma_----- 16 | 4 | 20 62 
Arkansas.-__----| 21 0 21 83 | Pennsylvania - - 11 547 558 1, 378 
—— tian | 33 114 147 171 || — eaeebanties 13 466 479 1, 257 
cece 8 53 61 eee ina nt cee 4 33 37 59 
Indiana_....... 11 16 7 101 Virginia_.___._- 4| 578 582 | 2,189 
ee 0 22 22 68 || Washington___- 0 | 12 12 2 
Kansas......_.. 2 3 5 29 | West Virginia_- 7 464 491 1, 106 
Kentucky -_---- 19 941 960 2, 869 || Wyoming-..--- 0 | y 9 10 
Maryland...... 1 35 36 81 || | —-— “| 
Missouri-__..-.-- 0 13 13 17 | Total... 201 4, 030 4, 231 1, , 980 

Montana._.___- 2 41 43 99 | 








TABLE 2.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. III, sec. 2e, title I; 
Federal Coat Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (c), if under title II: Requires adequate 
roof and rib support in all active roadways and travelways 


























1 | 1 

In violation In violation 

ner ; Number |_____ s 

| of mines l | | of mines | 

| Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
ee eeme re annt ae ee — 
Alabama--_......- 395 | 54 | 13 || New Mexico... _.- 63 7 11 
Sas totaal 1 W Alneiee i or cececcuitere 243 44 18 
oe saetasnanest 6 Rec ieeks ak | Oklahoma. __--- 20 2 10 
Arkansas sa sbansonl 21 3 | 14 || Pennsylvania__- 560 | 64 11 
Colorado.__....... wal 147 | 32 | 22 || Tennessee-_- _----- 479 56 12 
See 61 3 | 5 || Utah_____- seakel 37 1 3 
es 27 6 22 |) Virginis__......... 582 135 23 
a 22 | 9 || Washington__-- 12 0 
IT anak norton 5 OS on rehhe | West Virginia... _| 491 | 103 20 
Kentucky ___-.-_-- 960 135 | 14 || Wyoming_______- 9 | 1 ll 
Maryland -_-_---.-- 36 | Dt. anpiede ———- ——————_— | —————- 
BEE oo cacnanes | 13 | Biles enihenets EE canween 4, 231 651 15 
Montana... --_--.-.. | 43 3 7 || 

! 





Taste 3.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code,, art. IV, sec. 5a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (h) (5), if under title II: Prohibits 
the storage, handling, and use of black blasting powder in an underground 
mine 




















| | | 

In violation | In violation 

Number | Ce deeoae | Number |_ eeee 
of mines | re iely 2 | | of mines 

Number | Percent \| Number Percent 

| | ——| ooo — 

| | 
Alabama...._...... 395 | 1116 | 29°|| New Mexico....__- 63 eae enn 
Ais... iti 1 | Ot cba iag RNS oe 5 et <b encase 243 1179 74 
a. 6 | De eet || Oklahoma. ._.____- 20 18 40 
Arkansas. ........- 21 | 14 | 20 || Pennsylvania____-- | 560 65 12 
Colorado.........-- 147 1 1 || Tennessee __....... 479 63 14 
ee te sao | 61 136 bl ee 37 W tite wiedece 
Indiana____._----.- 27 | 110 | 37 || Virginia...._..._-- | 582 35 | 6 
RE aes testis | 22 | 12 55 || Washington _-_-.---_-| 12 | te 
Tee 5 a kk } 5 | 12 40 || West Virginia_....- 491 | 2 Ee ST Se 
Kentucky __..-.-.- 960 | ie ee || Wyoming........-- 9 | tek 
Maryland _-..----- 36 | OP isciiuduhes |---|] — -—_-- 
DEINE cncccacd 13 | 2 16 |} TA 4 deine | 4,231 | 1 564 13 
Montana. .--........ 43 | 124 | 56 | 








1 Includes gassy mines as follows: Alabama 2, Arkansas 4, Illinois 4, Indiana 2, Kansas 2, Montana 1, 
Ohio 5, Oklahoma 5, total 25. 
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TABLE 4.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. V, sec. 3a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (d) (1), if under title II: Requires 
that the volume and velocity of a ventilating air current be sufficient to dilute, 


render harmless, and carry away flammable or harmful gases in order to 
ventilate adequately the active working places 























Number In violation 
of 
mines | 
Number | Percent 

Alabama......-.... 395 | 166 16 || New Mexico.------ 
Aeeke.......=........- 1 | O hewsicswet Rieger 
a 6 | OB cuca - |} Oklahoma. -_------ 
Arkansas_......-.-| 21 3 14 || Pennsylvania. 
Colorado.....-..--- 147 12 2 |; Tennessee. - - - -- 
BN ie den sincresirestoes 61 0 saat ca, UE Ee at cnet 
Indiana............ 27 Ob ireacdev dis OI alte cen cntosn 
SNE dicseinsteccdis icon dncxsoen 22 0 -- || Washington. ---._-- 
SN tera nscmosss 5 D hivcesnacin | West Virginia_..... 
Kentucky. --.-.-.-.-.-.- 960 26 3 |} Wyoming....-._--- 
Maryland.-......- 36 ise 3:. 
Missouri_.......-...| 13 Eig cata ouicte , >. | 
Montana. .....-... cai 43 13 30 











Number In violation 
of 
mines 
Number | Percent 

63 Oe. entiieks 

243 14 6 

20 1] 5 

560 21 4 

479 1 206 43 

37 2 5 

582 12 2 

12 Ob commen 

491 | 12 2 

9 | 2 22 

4, 231 1 380 9 








1 Includes gassy mines as follows: Alabama 1, Colorado 1, Oklahoma 1; Tennessee 6; total 9, 


TasLe 5.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. V, 


sec. S$ (Db), 


title I; Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (d) (1), if under title II; 
Requires that the quantity of air reaching the last open crosscut of any pair 
or set of entries be not less than 6,000 cubic feet a minute, except in pillar 


sections where less than this quantity is being delivered to the intake end of 
a pillar line 





Alabama... 


Alaska 
Arizona 


Arkansas 


Colorado .....--- 
En Cakeseccas 
SS Se 


Iowa 


Kansas. -_ 


Kentucky_ 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Montana 


1 Includes gassy mines as follows: 


tucky, 2; Montana, 1; Ohio, 4; Oklahoma, 8; Pennsylvania, 1: Tennessee, 9; West Virginia, 3; total, 48. 


of mines 


395 


960 
36 
13 





43 | 


| 147 | 





In violation 


Number 








Number | Percent 
1281 70 
O hicumiasctas 

_ | 

17 33 
114 ll 
4 7 
113 50 
4 19 

12 40 

1 357 37 
22 60 

3 25 

15 12 








Alabama, 5; Arkansas, 7; 


New Mexico 
Ohio ___- 
Oklahoma. -__--_- 
Pennsylvania. -_- 
Tennessee 
thd cance 
oo 
Washington _____- 
West Virginia 
Wyoming _-_-_- 


Colorado, 





In violation 











Number |___ a ae 
of mines 
Number | Percent 
tt By, 
63 | 6 10 
243 1101 41 
20 111 55 
560 | 1 232 50 
479 1277 58 
37 4 11 
582 | 203 37 
12 | ih) 
491 | 1130 26 
9 | 2 22 
4,231, |} 11,678 40 


} 


1; Indiana, 5; Kansas, 2; Ken- 
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TABLE 6.—Violations of Federal Mine Safety Code, art. V, sec. 5a, title I; Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (d) (1), if under title II: Requires that any 
air current ventilating active working places in a mine shall contain not less 


than 19.5 percent oxygen, not more than 0.5 percent carbon diowride, and no 
harmful quantities of other noxious or poisonous gases 


In violation In violation 


Number |__ Number | 





of mines 


of mines 


Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Alabama 395 4 2 || New Mexico 63 | 2 3 
Alaska l 0 1} Ohio__. " 243 5 2 
Arizona 6 0 | Oklahoma- - 20 0 
Arkansas. 21 0 Pennsylvania 560 44 “4 
Colorado 147 3 2 || Tennessee 479 | 15 3 
Illinois 61 2 3 || Utah 37 0 
Indiana 27 0 Virginia 582 8 1 
Iowa 22 0 Washington 12 1 s 
Kansas __ 5 0 West Virginia 49] s 2 
Kentucky - _- 960 11 1 W yoming. y 0 
Maryland -__ 36 2 6 - 
Missouri 13 0 Total 4, 231 115 
Montana -- 43 | 0 


! Includes gassy mines as follows: Colorado, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Tennessee, 1; total, 3. 


~- 


TABLE 7.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. V, sec. 10e, title 1; 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (d) (7), if under title II: Requires 
examination at every active working place and every other place in a gassy 
mine where men regularly work or travel for gas and other hazards by certi- 
fled persons within 4 hours immediately preceding the beginning of a coat- 
producing shift 

| 


In violation In violation 








Number 


| Number |___ Schl SE al 
| of mines | i] of mines 
Number! Percent || Number | Percent 

Alabama | 11 | 5 45 || New Mexico 8 0 
Alaska-._.- 0 0 i| Ohio. 10 5 au 
Arizona_. ial 0 0 || Oklahoma 16 0} 
Arkansas__.......-| 21 | 7 33 || Pennsylvania 11 | 3 7 
Colorado. 33 | 1 | 3 || Tennessee 13 10 77 
Illinois... 8 | 0} i! Utah. 4 | 0 
Indiana... _- =a 11 | 1] 9 || Virginia 4 | 1 | 25 
Towa-.- ; 0 | 0 |. .. || Washington. 0 | 0 
NE Ee 2 | 2 100 || West Virginia.__. 27 1 
Kentucky- -..-.---- 19 5 | 26 || Wyoming--- 0 | 0 
Maryland_..._..- 1 0 Ss —_———|—- — 
Missouri... -- ----- 0 | 0 |. a Total. 201 41 20 
Montana. __-.-.-- 2 | Oar = ce: Hi 





NortTe.—All mines gassy. 


ul 


1s 
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Nye =~ 
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TABLE 8.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. V, sec. 10f, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (d) (8), if under title II: Requires 
examination of every active working place and every other place in a nongassy 
mine where men regularly work or travel for gas and other hazards by certi- 
fied persons within 4 hours immediately preceding the first coal-producing 
shift on each day 


| In violation | In violation 
| Number |__ Number 

| of mines of mines | | 
| | Number | Percent 


Number | Percent 


| | 
384 | 335 | 87 || New Mexico. 55 


Alabama-.-. | 2 4 
Alaska 1 | 1 100 |} Ohio_. | 233 | 205 90 
Arizona 6 0 | || Oklahoma. 4 | 2 50 
Arkansas - - 1 1 100 || Pennsylvania | 547 461 84 
Colorado a 114 2 2 || Tennessee 466 416 | 90 
Iilinois__- ae 53 | 3 4 || Utah 33 1 3 
Indiana. ; 16 | 1 6 || Virginia 578 519 90 
lowa--. . 22 | 17 80 || Washington 12 Dae acer 
Kansas. - 3 3 100 || West Virginia--__. 464 | 274 | 60 
Kentucky 940 | 903 96 || Wyoming. : 9 0 | aes 
Maryland ‘ 35 | 19 54 | — —_——_|— -|_-———— 
Missouri-. . 13 | 5 39 Total. 4, 030 | 3, 182 80 
Montana. - - 3 41 12 29 | } | 


NotTe,.—All mines nongassy. 


TaBLe 9.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. V, sec. 10g, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (d) (9), if under title II: Requires 
that (1) all active working places in a mine be examined for hazards by 
certified persons at least once during each coal-producing shift; (2) in a gassy 
mine, such examinations shall include permissible flame safety-lamp tests for 
methane and oxygen deficiency ; (3) in a gassy mine, examinations for methane 
be made in face workings before electrically driven equipment is taken into or 
operated in face regions and frequently during such operations 





In violation {| In violation 
Number |_ _ 

| | of mines | 
Number | Percent 


| : 
Number |__ 


| of mines | 
i 








Number | Percent 





| 

Alabama 294 | 0 |-- as | New Mexico | 63 0 

Alaska l 9 1} Ohio : 243 | 17 3 
Arizona 6 0 | Oklahoma... 20 | 12 10 
arkansas 21 | 17 | 3 || Pennsylvania 560 15 | 1 
Colorado 147 0} '| Tennessee 479 1g 2 
Illinois 61 1) 4 1 || Utah 2 | 37 0 8. 
Indiana 27 4 14 || Virginia | 582 et: . 

Iowa / 22 0 | | Washington ‘ 12 G4... 

Kansas 5 12 40 || West Virginia 191 | 131 6 
Kentucky 960 17 | l Wyoming a 1 | ll 
Maryland_. 26 0 | - | -|—___——— 
Missouri 12 0} Total 4, 231 87 2 
Montana 43 9 | 21 || Gassy mines 201 34 | 17 


i Includes gassy mines as follows: Arkansas, 7; [llinois, 1; Indiana, 4; Kansas, 2° Kentucky, 3; Ohio, 4; 
Oklahoma, 2; Pennsylvania, 3; Tennessee, 4; Virginia, i; West Virginia, 3. 
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TABLE 10.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art VI, sec. 1a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (e) (1), if under title II: Prohibits 
the accumulation of coal dust, loose coal, and other combustible materials in 
dangerous quantities in active underground workings of a mine 























Number In violation Number In violation 
of dry a ae of dry aha OS 
mines mines 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
a 4 aie mei 

Alabama........... 126 6 5 || New Mexico..-.-.. | 48 12 4 
Alaska__... ceded 1 Barats I at oa wanes 106 17 7 
Arisona............ 4 1 25 || Oklahoma. -__....-- 14 12 | 14 
OE Eee 13 | 110 77 || Pennsylvania-..-.-- 118 120 17 
Colorado-......-...- 103 110 10 || Tennessee. ---....- 38 13 | 34 
A ee 52 | ig ee 34 9 | 23 
ae oe 21 | 113 2a veee............ 515 149 | 2k 
| 19 1 | 5 || Washington----_--| 1 neers, 
SR iccabuodwese | 5 | 1} 20 || West Virginia_..._. 218 181 40 
Kentucky--........ | 650 | 1 50 7 || Wyoming.........- | Ben aoe. 
Maryland-.--.-_.--.- 2 | I cep semeadiale | 
Missouri_._...-.--- 11 | ce Total_....... | 2182] 390 18 
Montana. -......... 28 | 6 21 || Gassy mines_------| 201 43 21 

| i | 








1 Includes gassy mines as follows: Arkansas, 10; Colorado, 6; Illinois, 2; Indiana, 7; Kansas, 1; Kentucky 
4; New Mexico, 1; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; West Virginia, 8. 


TasLe 11.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. VI, sec. 2a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (e) (3), if under title II: Requires that 
ali mines, in which the dust is not too wet or too high in incombustible content 
to propagate an explosion, be rock-dusted to within 40 feet of all faces, 
including open crosscuts 


j 




















1] 
Number In violation Number | In violation 
of dry ee 
mines 1 mines | 
Number | Percent || Number | Percent 
Alabama..-_....---- 126 36 | 28 || New Mexico...-__- 48 19 | 40 
cae eenthcectsdtihd 1 its case || Ohio__- eae 106 37 | 35 
re ns 4 2 | 50 || Oklahoma-__--..- 14 5 3t 
Aepemens .....<--.«- 13 13 | 100 ||} Pennsylvania ____. 118 72 | 61 
Colorado-______- ; 103 34 | 33 || Tennessee. .-.-.__- 38 | 26 | 70 
Ds 4.ct5=056- 52 12 | 0 See.........-.- 34 10 | 29 
Indiana... ____- ; 21 16 76 || Virginia__...__.___| 515 | 357 | 60 
Ne ahaa Sepia 19 14 74 || Washington __-___-| 1 | Dt agece. 
NS ici mincias 5 2 40 || West Virginia ; 218 97 | 45 
Kentucky___--.--- 650 475 73 || Wyoming....._-___| 5 2 | 40 
Maryland____.-__- 2 1| 50 | edie fotinainaen roe 
Missouri..........- 11 | Ooo cageee } Total. ...... 2, 132 1, 246 58 
Montana.......--- 28 16 57 || Gassy mines._._- 201 55 | 27 
' 


Note.—Includes gassy mines as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 13; Colorado, 6; Indiana, 8; Kansas, 2; 


Kentucky, 9; Montana, 1; New Mexico, 1; Oklahoma, 2; Pennsylvania, 3; Tennessee, 1; Virginia, 1; West 
Virginia, 7. 
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TABLE 12.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. VI, sec. 2c, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (e) (5), if under title II: Requires 
that (1) rock dust be distributed upon the top, floor, and sides of all open 
places, where such dust is applied; (2) the incombustible content of the com- 
bined dusts be not less than 65 percent; (3) the incombustible content of the 
combined dusts be increased 1 percent for each 0.1 percent of methane in the 
ventilating current 



































Number In violation Number In violation 
of dry __ of dry 
mines mines 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Alabama......-.--- 126 66 52 || New Mexico------- 48 32 67 
er 1 eee ee Se 106 41 39 
RN ineocnnes 4 OF ase Oklahoma. -_----- 14 Ch 
Byeemnees.....«<...- 13 gee Pennsylvania-_-_-__-| 118 | 23 20 
Colorado.......---- 103 66 64 || Tennessee_-..._---- | 38 | 5 13 
Tilinois__....-- ee 52 34 GB. th Weliivce.u....-...- 34 17 50 
I 2) an craineks 21 15 71 Ti de ron eerste 515 209 40 
eer aes 19 3 16 || Washington_-_.-._- 1 1 100 
I ds sshemclitbig | 5 1 20 || West Virginia__.__- 218 81 47 
Kentucky -.--..--- 650 212 33 || Wyoming---.-...-- 5 | 1 20 
Maryland-....--- 2 Te icaqtbaes | —_-——— | — os 
a ll Wiliccosnnewee | PR iiiscmicned 2, 132 814 38 
Montana. ...--..--- 28 7 25 || Gassy mines_.--_-- 201 | 58 29 
' 








Note.—Includes gassy mines as follows: Alabama, 3; Colorado, 16; Illinois, 5; Indiana, 9; Kansas, 1; 
Kentucky, 10; Ohio, 5; Virginia, 2; West Virginia, 7. 


TABLE 13.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. X, sec. 1a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (g) (1), if title IT: Requires suitable 
fire-fighting equipment, adequate for the size of the mine 





























1] 
In violation 1] } In violation 
Number | | Number |__ 
of mines | | | | of mines | 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
| | 

= ve ieee Sern ap eerie aommnreie 
Alabam32.....--.-- 395 1310 | 79 || New Mexico. ---..--| 62 1 1 
Alaska__- a 1 OT trees. WRI nn0c- ns. 243 | 83 34 
Arizona Bic oee 6 Oh iciuies - || Oklahoma...-.... | 20 | 118 90 
Arkansas. .-.----.- 21 118 86 || Pennsylvania = 560 | 1 343 61 
Colorado.........--| 147 4 3 || Tennessee. ..-- 479 | 145 9 
I ols 2 wnt 61 121 Cte i a 37 | OE snektaeatied 
Indiana______--- 27 18 30 |} Virginia___.__.- 582 | 1 487 84 
Ni othe when ioe 22 14 64 || Washington_____-_-! 12 | Ol taaee 
“Gs Se 5 15 100 || West Virginia at 491 1 222 45 
Kentucky. --..-..- 960 1 673 70 || Wyoming Sa 9 | Oksscicce 
Maryland__...--- 36 135 97 || -——__|_—___|——— 
peiesouri. .........- 13 7 54 kisses 4, 231 1 2,297 | 54 
Montana. .......--. 43 3 7 || 








! Includes gassy mines as follows: Alabama 6; Arkansas, 18; Illinois, 2; Indiana, 5; Kansas, 2; Kentucky, 8; 
Maryland, 1; Oklahoma, 14; Pennsylvania, 3; Tennessee, 2; Virginia, 2; West Virginia, 7; total, 70. 
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TasLe 14.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. X, sec. 1b, title I 


TO AMEND THE FEDERAL COAL MINE 
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Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (g) (2), if under title II: Requires 
that an examination for fire be made after every blasting operation on shift 


| 
| 


| Number | 


| of mines 





Alabama. -........) 395 
| ee i 
ee | 6 
ID Sac cicataeinie 21 
Colorado. __.-....-| 147 
SED Denia cnkces 61 
NS, i Se on 27 | 
sa 22 
NN ade esaaicmeei 5 
Kentucky-.-.--.---.- 960 
Maryland--..__-. ‘ 36 | 
eae 13 
Montana.........- 43 


36 {| 


| | In violation 
| Number 
of mines | 


| | Number | Percens 


133 | New Mexico-- 63 | 0 
Pisin || Ohio__- a8 243 1 
0 |.--.-...-. || Oklahoma seit 20 | 0 | 
Oe ieee | Pennsylvania_- 560 0 
0 | a » 0 479 | 86 
A Bincies <enad SD CIR iintectninian~ 37 1 
OD Inemnccesins || Virginia - ; 582 2 
© Tsescatmedd || Washington. 12 0 
SO ict awash | West Virginia 491 0 
LL: cebanienh Wyoming.....-- y 0 
BO oe ohare - - 
© loessseuene Us Total. ... 4, 231 225 
O ihninetdnews | 








1 Includes 2 gassy mines in Tennessee. 


TABLE 15.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. X, sec. If, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (g) (4), if under title II: Requires 
that lubricating oil and grease kept in face regions be in portable closed metal 
containers 








} In violation In violation 

TU a baal 8 

| of mines | of mines | | 

Number Percent | Number | Percent 

— | — am — _ — | - _ _ _ - — — — — _ - _— 

Alabama.-.--- es 395 1 |---------- | New Mexico.....-- 63 0 q S =n 
See 1 WB cn _; Saag 243 8 | 3 
irs =...... 2.2. 6 | 0 |- ----- |} Oklahoma. -......- 20 0 , 
Arkansas... .......- 21 | Didvtetininhening || Pennsylvania-_--_- 560 110 | 2 
Colorado......-....| 147 Racist hemi ccen, || ‘Tennessee... ..... 479 | A |. can 
intidntencsnen 61 4 eee a ateiscceincam 37 DB aakied one 
Ro siercen 27 Phe. | Virginis..........- 582 5 1 
Towa....-.-..------| 22 2 tdck || Washington. -__-__- 12 Oe 
icc ses cacao | 5 Re iptlanniak ack | West Virginia_____- 491 OE pets wie 
Kentucky... ...... 960 Wcesuse oes || Wyoming.........- 9 | Se ethtak sh iekeal 
Maryland. .-.....- 36 ih as I ————_ |__| 
Missouri-_.........-} 13 OB akan eden 1} ae 4, 231 29 | 1 
Montana......_._- 43 0 | taketh | 

| | | | 





1 Includes 1 gassy mine in Pennsylvania and 2 in West Virginia. 
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TaBLeE 16.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. XI, sec. 8a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (h) (2), if under title II: Requires 
that bore holes at least 20 feet long shall be kept in advance of the face and 
in the ribs of a working place when such place approaches (1) within 50 feet 
of abandoned workings of such mine that have been surveyed and mapped; 
(2) within 200 feet of other abandoned workings of such mine which cannot 
be inspected; (3) within 200 feet of any workings of an adjacent mine 


Alahama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkans‘s_ . 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky. 
Maryland _- 
Missouri 
Montana 


In violation 
Number 
of mines 


Number | Percent 


395 5 1 
l 0 
6 LF) 
21 0 
147 0 
61 0 
27 l 4 
22 0 
5 0 
960 4 
36 0 
13 0 
43 0 


1 Includes 1 gassy mine in Indiana. 


Number 
of mines 


New Mexico 
Ohio __- 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee . 
Utah 
Virginia... 
Washington __-_- 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Total 


63 
243 
20 
re 
179 
37 
12 
491 
9 


In violation 


Number | Percent 
0 
7 3 
0 
U 
6 1 
0 
4 2 
0 - 
10 2 
0 | 
45 ] 


TABLE 17.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. XI, sec. 5a, title I; 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (h) 


(4), if under title II: Requires 


that only permissible electric lamps be used by all persons in a gassy mine for 
portable illumination 


| 


Alabama... 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas - 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
SR ss cscssctasanincicninih 
Montana......... 


NOTE. 


In violation 
Number 
of mines | 


Number | Percent | 
ll 0 
0 0 
0 0 
21 6 29 
33 0 
8 2 25 
11 1 | ll 
0 0 
2 2 100 
19 0 
l Si. 
0 0 
2 0 


All gassy mines. 


Number 


of mine 

New Mexico...... 8 
Ohio_.. te bidccates 10 
Oklahoma. -_-_--- 16 
Pennsylvania-.---.- 11 
Tennessee_____- : 13 
I Se Sica aucnas 4 
Virginia nae 4 
Washington - _- 0 
West Virginia 27 
Wyoming 0 
Es mote <conel 201 


In violation 


Number ; Percent 


7 an 
+ 40 
1 6 
1 y 
9 70 
ip Ste 
0) 

0 et 
1 | 4 
0} = 
27 13 
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TABLE 18.—Violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code, art. XI, sec. 7a, title I; 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, sec. 209 (h) (8), if under title II: Prohibits 
smoking and the carrying of smoking materials, matches, or lighters by any 


person underground 





























! 
In violation In violation 
Number Number |__ 
of mines | of mines | 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
| 
) ee 11 ina netiadeniaie New Mexico------ . es 
PR ipemaccwemes 0 Rat angen SE iteseen22ees 10 5 | 50 
tec mcpsbenetys 0 © j-<--- Oklahoma. -_--- 16 ££ 44 
Nn dine now 21 4 | 22 || Pennsylvania____--_| 11 2 18 
Colorado.........--| 33 © |_...-..... |] Tennessee | 13 9 70 
I siesta a neat | s 4 50 |] Utah. --...--- 4 WD keueincees 
Indiana_-- | 11 | 6 | 56 || Virginia. ____- 4 1 | 25 
SR ishnsconine 0 i eieenectaad ||) Washington 0 0 : 
Kansas-_-__--- 2 | 2 100 || West Virginia-- 27 1} 4 
Kentucky -__--_-- | 19 1 | 5 || Wyoming... 0 0 oe 
Maryland __-_--_--| 1 | Die nae a sna 
ID doe soi nce 0 | ios a 201 42 21 
PMO. inion ses | 2 DT coueaann 
| | i 








NorTeE.—All gassy mines. 


Mr. Anxeny. That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. Ankeny, do you have tables showing the 
classification of these seven- -thousand-odd nonfederally inspected 
mines by number of people who work in them, how many work 13, how 
many work 12, how many work 11, and so on down the line? 

Mr. Anxeny. I do not believe we have that table prepared, but we 
would be glad to prepare it and submit it to this committee. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I think it might be helpful to the committee. 

(The table requested follows :) 


All coal 1955—number of men working in underground mines employing 1-14 
men, inclusive 





Number of employees : aomee Number of employees : af ines 
ail ahead all cctininicoticsighe 172 cial de sccchiaaics eesedeicninhsisciamniaiadtiois 130 
is ckcaptigdecdichcchiliniaieiiaaendapasniasncnendind 1, 459 helio ioenicapitiniciica ible cies 203 
cel it casita pi aes eanoneaeniann 1, 484 ell sarapaitioageaibehsGe bic Gisiiaicencsagetnnreente 12% 
A inc hiintc aciaceeseanige ke een ghia alee athealeiae 1, 253 iiiedaticinesonisstahthnenisiaccstinniainninieainies 119 
Nis lh ailectechdataainidl abe diastactactpeteaninidnhainainbeliey 648 iii atari cateshcheeicetthaciemanniprcoltsoney tales 72 
cath leche adi patieai tetabaicaesieneinreniitaaapanslath 555 ae as eaichoas bola ac rascals 95 
Wiccan libiaichiistaadtiell aisicsicisamnistiicenatenpiedaies 231 
siesta tact naga esis iienctaeesivicich-ccensinseni 264 SI assis cartacsepsppmcebciclaccihcipsiaon 6, 808 
Source: Prepared by the Branch of Accident Analysis for Division of Coal Mine 


Inspection, Mar. 24, 1958. 


I have another question: The authorization for appropriation for 
enforcement of the Mine Safety Act, with its present duties, is $3 
million for any fiscal year. Can you give us an estimate of what the 
cost to the Federal Government will be if this amendment is passed, 


what additional costs we will have for enforcement ? 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Ankeny. Yes,sir. We have estimated that the additional costs, 
inasmuch as we already inspect these mines on a more or less cursory 
basis, you might say—we estimate that $350,000 additional appropria- 
tions per year would enable us to do a proper job on the inspection of 
the small mines. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. $350,000 a year added to the present $3 
million ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you, sir. 

Do you have the amount of the appropriation for last year? The 
authorization was $3 million, not exceeding $3 million in any fiscal 
year. 

Mr. AnxKeEny. I do not have that with me, but I have here with me 
today Mr. James Westfield, Assistant Director for Health and Safety, 
who may be able to answer the question for you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES WESTFIELD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
HEALTH AND SAFETY, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. WestrieLp. The total appropriation for last year, 1958, was 
$5,585,000. That is the total health and safety appropriation in the 
Bureau of Mines. That is broken down, and the allotment for the 
Division of Health and Safety which covers all mines, including metal, 
the rest of the mineral industry, was $1,185,000. The amount alloted 
for coal mine inspection was $4,400,000, which figures over the $3 
million alloted by Public Law 552. As that reads, it is for title II of 
the act. 

Now, breaking down the costs for inspection of title I mines; at 
the present time, 40 percent of the time of our inspectors is spent in in- 
specting title I mines at the cost of $1,760,000. The cost of inspecting 
title IL mines, which takes up about 60 percent of the time of our in- 
spectors is $2,640,000. With an addition of $350,000 estimated, the 
total cost for inspecting title II mines would be $2,990,000. 

And, it must be understood that in inspecting title II mines the 
major part of our inspectors’ time is spent in inspecting for provisions 
of the Mine Safety Code, which does not come under the act, under 
title II. It does not come under title II of the act. Therefore, this 
figure of $2,640,000 is way high for the carrying out of the provisions 
of title II of this act. 


INSPECTION OF SMALL MINES 


Senator YarsorouGu. I understand then by your statement that 40 
percent of the money spent on inspections is spent on inspections of 
the small mines. 

Mr. Westrievp. That is correct. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Where you have compliance, if any at all, it 
is voluntary compliance only ? 

Mr. Westrievtp. That is correct. 

Senator YarsoroueH. There is no power im the Bureau of Mines to 
enforce mandatory compliance ? 

Mr. WestrieLp. That is right. 

Senator YarsorouGH. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Westrrevp. That is correct ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Senator Thurmond, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator THurmonp. The Safety Act has been effective in protect- 
ing the lives and preventing injuries to the miners in companies em- 
ploying the 14 people? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir; it has. 
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SAME PROTECTION FEASIBLE FOR SMALL MINES 


Senator Tuurmonp. There is no reason why, if this act is extended 
and the exemption is removed that the same protection could not be 
given to the mines, the small mines, where the miners do not now have 
that protection ? 

Mr. AnKkeny. Yes, sir; the same protection would be given to the 
miners employed in the small mines if this bill were enacted in 
the law. 

Senator THurmonp. You do not know of any reason why this pro- 
tection should not be afforded to these working people, do you 4 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 


ADEQUACY OF AUTHORIZED FUNDS 


Senator Yarsorouen. Back to the question of authorization. Now 
your authorization under Public Law 552, section 214, is limited to 
$3 million for any fiscal year. I understood you to say you had al- 
located $2,900,000 the last fiscal year for enforcement of that act. 

Mr. Westrietp. That is not correct. The figure is the allotment for 
1958. 

Senator YarsorouGcH. This year? 

Mr. Westrtevp. $2,640,000 for the inspection of title IT mines. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Now in view of the impending Federal em- 
a pay raise, if that statute was passed, would this $3 million 

e enough to take care of 

Mr. Westrtevp. It depends upon what interpretation is put on that 
phase of the Act. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Ankeny, I think it might be well for the 
Bureau to consider that with its auditorial staff, and see whether, if 
this law is passed, any increase in the ceiling would become necessary 
in order to allow for an adequate number of employees. 

Mr. AnxKeny. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroveH. And that material submitted to the com- 
mittee later: 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that this 
$350,000 additional authorization is in addition to the $3 million which 
is now authorized in order to—— 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. You mean you think that ceiling should be 

raised from $3 million to $3,350,000 ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is corr ect, sir. 

Senator YarsorovueH. You are requesting that here now ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Any further questions, Senator Thurmond? 

Senator THurmonp. I have no further questions. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(A supplementary statement by the Director, United States Bureau 
of Mines, follows :) 








SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF Direcror, UNITED States Bureau or MINES 


During the course of the March 28, 1958, hearings on S. 3290 before the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, opponents 
of the bill raised a number of points of fact that should be clarified. It is 
hoped that the following material will be helpful to the committee in its de- 
liberations on this proposed amendment to the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act: 


ad 
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A witness from Alabama commented that if the mine entries were widened 
out like the Federal Code requires, the cost of timbering would be too high. 

There is no provision in the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act that specifies any 
maximum or minimum width for entries or any other place in coal mines. 

The- same witness declared that he would be forced out of business if he 
couldn’t use black blasting powder to blast the coal. 

This claim has been made over the years by coal-mine operators when their 
right to use dangerous black blasting powder is threatened. The laws of many 
States prohibit the use of black blasting powder in underground coal mines 
because of its extremely dangerous characteristics. For example, the State of 
Kentucky prohibits its use in any coal mine, and there are more small coal 
mines operating in Kentucky than in any other State. Being required to use 
permissible explosives has not put out of business the small operators of Ken- 
tucky or any other State. 

Information on the danger of black blasting powder is found in the following 
article taken from Bureau of Mines publication : 


{Bituminous Coal Miners’ Safety Course, pp. 130-132] 


BLACK BLASTING POWDER 


Black blasting powder is a more dangerous explosive to store, transport, and 
use than permissible explosives. When fired in a shot hole, it is much more 
likely to ignite a surrounding atmosphere containing methane, bituminous-coal 
dust, or both, than permissible explosives. Bureau of Mines tests have proved 
that at least 45 times as much permissible explosives as black blasting powder 
is required to ignite bituminous-coal dust or flammable gas. Black blasting 
powder is sold in granular and pellet form; both types are dangerous. 

The dangerous practice of making a hole in a black-blasting-powder keg with 
a pick, bar, or other metal tool has caused fatal accidents. The metal clips on 
the bung should be pried up with a sharp, wooden stick and pressed back with 
the same implement or with the fingers; the metal cap and underlying paper 
washer then should be lifted out with the fingers. The Bureau of Mines has 
long been opposed to the use of open lights in coal mines and has made tests 
that show a miner’s open light, when in contact with the exterior of a keg of 
powder, may cause an ignition of the powder in 2 or 3 minutes, resulting in a 
large volume of flame. 

Fatalities have occurred from contact of an electrical conductor with a keg, 
whereby an are set up on its outside surface burned a hole in the keg and ignited 
the powder; the burning is accompanied by a large volume of flame. Even 
outside a mine such a flame has been known to scorch objects over 50 feet away. 
Little imagination is needed to visualize the hazard of such an ignition under- 
ground when several kegs of powder are involved and men are in the immediate 
vicinity. Such accidents have occurred when trolley wires fell on man-trips 
in which metal kegs of black blasting powder were being transported. 

About three-fifths of the black blasting powder used today is in pellet form. 
The pellets are small, hollow cylinders 14 to 2% inches in outside diameter 
and about 2 inches in length, with a center hole about three-eights inch in diam- 
eter to permit lacing a fuse or inserting an igniter. Ordinarily, 4 pellets are 
placed end to end, wrapped in shell paper, and dipped in paraffin to form a 
stick about 8 inches in length. The sticks of pellet powder are packed in 25- 
or 50-pound wooden cases for sale to consumers ; the wooden boxes and paraffin- 
dipped wrappers offer some protection against accidental ignition by flame, 
sparks, and ares. The pellet form is more water-resistant than the granular 
variety and is more convenient to handle, but the inherent dangers of black 
blasting powder persist, regardless of its physical form, and the gases from 
blasting with pellet powder have the same toxic qualities as those from granular 
powder. Many miners have been burned, some fatally, while making up cart- 
ridges of black blasting powder, because of ignition by sparks from an open 
light or smoking or direct contact of an open light with the powder. 

Bureau of Mines tests have shown that a metal tamping bar coming forcibly 
in contact with, or rubbing against, certain roof rocks or bands in coal beds 
will produce sparks that will set off black blasting powder prematurely ; hence, 
only wooden tamping bars should be used with any form of black blasting powder. 

Black blasting powder commonly is fired by fuse or squib, which must be ignited 
by a flame. Records of explosives accidents prove that the squib is the most- 
hazardous method of firing explosives because : 
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1. An open flame is required for igniting squibs, and open flames should not 
be permitted in coal mines. 

2. The squib may act promptly after it is ignited, and the firer may be injured 
by a premature explosion. 

3. The open light may ignite spilled particles of black blasting powder in the 
needlehole and fire the charge prematurely. 

4. The squib may not fire the charge, and in reforming the charge with a needle 
the smoldering squib may be pushed into the charge and explode it while the firer 
is close to the hole. 

Fuse, whether used alone for firing black blasting powder or with a blasting 
cap to fire dynamite or permissible explosive, is almost as hazardous as the squib 
method of firing shots because it also requires an open flame for igniting. More- 
over, the open flame may ignite particles of the black blasting powder in the bore- 
hole, thus causing the charge to fire prematurely. Fuse also permits the rapid 
firing of nearby shots; this is particularly dangerous because the first shot or 
shots may throw fine, dry coal dust into suspension or may release explosive gas, 
which may be ignited by the second shot or succeeding shots. Miners may be 
tempted to use short fuse, and many have been killed by premature firing of shots 
because the victims believed that fuse burns at the rate of 1 foot a minute instead 
of burning at the rate of 1 foot in 30 to 40 seconds. In using squibs or fuse the 
shotfirer does not have complete control of the exact time of firing; therefore, 
with either of these methods, men from adjacent working places may be caught 
by a shot between the time that the fuse or squib is lighted and the time that 
the shot goes off. 

The Bureau of Mines is opposed to the use of black blasting powder (granular 
or pellet), fuse, and squibs for blasting in bituminous-coal mines. 





Ficure 35.—A, Comparative Flame Sizes of Black Blasting Powder, Ordinary 
Dynamite, and Permissible Explosives; B, Flame Duration of Permissible 
Ezplosive Contrasted With That of Black Blasting Powder. 
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Statements implying that the Bureau of Mines has built its case on fatality 
rates based on tons of coal produced are incorrect. Injury rates published by 
the Bureau of Mines and used by the director thereof in his statement are based 
on man-hours exposure only. 

One of the opponents of the bill claimed that the Bureau of Mines statistics on 
tons of coal produced per man-hour worked in small coal mines was too high— 
that men in small mines can’t produce 1.3 tons per hour as the Bureau reported 
for 1955 and that the data show that a man with a scoop shovel is doing more 
work than the man with mechanical equipment. 

The Bureau of Mines statistics on man-hours and production for 1955 are pre- 
liminary only and should not be used for calculations of productivity. The pro- 
ductivity of the men in title I mines was only 0.7 tons per man-hour worked in 
1954 (and the data for that year are final) as compared to a rate of 1.0 tons per 
man-hour for title II mines, including surface workers. 

The average productivity in small mines is not too far below that for the 
large mines, because (1) the data for the title II mines include many surface 
workers that are not found at title I mines, (2) the number of men on work 
other than actually producing coal is very high in large mines, whereas the men 
in title I mines generally are able to devote their time to coal production. 

Several witnesses contended that the Federal law requires a ventilating cur- 
rent of 6,000 cubic feet per minute at the face. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act does not require 6,000 cubic feet of air at 
the face, but does require that amount in the last open crosscut of entries, which 
is vastly different. The act requires that working places shall be ventilated by a 
current of air sufficient to dilute so as to render harmless, and to carry away, 
flammable or harmful gases. 

Actually the requirement of 6,000 cubic feet of air a minute in the last open 
crosscut is a comparatively small amount of air. For example, that volume 
passing through a crosscut 4 feet high and 12 feet wide would have a velocity 
of 125 feet per minute, which is less than half the speed of a man walking at a 
leisurely gait of 3 miles per hour. In many mines, the operators require as 
much as 40,000 cubic feet of air a minute in the last open crosscuts, and a volume 
of 20,000 cubic feet per minute is common. 

Several witnesses implied that there have been few or no disasters in small 
mines. 

Bureau of Mines records show that since 1940, the following disasters have 
been reported in title I mines employing less than 15 persons underground, and 
these are the types of disasters the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act is designed to 
prevent: 











| | Injuries 

PN NBS 

| occurrences 

| Fatal | Nonfatal 

es ee ee |— bed ok 
ee Sen nu co dudbdienneheeeumenanteeus | 93 25 136 
DU eke ee ot ee ae nin cade eadee 62 x 0 
ee eee csetnsditScapaegitahaetitst alain in acim 10 | 9 0 
I ee es od aah badeauacatnneeka 22 | 23 1 
I 6 5s oe te aw cndeieenndoaces 8 7 18 
Grand total 


Piieds sti Gebanwidsoskd eked shah ueteenhebaciubtben | 195 72 155 


One of the witnesses stated that the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act had not 
reduced the accident rate in bituminous title II mines. 

The facts are that during the 10-year period from 1942 to 1951, inclusive, be- 
fore the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act became effective, the number of fatalities 
per million man-hours exposure in the Nation’s bituminous coal mines was 1.19. 
However, during the 6-year period, 1952-57, inclusive, following enactment of 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, the bituminous coal fatality rate was 1.01— 
proving that there has been a general reduction in the fatal injury rates in 
bituminous coal mines since the act became effective. The Bureau did not main- 
tain records on title II size mines prior to 1952, and therefore, cannot make a com- 
parison on title II mines before and after 1952. 


A more detailed record of injury rates in coal mines is shown in the attached 
tabulations. 
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Number of injuries and rates per million man-hours exposure in all coal mines 














BITUMINOUS 
Rate 
Period ! Fatals Nonfatals | Man-hours ote 
. | | 
| Fatal | Nonfatal 
BORD-Gh, IEF on cin ecwesveconnccs | 10,036 | 447,139 | 6,794,840, 163 1.48 | 65. 81 
DOIG no ae ceinetnccpenn ame 8, 889 | 416, 646 | 7,496, 573, 667 | 1.19 | 55. 58 
ey SIO Peni cdecescncune | 2, 349 105, 596 | 2,337,061, 727 1.01 | 45.18 
ANTHRACITE 
a J a : = bi : iolbdissichgechniatiaeniialidsieutenniiiihiica neh 
1932-41, inclusive..........-.-.--.------- | 9, 295 | 151,200 | 1,428,093,979/ 1.61 | 105. 94 
PE OG cvicaceecdoerckecncacen | 1, 537 | 110, 234 | 1,374, 622, 564 1.12 80. 19 
Sas, MND Fn oo occ ckesncateduece j 391 | 22, 495 342, 592, 327 1.14 65. 66 
| 





1 Calendar years. 
? Figures for 1955-57 are preliminary. 


Number of fatalities and rates per million man-hours exposure in title I 
underground mines 


- , 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 








| 
| 1956 | 1957 
oes oe eek a a a 
| | 
I, tii nc i ctietinteedatidbabmetttinbicabdaeaantal 68 | 70 67 82 109 
RRO: o-15 apd net teiet a Ae 3.13 | 2. 62 2.66| 3.23 4.49 
' 








Whereas title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act was designed to prevent 
major disasters in title II coal mines, this record shows that the results of opera- 
tion since 1952 extended beyond the scope of the act by stimulating generally the 
safety efforts at title II mines. The injury rates in all mines have gone down, 
despite the alarming rise in the fa.alities and rates in title I mines. 


Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries and injuries per million man-hours 
exposure, portal to portal, in coal mines of the United States 
































Fatal injuries Nonfatal injuries 
Calendar | Bituminous | Anthracite | Total Bituminous Anthracite | Total 

year |_ 3 | eS steal Seti icin ied tinigtinacientinedl lisiensnsegencninass 
| Num- | Rate |Nura-| Rate | Num- | Rate | Num- Rate | Num-| Rate | Num- | Rate 

| ber | | ber | | ber | ber | | ber | ber 

| j | | | | } } 
| 1.77 | 249! 1.59 1,207 | 1.73 | 39,352 72.58 | 16,931 | 107.88 | 56,283 | 80.50 
} 1.31 | 231 | 1.49 1,064 | 1.34 | 43,946 68.87 | 15, 183 98.13 | 59,129 | 74.58 
| 1.41 | 268 | 1.50 | 1,226 | 1.43 | 46,982 | 69.39 | 18,577 | 104.15 | 65,559 | 76.63 
| 1.46 | 274 | 1.78 1, 242 | 1.52 | 47,529 71.47 | 15,897 | 103.16 | 63,426 | 77.43 
|} 1.43 | 244) 1.56 1,342 | 1.45 | 50,514 | 65.62 | 17,026 | 108.80 | 67,540 | 72.91 
| 1.54| 215 | 1.58] 1/413 | 1.55 | 52,847 | 68.05 | 12,412 | 98.72 | 66,259 | 72.62 
1. 52 225 | 1.94 1,105 | 1.59 | 36,794 | 63.47 | 12,842 | 110.85 | 49,636 | 71.36 
} 1.36] 211] 1.71] 1,078 | 1.42 | 38,544 | 60.52 | 13,229 | 107.37 | 51,773 | 68.12 
| 1.68 184 | 1.50 | 1,388 | 1.65 | 43,994 | 61.28 | 13,782 | 112.55 | 57,776 | 68.75 
| 1.35 | 194 | 1.49 | 1,266 | 1.37 | 46,637 | 58.93 | 14,420 | 110.83 | 61,057 | 66. 26 
1,41 226 | 1.64 1,471 | 1.44 | 53,193 | 60.21 | 13,581 | 98.73 | 66,774 | 65.40 
| 1.39 226 | 1.50 1,451 | 1.40 | 51,067 | 57.79 | 13, 527 89.68 | 64,594 | 62.44 
| 1.23 174 | 1.06 | 1,298 | 1.20 | 51,253 | 56.02 | 12,438 | 76.05 | 63,691 | 59.06 
} 1.13 143 | 1.01 | 1,068 | 1.11 | 46,194 56. 52 | 10,923 77.32 | 57,117 | 59. 58 
1.09 173 | 1.14 | 968 | 1.10 | 42,817 58.81 | 12, 533 82,65 | 55,350 | 62.93 
1.23 | 173 | 1.18 | 1,158 | 1.22 | 46,025 57. 32 | 11, 635 79.41 | 57, 660 60. 72 
| 1.15 | 187] .91 | 999] 1.11 | 42,078 | 56.28 | 11,394 | 75.69 | 53.472 | 59.53 
93} 91 . 83 | 585 -91 | 27,548 | 51.67 7,857 | 71.88 | 35,405 | 55.11 
|} .92 93 . 80 643 - 90 | 28, 390 7.73 8, 874 76.14 | 37,264 | 52.38 
} 1.16] 101 . 9o | 785 | 1.13 | 28, 081 47.56 | 7,472 69.94 | 35,553 | 50.99 
-90; 99} 1.03 | 548 .92 | 23,719 | 47.64) 6,355 | 66.35 | 30,074 | 50. 66 
7) .89| 64] .92 461 | .90 | 20,112 | 45.26 | 4,146 | 59.85 | 24,258 | 47.23 
. 99 62 | 1.23 396 | 1.02 | 14,746 | 43.66 | 2,972 59.18 | 17,718 | 45. 67 
- 95 60 | 1.41 417 | 1.00 | 16,117 | 43.04 | 2,885 | 67.76 | 19,002 | 45. 57 
; 1.08 56 | 1.22 | 445 | 1.10 | 15,822 44.10 | 3,257 | 70.91 | 19,079 47.14 
| 1.16 50 | 1.29 473 | 1.17 | 15,080 | 41.44 2,880 | 74.23 | 17,960 | 44.60 
| | | 











1 Revised preliminary data. 
2 Fatals are preliminary and nonfatals are estimates based on 10-month preliminary figure. 
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Mr. Creed Kelly, chief mine inspector of Virginia, gave 13 examples of provi- 
sions that he claimed would be enforced if title I mines are brought under the 
act, and would work undue hardship on the small operators. 

Of these 13 items, 10 were strictly provisions of the Federal Mine Safety 
Code and are not enforcible under the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. The 
remaining three, which are provisions of the act, concerned the amount of venti- 
lating current, quality of air, and fire-boss examinations. It seems that Mr. Kelly 
confused the provisions of the Federal Mine Safety Code with those of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. 

Mr. Kelly claimed that, if the provision of 6,000 cubic feet of air a minute were 
required, it would make working conditions impossible and would be prohibitively 
expensive. 

There are many small title II mines that must comply with the 6,000-cubic-feet- 
per-minute provision; the workmen therein have not found working conditions 
impossible and the operators thereof have not found that the expense involved 
was prohibitive. 

Mr. Kelly said that the good-quality air required by the act is not necessary 
in a small mine. We can’t understand why bad air is good enough for the 
workmen in a small mine. 

Mr. Kelly claimed that fire-boss examinations are not necessary in nongassy 
mines, and that the cost would be prohibitively expensive. 

The mineowner, if certified, can assume the responsibility of making the fire- 
boss examinations himself, as many operators or owners have done for many 
years. 

One witness believed that the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act requires an exam- 
ination 4 hours before the first shift enters the mine and gave, as an example, 
the ridiculous situation of 1 man at a 2-man mine getting out of bed at 3 o’clock 
in the morning so he and the second man could get to work at 7. 

The act requires a preshift examination within 4 hours of the shift, which 
means the examination can begin within 30 minutes of the shift starting time if 
such examination can be completed in that time—and usually it can in a small 
mine. 

The claim was made that operators of small mines cannot afford the Bureau 
of Mines inspection services because they can’t afford to employ a mine foreman. 

Article XII of the Federal Mine Safety Code provides that, “Each mine shall 
be supervised by a mine foreman.” But this is a code provision and not a 
requirement of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. Section 209 (d) ‘9) of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act requires that, ‘‘The underground working places 
in all mines shall be examined for hazards by certified persons designated by the 
mine operator to do so, at least once during each coal-producing shift, or oftener 
if necessary for safety.” Under this provision the mine operator can assume 
the responsibility of examining the mine as required under section 209 (d) (9) of 
the act, and he can also assume the responsibility of making the preshift examina- 
tions required under sections 209 (d) (7) and (d) (8). Owners of small title II 
mines are doing just this and thus are complying with these sections of the law. 
Coal mining is a hazardous occupation, and surely the men who work in the mines 
are entitled to a reasonable measure of supervision. 


Our next witness is Mr. Charles Ferguson, safety director of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES FERGUSON, SAFETY DIRECTOR, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Frerecuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles Ferguson and I am the safety director of the Inter- 
national Union, United Mine Workers of America. My duties are 
comprised of supervising and maintaining a safety program nation- 
wide in effect. 

I am also connected with the coal miners, with about 18 years of 
coal mining experience. During those 18 years I have done every 
type of work in the coal mining industry, including that of supervi- 
sory positions, acting as safety * director, coal inspector—and I think 

24245 O—58——3 
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I am qualified to appear before the committee in support of the legisla- 
tion which you now have under consideration. 

I have prepared some statistical data which I propose to introduce 
into the record with your permission. 

I have a short statement of position which I would like at this time 
to read into the record : 


UMW OPPOSED TO EXCLUSION OF TITLE I MINES 


The United Mine Workers of America and major segments of the 
coal mining industry are opposed to the exclusion of the so-called 
small mines from statutory requirements of Public Law 552 for the 
simple reason that there is no logical justification for this exclusion, 
and, furthermore, the accident rate in these so-called small operations 
nationally average about 3 to 1 over title II mines which are covered 
by the present legislation. 

Statistical data reveals that during 1957 there were 7 times as many 
title I mines as there were title II mines. Yet in 1956 (the last com- 
plete year for which statistical data is a title I mines pro- 
duced only 7.6 percent of the total tonnage mined, but were responsible 
for 21.1 percent of the total fatalities in the industry. It is, therefore, 
quite obvious that title I mines, enjoying immunity from the restric- 
tive provisions of Public Law 552, have failed in every respect to 
voluntarily assume their responsibilities toward the health and safety 
of their employees. From the humanitarian standpoint, the United 
Mine Workers of America and major segments of the coal mining 
industry are firmly convinced that the operators of these title I mines 
must be held legally responsible and accountable for the health and 
safety of the employees involved. 

In view of the above record and the mounting toll of deaths and 
injuries brought about by the exclusion of these so-called small oper- 
ations from present statutory requirements, the United Mine Workers 
of America urgently request that affirmative action be taken toward 
the passage of Senate bill 3290. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


With the permission of the committee, I will now introduce into the 
record, and answer any questions that might be asked of me, some 
statistical data in reference to these operations. I have an explanatory 
page at the beginning of these statistics which I will read with your 
permission. It says: 

TABLE 1 


Table 1 of the statistical information attached shows the total num- 
ber of fatalities for 1957, both anthracite and bituminous, with a 
breakdown of the number of roof falls as compared to the total. 473 
men were killed ; 229 were killed by falls of roof, face, or rib. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Ferguson, pardon me. These tables now 
are on the small mines not covered by the mandatory safety require- 
ments ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Some of them refer to both, sir, but there is a break- 
down between title I and title II. 
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Senator Yarsorouen. A breakdown further on in the tables? 
Mr. Fercuson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Fercuson. I will begin at the second paragraph saying: 


TABLE 2 


Table 2 shows a breakdown of fatalities during 1955, 1956, and 
1957, both anthracite and bituminous, together with a separation of 
title I and title 11 mines, including the rates. These rates indicate 
a ratio of almost 3 to 1 fatalities in title I mines as compared to title 
II mines, and show a continuing increase for the 3 years set forth. 


TABLE 3 


Table 3 breaks down the statistics between title I and title II mines, 
strip mines, and others for 1957. These statistics show that title I 
mines accounting for 23 percent of the accidents; title II accounted 
for 71 percent; strip mines accounted for 5 percent and others ac- 
counted for 1 percent. 

TABLE 4 


Table 4 shows the tonnage produced during 1956 by title I and 
title Il mines; the total number of title I and title IIT mines; the non- 
fatal accidents for 1956 and 1957, and shows that title I mines pro- 
duced only 7.6 percent of the total tonnage and accounted for 21.1 
percent of total underground fatalities. 


TABLE 5 


Table 5 shows the number of ignitions and mine fires during 1957 
with a comparison between title I and title II mines. 


TABLE 6 


Table 6 shows fatals by districts—and in referring to those districts 
those are the jurisdictional districts of the United Mine Workers of 
America—for 1957, including the nonunion total. 


TABLE 7 


Table 7 shows the coal-mine fatalities for all causes and a break- 
down of roof-fall accidents from January 1 through January 30, 1958, 
and also includes the breakdown between title I, title II and strip 
mines. 

TABLE 8 


Table 8 lists number of fatalities that occurred in the industry from 
January 1, 1950, through December 31, 1957, inclusive. 

And I might state for the committee that the figures for 1957 are 
the latest figures we could get in total. 

I have additional statistics here which I would like to insert in the 
record. I prepared as a sort of cross reference for the benefit of the 
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committee a breakdown of title I mines, some of the title I mines, in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Ohio, and the Pennsylvania anthracite. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You may file those additional statistics, Mr. 
Ferguson. The committee will receive and place them in the record. 
(See pp. 35-48.) 

Mr. Ferevuson. I would like to read the explanatory footnotes if 
I may, sir. 

Senator YarsorouGn. All right. 

Mr. Fereuson. It says on the back page of these statistics 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Do you have copies of that to distribute to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Ferevson. I have copies for the committee. 

Senator YarsorovucHn. Because without copies before us, the foot- 
notes mean nothing to us. 

Mr. Fercuson. I have it right here, sir. 

The numbers in parentheses indicated the number of violations, the 
article and sections of the Mine Safety Code which is violated, and 
the number following the asterisk indicates the number of times the 
violation has remained uncorrected after being reported by Federal 
coal mine inspectors. 

Two asterisks preceding the name of the company indicate a gassy 
mine. 

The word “change” under the heading “Total Violations” indicate 
change in ownership. Change in ownership after the first inspection 
precludes the reporting of repeat violations. 

No. 4, the number of employees listed in this docket are under- 
ground employees only. 

And I might say in explanation that this is a continuation of the 
records cited by Director Marling J. Ankeny, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

It shows in itself as many as 36 to 56 violations of the code, many 
of which have been repeated for at least 5 or 6 Federal inspections. 
And so it is a continuing record of noncompliance on the part of the 
small coal mine operators. 

That concludes my presentation, sir. 

(The statistical tables submitted by Mr. Ferguson follow :) 





TABLE 1.—IJnformation on fatalities for 1957 


Bituminous Anthracite Total 
(roof falls) (roof falls) (roof falls) 
~aias 7 ee ) 
January ; ; 38 (15) 3 (2) 41 (17) 
February 66 | (15) 4) (3) 70 (18) 
March 30 (18) 2 (2) 32 (20) 
April 26 | (19) 5 | (3) 31 (22) 
May | 36 (18) 4 (3) 40 (21) 
June 29 (17) 4 (3) 38 (21) 
July 7 31 (12) 6 | (3) 37 (15) 
August ‘Js : | 34 | (20) 4 | (4)| 38 | (24) 
September _- : 42 (26) | 6 (4) 48 | (30) 
October 21/ (11)| 2 (0) 23) (11) 
November-__. ; reece : ; | 30 | (19) | 4 | (2)| 34 | (21) 
December 40 (9) 1 (0)| 41 | (9) 
oo openers SS eS ee ~——— — 
Total 423 (199) “50 (29)| 473 | ** (229) 


| 
! 


*There were 51 sepetes for anthracite drink 1957, but the Wilkes-Barre office advised during January 
1958 that 1 of these was not chargeable to the industry. 
** Also includes roof falls resulting from equipment knocking out supports 
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TABLE 2.—Underground coal mine fatal accident statistics 


| | | 
| 1957 1956 | 1955 


| 


| 
| Fatals Rate | Fatals| Rate | Fatals Rate 
| 


a | bi 





Bituminous: 
Title [ baa : bam | 97 4. 24 | 70 2. 95 57 2. 41 
Title II ak 2 . | 276 1.17 | 270 1.17 | 243 1.00 
Anthracite: | 
Title I j a 12 8. 67 | 12; 7.38 10 | 6: 55 
Title II ‘ | 36 1. 80 36 | 1.54 39 | 1.77 
Total: | 
Title I 109; 4.49 82 3. 23 | 67 2. 66 
ee a 1. 22 306 | 1. 20 282 1.06 


Title II. aes | 312 | 


1955: 19.2 percent of the total accidents occurred in title I mines. 
1956: 21.1 percent of the total accidents occurred in title I mines. 
1957: 25.9 percent of the total accidents occurred in title I mines. 


Note.—The rate is calculated on the basis of per million man-hours of exposure. Public Law 552, 82d 
Cong., sec. 201 (b) defines a title I mine as any mine in which not more than 14 individuals are regularly 
employed underground. 


TABLE 3.—Underground and surface coal mine fatal accident statistics 


Breaker, tipple, 





| Titlel | TitlelT | Strip cleaning plant 
mines | mines | mines | or preparation 
| plant 

me a ra poesia cn apaanaeanel = 
Union 52 | 314 | 13 | 3 
Nonunion ’ 58 | 21 | 10 2 
eee on SD 
Total 110 | 335 23 | 5 
Percent ~ ------| 23 | 71 | 5 | 1 

Note.—Grand total, 473. 
TABLE 4 
1956 tonnage 

OND Digi Sn ecincesren ini ss ll tli een ga chisel 28, 139, 454 
NI ni bach paecpeeeeeiwcttl te otoneiapii 344, 254, 843 
I sic san ap sac eg lg tod nella es aes . 372, 394, 297 


NoTge.—Title I mines produced 7.6 percent of the total tonnage and accounted for 21.1 
percent of the total fatalities (underground only). 


Number of title I and title II mines—1957 tabulation 


Title I: 
GBs’. ancien dtindod sa. tees tee ened os tlie. steatca 1, 586 
DN i ass sc ANN wp nc Ri is ese a a i aan 15 
INI sc es ca area gti aa add oe el hananteseade davenaipanasonsaubamehios 7, 659 
PND i as acsnsck en come eoegeeeecoeaetaea conn-ecto eset ix aes elt lsc i et agian 9, 395 
Se Uboseccuwdedadacecegeuces si sirans eet eeninne Sete a aati apie eat apenas 1, 484 
a aii kansas ee a ees 10, 879 


Nonfatal accidents—1957 figures are based on 9-month reports projected 
to the entire year 








1957 : 
I a a eae 15, 075 
SI aia a aa ts eh wae enoaid gcins (uted asiesstiadeueme anism 2, 885 
i a ce eS te iat a eae lea es ee RE 17, 960 

1956 : 
Bituminows...............-.. pcaaceaihcast eet acme pecnsiaGedptienecdehe 15, 822 
MI i sii sn sain nisin xa sakes centres mt in 7 3, 257 


Total ieee i a 19, 079 
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TAaBLe 5.—Information on ignitions and mine fires during the year 1957 





























Number | Fatals Nonfatals 

Ignitions: | 
ST nnmcnaiditeahaaigidepimarngsaretanpendanienibaminanidnisa weir eit 2 0 | 4 
ROD Sp ltintingaena te sienbiceonhentinaddebbiiecenid 25 | 66 | 29 
Te  cciecucuwes 7 1| 0 
EE: 50.4.0 Shicabebidinidiies eddies Cea NdanSSnccannewe 50 1 q 

TaBLeE 6.—Fatalities for 1957, districts 1 through 31 

District : Number | District—Continued Number 
sitar teilncdNaiearar peniarididntademnniectnibtatel De cbh adi nientermininninewninnes Map 
ES 16 kent eit cited kb treed 25 
ee eae lS 2 A aes ee 2 ae ee 4 
ais Nica ca aed nea ah eeeneiligan ea aie 13 ae eae ai 6 
en ice emaens 16 Te ee ioe 16 
Tank ih Liat c ot et anabenisieaianesbeenedisaie 7 NT testa capsictsehuk tad oo ctaeenianaatiadentmenlacatinn 4 
i tics hela Miles adeeb niobate leo scteeda 5 9 RES ER AR eee ee eel eee ee 7 
Reid inten tcc dccbeeeteedebscnmiced 0 7 ee ae 13 
Aa esc e 8 a 103 
ne orale sabe 0 re casement tebe on asda nic aah 25 
Re hse el oh Re oe tee LE 8 ieee ee ee esd es 18 
ie ds alles hese eens 17 —- 
a a 0 Total union_______ Ses 
I ee ae 2 To Deon 92 
ce ean cane ecg tien 0 iiinieahe 
eh hates elite aed RR ike ee 0 een eens ou 473 

TABLE 7.—Coal-mine fatalities from Jan. 1 through 30, 1958 

| Bituminous | Anthracite Total 

i i 27 3 | 30 
SE a a ble a 11 2) 13 
Title I (37 percent) ___.____-- 11 
I i clk 16 
Strip (10 percent) - A 3 
rs 30 


NoTE.—The cause of the tragedy at Spring Canyon, which killed 4 men, has not been determined as 


yet (roof fall or explosion); thus, not included in the roof-fall total, but is included in the total of all fatals 


TABLE 8.—Number of fatals in bituminous and anthracite mines, Jan. 1, 1950, 
through Dec. 31, 1957 


Number 

ear: of fatals 
SD Serna ene ae oe oe 643 
a 785 
ao a acti latinas ce Ga deg 548 
Raa A at 461 
ee eet eT EE 396 





Number 

Year—Continued of fatale 
© eases ani eee orl CNR eo a 413 
Re 446 
see ae 473 
Grand total. Y 4,165 


(Additional information referred to on p. 32 follows :) 
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ALABAMA 
SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 
COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 
Ge Abston Noe 6 Cottondale 5 AR13 21 21 


(II-1 = ld¥6; IV-l - 5bl#6; V-7 = lb6, lex6, 3b#6, 3c%6, G6ex6, 10dx2, lOf#6; VIT-2 - 
hax6, ixl; VIII-5 - lex6, Ubel, 6ax6, 6cx6, 6d#6; IX-1 - 20346; X-1 - lb#6; XI-3 - 
kjxl, 8x6, 8c%6) 


G, Abston No. 8 Cottondale 10 ARS 28 28 
(IT-1 = 1d¥3; Iv-2 - hax, Sbls6; V-9 - lbw6, lbx6, lex6, 3bx6, 3c%6, 6bx6, Jaxé6, 
lOf#6, lOd#2; VI-1 = 2a; VII-6 - 2d6, ldw6, 2e%6, lax6, lde6, hhe6; VIII-5 - lbs, 
Sbx6, 6ax6, 6ex6, LObe6; X-1 - lax; XI-3 - hjx6, Sbx6, 8cx6) 


##* Banner Banner Littleton 14 AR3 26 13 
(III=-2 - la, 2b; V-7 - le, 1j#l, 3b*3, 3c%3, 6e%3, 9a, 10j; VI-l - 2a; VII-5 - ld, 
6b*3, 6c, 6k*3, 61#3; VIII-5 - likx3, Lbvl, 6a, 6c#l, 9a; IX-1 - 2a3; X-2 - la, 7a; 
XI-3 = 6ax3, 8bx3, 8e% 3) 


J.C. Box, Opr. Black Creek Rock City 13 AR9 37 35 
(IV-2 = 5ax9, Sbe9; V-7 = Lalx2, 3c%2, Jax2, 10c#9, 1Ode3, lOf#9, LOjxus VI-2 - 2a, 
2c; VII-12 - 3ex2, hax8, hax8, lax2, Lhe, Lix9, bjx2, Sax2, 6cexl, 6deh, 7o*5, The; 
VIII-6 = lc#h, kgleh, bkx2, lme8, 6ax8, 6cx9; X-2 = 2an9, Lf; XI-5 - hjx2, 6ax9, 
Bbx9, Sex9, Sgxl; XII-1 - ha*9) 


J. E. Box Noe 1 Rock City 6 AR13 36 Change 
(II-l = ld; ITI-1 - 2b; Iv-2 - 3b, 5a; V-3 - 10d, 10f, 10j; VI-1 - 2a; vII-8 - 3a, ka, 
la, Uh, Li, 6a, 6c, 61; VIII-13 - lb, lc, hg2, lk, lm, Sb, 6a, 6b, Ge, 61, 65, 7a, 
10d; IX-1 - la; X-2 - la, lb; XI-2 - la, 8b; xII-2 - lf, ha) 


Bussey Noe 3 Sumiton 12 AR11 18 18 
(II-1 - ldx2; Iv-1 - 5bl«2; v-8 - lax2, 3bx2, 3cx2, 6bx2, Jax2, lOc#2, 1Ofx2, 10j*2; 
VI-l = 2a%2; Vil-2 - hax2, ud*2; VIII-1 - lax2; X-1 - lax2; XI-3 - lax2, 8a%2, Sbx2) 


Butler Noel South Warrior 10 AR2 12 10 
(III-1 - 2b; Iv-l - Sbl#2; V-5 = 3axl, 3br2, 3en2, lLOdw2, lOf*2; IX-l - 2a6; X-2 - 
lax2, 1be2; XI-2 - lax2, Bbu2) 


Cardiff Cummings Cardiff 3 AR7 21 21 
(III-1 - 2e%2; IV-2 - 3ax2, Sbl*7; V-9 - lax7, 3b*7, 3c%7, YaX7, 1Oc#7, 1Od*1, lOf*7, 
10j*7, 101#2; VI-l = 2axl; VII-3 - 3e#1, hax7, Ud#7; X-2 - la#7, lb¥2; X1-3 - lax7, 
6a%7, 8b#7) 


Cardiff Spraddling Hollow Cardiff 3 AR3 23 Change 
(IV-2 = 3a, 5b1; V-9 - la, 3b, 3c, 6e, 9a, 10c, 10d, 10f, 10j; VII-4 - 3e, ha, ha, lg 
X-2 = la, lb; XI-5 - la, Sj, 6a, ba, Ob; XIT-1 - ha) 


Cardiff No. 12 Cardiff 2 ARL 2h 23 

(IV-3 = 3axl, haxl, Sbl#l; V-9 - laxl, 3b¥1l, 3c#1l, 9axl, lOc#l, 1Od#1, 10f#1, 1041, 
1Ol#1; VII-3 - 3e+1, axl, hd#l; X-2 - lawl, lbx1; XI-6 - lawl, 3a, Wjxl, 6ax1, Saxl, 
Sbx1; XII-1 - hal) 


Cash No. 1 Boston 5 AR13 21 21 
(V-7 = lax2, 3ax2, 3bxl0, 3c#10, lOc#l0, 1O0d#2, 10f*10; VII-3 - 3ex3, hax3, kex3; 
VIII-h - 1b*3, Sb*3, 6e%3, lOb«l0; IX-1 - lax9; X-1 - lawlO; xXI-l - laxlO, 14j#10, 
6a#10, 8b+10; XII-1 - bas#6) 


Childers Childers Noe. Warrior 7 ARS 28 25 
(II-1 = ld¥9; IlI-l1 = 2b%3; IV-3 = lax2, 5b1l*9, 5b12*7; V-10 = Bax, 3b#9, 3c%9, 
6a, 6b#9, 6d, 6£%3, lOc#9, lOd*9, lOf#9; VI-1 - 2ax5; VII-2 - hax9, Lge9; VIlI-2 - 
Sb, 10b*9; X-2 - lax9, 1b¥9; XI-l) - lax9, Sax9, Boe, Bgx9; xTT-2 - lax9, hax9) 


Clifty Clifty Brilliant 13 AR12 10 10 
(IV-1 = Sa2%8; y-2 = lbw, 1Of*6; VI-1 - 2ax6; VIII-3 - lbe2, 7ax2, 1Ob*5; XI-3 - 
j#2, Sbx6, 8cx2) 


Cole & Gurley No. 1 Dora 5 Aro 30 30 

(I-2 = 3a%2, 3b¥2; IV-1 - lcx8; v-9 - lalw8, lex2, 3b¥8, 30%8, 6ex8B, 10cx8, 1Odx8, 
Lof#S, 10j*5; vI-2 - lax2, 2axh; VII-5 - 3e#2, lax8, deh, uge2, lil; VIII-2 - Lbs, 
1Ob*8; Tx-1 - 2030; x-2 - lax8, 1bx8; x1-6 - lax8, bjx2, 6ax8, Bax8, Boxb, 8cx2) 


FOOTNOTES APPEAR ON PAGE 48, 
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ALABAMA (Continued) 


SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 


COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 
Robert Cotton Tune Noe 2 Rock City 6 AR7 37 32 


(III-l - 2b#1; IV-2 - 5ax2, 5b; V-9 = lbx2, lexl, 3cx2, 6e, Jaxl, lOc#2, 10d, 1Ofx2, 
10j*1; VI-1 = 2a%2; VII-7 = 3e#l, hax2, ldx2,hix2, 6a, Gol, 6c%2; VITI-10 - 1bx2, 
lc#1, Lgl*2, Lkel, lnx2, 6ax2, 6c%2, 6ex2, 7a, lLOb¥2; IX-l - 2a6%1; X-1 - lax2; 

XI-5 - lavl, jx, 6ax2, 8bx2, 8c%1) 


Crane No. 7 Warrior 7 ARO 25 25 
(TII-2 - 2b%3, 2d%3; IV-2 - Sbl#3, 5b12#3; V=-7 - 1a3#3, 1b*3, 3b*3, 3c%3, 9ax3, 
10f#3, 1Oj#3; VII-3 = bax3, lds3, hix3; VITI-3 - ybe3, Sb*3, lOc#3; X-2 - lax3, lbK3; 
XI-5 = lax3, Lj#3, 6a%3, 8ax3, 8bx3; xII-1 - Lax3) 


D. De Cupps Cupps Creeltown 8 AR1 16 16 
(IV-3 - lawl, 3a¥l, Sble1; V-3 - l0dxl, lOf*1, 10j#1; VIT-3 - 3e#1, ha*l, 4ixl; VIII- 
1 - lOb¥1l; X-1 - lawl; XI-l - lawl, Sal, Sbel, Sexls XIIT-1 - axl) 


D and D Coal Co., 

Inc. No. 2 Arkadelphia 7 ARI, 23 22 
(III-1 - 2e%3; IV-2 = 3ax3, Sbl#3; V-7 = 3be3, 3c%3, Sa, Ja%3, LOck3, 1LOd*3, lOf#3; 
Vil-2 = ha*3, Whe3; VIII-1 - lOb*3; IX-2 - 2a6%3, 2d3%3; X-2 - lav3, lb*3; KI-5 - 
3x3, 6a%3, Gax3, bbx3, Bc%3; XII-1 - lax3) 


T. Ne Davis Davis Dora 1 AR6 18 18 
(IIT-1 - 2e#1; IV-l - 5bl#5; V-5 = lax5, 3qx5, 3bx5, 3cx5, 6ex5; VI-1 - 2a%3; VII-3 - 
bax5, lde5, biw5; X-2 - law5, lbx5; XI-5 - lax5, Ljx5, 6ax5, Sbx5, Sex) 


Dodd and Rawls 10. 1 Rock City 6 AR9 ul 41 

(I-2 = 3b#2, hax2; Il-1 - ldx2; IvV-2 - Sax2, Sb#2; V-l2 - la3x2, Lb¥2, lbx2, lex2, 
lhe2, 3b#2 3ex2, Yax2, lOck2, LOd#l, LOf*2, 10j*2; VII-3ex2, hax2, hd#2, Lgex2, Lhe2, 
lix2; VIII-9 = lbe2, lc#2, lbx2, Sbx2, 6ax2, 6dx2, 6ex2, 6kx2, LObx2; IX-3 - lax2, 
2a2, 2a6u2; X-1 - lax2; XI- = lax2, 6ax2, Sbx2, 8ex2; xXII-1 - Lax2) 


Doss Noe 2 Rock City 5 AR13 20 20 

(IV-1 - Sa#3; V-h - 3c%3, 10c%3, 10d*3, lOf#3; VII-6 - 3e%3, hax3, hex3, 6a%3, 7ax2, 

fe 2; VIII-l) - lg*3, Sb*3, 6e#3, LOb¥3; IX-2 - 2a3%3, 2a6«3; X-1 - lax3; XI-2 - lax3, 
bi+3) 


Doss No. 3 Rock City 6 AR14 19 18 
(Ij-1 - Sas V-3 - 3c#h, lOf*h, 1Oj+h; VITI-5 - exh, barh, Lew, 6axh, 7c¢%#3; VIII-3 - 
lgth, Uk*3, 6a%3; IX-1 - 2a6"l; X-1 - lav; XI-4 = bjx3, 6axh, Sbx, Scx3; XII-1 - 
Lash) 


Doss Mining Doss Rock City tT AR11 34 32 

(II-1 - 1d*10; IV-2 - 5ax2,5b#2; V-10 - 1la2*l0, la3*l0, 1b#10, lex3, 2b, 3be6, 3cxl0, 
10c#10, Ode, lOf#10; VI-1 - 2a;VII-5 - haxlO, lg#l0, 6a*7, 6b%3, 7c*3; vr1I-8 ~ 
1lb#10, 1lc#10, kge3, Ukx3, Sbe10, 6a%5, 6ax3, LObH10; IX-2 - laxlO, 2al#l0; X-1 - 
laxl0; XI-4 - la#¥l0, 4j*10, 8b*10, 8c#10) 


Elmer Duncan Noe 1 Jasper 2 AR? 22 21 
(II-1 - ld#53; III-2 - 2b¥l, 2e#l; IV-l = 5ax5; V-9 - lax5, 3ax5, 3bx5, 3cx5, Gexd, 
l0c#5, 10d, 10f%5, 10j#5; VII-2 - Lax5, hix5S; X-2 - lax5, lbe5; XI-5 - lax5, hjx5, 
6a Sy vad» Sbx5) 


Dry No. 2 Rock City 13 AR 43 L3 

(I-2 = 3a%2, bas2; IV-6 - 3d#2, lex2, Sa%3, Sb¥3, Sbl3#2, Sbllw2; V-10 - 1a32, 
lalx3, le#2, 3b#2, 3c%k, 6ex2, lOc#h, 1Od*3, lOfsy, LOj#h; VII-6 - axh, Lex3, 6ax3, 
6cx2, 6d#2, 7ox2; VITI-9 = 1e#3, Lge3, kx2, m2, lne3, Sbeh, Gael, 6c%3, lOb«h; 
IX-2 = lav2, 2a3ehs; X-2 - lavxh, 1f*2; AT-5 = hglx2, hjx2, 6axh, Sbx, Sex2; XII-1 - 
hash) 


Earley Earley Palos 13 AR3 10 9 
(IT-1l - 1ld¥1; IV-1 - 5bl*3;V-l - la2#1, 3c%3, 3b¥l, 10d; VII-1 - 3e%3; X-1 - lax3; 
XI-2 - 8b%3, 8cx3) 


Fortenberry No. 1 Dora 3 AR1 19 8 
(IV-1 = Sblvl; v-8 - la, 3b, 3c, 6e, 10c#l, 10d*l, 10f*1, 103; VII-3 - 3e, ha, Lh; 
X=-2 - laxl, lb; XI-l = la, 4j, bani, 8bxl; XIT=-1 - lal) 


Fowler Fowler Rock City 5 AR2 16 12 
(IV-1 - Sax2; V-5 = la}, Jex2, 1Ocx2, lOdx2, lOf#2; VIII-2 - 6a, lOb#2; IX-3 - lax2, 
2a3#1, 206; \-1 - lax2; XI=-3 - 6ax2, 8a, Bbx2; XII-1 - ax2) 
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ALABAMA (Continued) 


SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 
COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 


eee Oe 





#% W.M. Franklin No. 1 Adamsville 1 AR13 7 Lé 
(I-4 = lav, lbw, 3b, bax5; TI-3 - law, 1d¥8, lew; I1I-2 - 2b, 2ex1; IvV-6 - lax, 
Abli#, 1b2%#h, Lb3#, Lbhx2, Lge; V-7 - ldxh, lew, 1j*7, 3c#2, Gaw2, 1Ojx2, 1012; 
VI-2 = law, 2c%5; VII-7 - bax8, Lde3, hex8, Lhe3, Lkx8, 6bxh, 6cx5; VITI-9 - low, 
3deh, beh, ye, 6ax3, 6b, 6del:, 6exhs IX-3 = 2a3%5, 2dle5, 2d2%5; X-1 - 1f%h; 

7.4 « jx, Bax2, Bad, Bex 3) 


WeMe Franklin Noe 2 Adamsville 6 AR3 22 21 

(IV-1 = 3axl; v-8 - 1a33, lal+3, lbx3, 3d¥l, 6exl, 6f*1, 7axl, Sal; VII-6 - Law3, 

(oe, bh#3, 6axl, 6bx3, 6c#3; VITI-L - 1b, Lb«3, hmel, ln¥l; X-1 - lb¥l; XI-2 - 8bx3, 
Bex 3) 


Franks and Junior Rock City 7 ARS 22 Change 
Sandlin No. 1 

(II-1 - 1d; IV-1 - 5a; V-3 - 3b, 3c,10f; VI-1 - 2a; VII-l - 3e, ha, kg, 6a; VIII-b - 

lb, lg, 6e, 10b; IX-2 = 2a3, 2a6; X-1 - la; XI-3 - la, 6a, 8b; XII-2 - 2a, ha) 


Franks No. 3599 Rock City 6 AR2 12 7 
(IV-2 - Sax2, 5b; v9 - 3c#2, 9a, 10c, 1Od¥2, lOf#2; VI-1 - 2a; VII-1 - 6a; X-l - 
lax2; XI-2 - 6ax2, Sbx2) 


Fulmer-Anderson No. 1 Brookside 3 AR1L 22 Change 
(IV-3 = 3a, ba, Sb1l; V-9 - ee 3b, 3c, Yay lOc, 10d, 10f, 10j, 101; VII-2 - 3e, ha; 
X-2 = la, 1b; XI-5 - la, bj, 6a, 6a, 9; xaT-1 - ha) 


Ben Gilbert Noe 6 Sumiton L AO 13 
(II-l - ld; IV-l - Sbl; V-5 - 3c, 10c, 10d, 10f, 103; VI-1 - 2a; X-1 - la; XI-4 - 
la, 8a, Sb, 8) 


Ben Gilbert Noe 7 Sumiton 4 AR2 18 16 
(IV-1 - Sblx2; y-8 - lax2, 3x2, 3c#2, Sa, 1O0c#2, 10d, lOf"2, 104x2;VII-2 - 3ex2, 
hax2; X-1 - lax2; XI-5 - lax2, bax2, Sax2, Sbx2, 8cx2; XII-1 - hax2) 


Ben Gilbert No, 8 Sumiton 3 AO 19 
(II-1 - ld; Iv-1 - 5bl; v-8 - la, 3b, 3c, 5a, 10c, 10d, 10f, 105; VI-1 - 2a; VII-1 - 
la; X-l1 - la; XI-5 = la, 6a, 8a, 8b, 8c; xII-1 = ha) 


Harden Wolf Hollow Warrior 5 AR13 2h 21 

(II-1 - 1d#7; I[I-1 - 2b; Iv-2 - Sbl#7, 5b12%6; V-9 - lax3, 3a, 3b*7, 3e*7, Sa, 6bx5, 
6ex7, 9a¥7, LOf#73; VI-1l - 2a%3; VII-2 = hax7, b+7; VITI-1 - 1Ob#2; X-2 - lax7, lb#7; 
XI-5 - lax7, 6a%7, 8ax7, 8bx7, 8cx7) 


Harris and Jett Case Rock Warrior 4 AO 17 

No. 13 
(III-1 - 2b; IV-1 - 5b1l; V-6 - la, 3b, 3c, 10c, 10d, 1Ofs VIT-1 - las VIII-1 - 10b; 
X-2 = la, lb; XI-h - la, 6a, 3a, BL; XII-1 - ha) 


Henderson No. 5 Dora 3 AR1 18 18 
(IV-1 = Sblxl; v-8 - lawl, 3be1, 3cx1l, 6exl, lOc#1, 10d*1l, 1Of*1l, 1Ojxl; VII-2 - daxl, 
Uiwl; X-2 - lawl, 1bel; XI-b - lawl, jel, Baxi, Sb¥l; XII-1 - La#l) 


Henderson Noe 6 Dora 5 AR1 19 8 
(IV-1 - Sblxl; v-8 - la, 3, 3c, 6e, lOc#1, lOdl, 10f*l, 10j; VII-3 - 3c, ha, kh; 
X-2 = lawl, 1b; XI-4 - la, Lj, Savl, Spel; xI7-1 - haxl) 


Howard Hicks No. W.Blocton 3 ARS 2 37 
(I-1 - 3ax53 II-1 - 1d¥3; IV-2 - 3ax3, Sbl#5; V-15 - la2#5, la3S, lalexS, lb, lex5, 
3b¥5, 3c%5, 6ex5, 6f%3, 7a, Jax3, L0c#5, l0d+, 1Of#5, 105+5; ot 10 - ld*3, 1f#3, 
lh#3, 2d%3, lex3, 21%3, 3e%3, lax5, bde3, Uh; VIII-6 - 1b%3, 2ax3, Lbe2, lcox2, 6ex3, 
Basl; IX-1 - 2a3%53 X-2 - laxS, 1bxS; XI-b - 6ax5, 8a, 8d, Bex3) 


Hicks Belle Ellen Belle Ellen 3 AR11 31 Change 
No. 5 

(II-1 - ld;IvV-2 - 5bl, 5b2; V-9 -1a, 6b, 6e, 6f, 9a, lOc, 10d, 1Of, 101; VII-10 - 

24. 18. The Sas 2h; 30, ba, ld, Li, 6k; VIII-2 - le,7a; X-2 - "1s, 1b; XI-5 - la, hj, 

Ba, 8b, be) 

A.C.Higginbotham No. 3 Warrior 2 AO 16 

(III-1 - 2b; IV-1 - 5bl; V-6 - la, 3b, 3c, lOc, 10d, LOf; VII-1 - la; X-2 - la, 1b; 

XI-l - la, 6a, 8a, 8b; xIT-1 - ha) 
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AeCeHigginbotham No. \ Warrior 5 AO 18 
(I-1 - 3a; III-l = 2b; IV-l - 5bl; V-6 = la, 3b, 3c, 10c, 10d, 10f; VII-1 - ha; 
VIII-1 = 5b; X-2 = la, 1b; XI-l = la, 6a, 8a, 8b; XII-1 - ha) 


OeWelligginbotham Noe 5 Warrior 5 AO 15 
(Iv-2 = ha, 5b1; V-6 = la, 3b, 3c, 10c, 10d, 1Of; VEI-1 = ha; X-2 - la, 1b; XI-3 - 
la, 6a, 8d; XII-1 - La) 


Higginbotham Case Rock Warrior 6 AR1O 18 18 

No, 10 
(III-1 = 2b¥2; IV-2 = 5b1#10, 5Sbl2%9; V-7 - 3b*10, 3c%#lO, G6f%1, 1Oc#10, 10dx3, lOfAO, 
10j#2; VI-1 = 2a%l; VIT-1 - ha#l0; X-2 - lawlO, lbe9; XI-3 = la#l0, 8ax10, 8bx10; 
XII-1 = lax6) 


Huguley Huguley Rock City 12 AR1L 28 27 
(I-l - 3a%3; If-l - 149; Iv-3 - hax9, Sax8, Sbe3; Vel - 3c%8, 10c#9, 1Ode3, LOf#9; 
VI-1 - 2a; VII-5 - hax9, Lg#h, 6a%3, 7ax3, 7h*3; VIII-7 - 1b#9, Lb#9, liglx, lneh, 
Sobel, Gar, LOb*3; IX-1 - 20393 X-1 = law; XI-l) - lax9, bjx9, 8ax3, 8bx9) 


Jent Beechy Hollow Dora 6 AR3 19 17 

No. 1 
(Iv-2 = 5bd1#3, has V-8 = lax3, 3a%3, 3b#3, 30%3, 10c#3, 1Ode2, 10f*3, 104#3; VI-1 - 
2a; VIT-2 - 3e#3, lax3; X-2 = lax2, lbx3; XI-l - lat3, bjx3,8bx3, 8x3) 


Kershaw Hollow Weakly & Dora 2 AR1 31 31 
Mineral Co.,Inc. Bland 

(II-1 - 2e%1; IV-3 - lawl, 3axl, Sbl#l; V-12 - lawl, 3b*l, 3cxl, 6exl, 6f#1, Yael, 

10c#1, 1Od#1, 1Of*l, 1Oj#1, 1Ol#1, lOm*l; VI-1 - 2a%l; VII-5 - 3exl, Laxl, 4del, Una, 

hixl; X-2 - lawl,lbe1; x1-6 - lawl, bgl#l, 4ujx*l, Gal, Saxl, Spel; XII-1 - axl) 


Kershaw Hollow No. 1 Dora 4 AR2 18 18 
Mineral Co.,Ince 

(I-l - Jax2s IV-l = 5Sbl#23 V-7 = lav2,3b#x2, 3c%2,1O0eH2, LOdw2, lLOf¥2, lOjx23 VII-2 - 

hax2, lgx2; X-2 - lav2, lbx2; XI-5 - lawx2, jx2, 6ax2, Sax2, bbe2) 


Kershaw Hollow No. 6 Dora 2 AR] 19 19 
Mineral Co.,Inc. 

(IV-3 = lel, 3a#l, Sbl¥l; v-8 - lawl, 3axl, 3c%l, lOc#1, lOd#l, lOf#1, lOj*1, 10l#1 

VII-2 - 3e*l, bhel; X-2 - laxl, lb¥l; XI-3 - 6a%1, Saxl, 8bx1; XII-1 - haxl) 


Kershaw Hollow No. 18 Dora 6 AR2 23 21 
Mineral Co.,Ince 

(IV=-2 - 3ax2, Sbl#2; V-9 - lax2,3be2, 3c%2, 6bx2, 1lOck2, 1OdH#2, LOfH¥2, 1LOJ#2, LOLH2; 

VI-2 - la, 2a; VII-23 - 3e%2, hax2, nx2; X-2 - lax2, Lb#2; XI-l; = lax2, jx2, Sax2, 

8bx2; XII-1 - bax2) 


Kilgore Case Rock Warrior 13 AR7 19 15 

No. 12 
(I-l - 3a; ITI-2 - la, 2b; IV-1 - Sbl#7; v-8 - Iax7, 3a%h, 3b*7, 3c%7, 6b*¥3, lOdHL, 
LOf#7, 10j#73 VITI-1 - lObu2s X-2 - lax7, lbe73 XI-3 - lax7, 8ax7, Sbx7; xII-1 - ha) 


Lawrence Bros, Strip No.l Brilliant 9 AR6 ll 11 
(II-1 = ldwo; V-2 = 6e#3, 1Of#6; VI-1 - 2a%3; VIII-2 - lb#2, Sb*2; IX-3 - lax6, 
2a3%6, 2a6x6; X-1 - law6; XI-1 - 8bx6) 


Lawrence Bros. Strip No. 2. Brilliant 1l AR3 13 13 
(II-1 = 1ld#33; IV-1 - 5bl4yxl; V-2 = lOdw2, lOf#3; VIII-3 - lb#3, Sbe3, lObe3; IX-3 - 
la¥2, 2a3%3, 2a6%33 X-1 - lax3;.XI-1 = 8b%3; XIT-1 - hax3) 


Layton Noe 2 Dora 4 ARL 29 29 

(II-1 = ld#¥l; IV-3 - 3b#1, havl, Sbl#h; V-10 - lawl, 3b, 3cxh, Gexl, 6f#l, 9axl, 
lOc#y, LOd¥1, LOf#4, LOj#hs VI-1 - 2a%3; VII-3 - lawl, Ude2, bhel; VIlI-h- lb#l,lewl, 
libel, LOb*1; X-2 = lewh, Lbwhy XI-5 - lax, bjxk, Bax, Sbel, Sg%1) 


Layton Noe 3 Dora 3 AR2 23 23 

{I-l - ld#2; IV-2 = Jax2, Sbl#2; ve8 = lax2, 3b#2, 30%2,10cH#2, l0d#2, 1Of#2, 1Ojx2, 
1O1#2; VI-l - 2a#l; VII-3 - 3e%2, haxl, bhe2; VIIT-4 - lbel, lel, 4bel, Sbel; xX-2 - 
la#2, lbx2; XI-2 - lax2, Sbx2) 
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COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 
Layton No Dora 4 AR1 19 19 


(II-1 - 1d¥2; IV-2 = 3a%2, Sbl#2; V-8 - lax2, 3b¥#2, 3c#2, 1Oc#2, 10d#2, 1Of#2, is 
101#2; VI~1 - 2a%l; VII-3 - 3e%2, hal, bhe2; X-2 - lav2, lb#2; XI-2 - lax2, 8b%2 


Layton No. 6 Dora 3 AR1 21 21 
(II-1 - 1d#1; IV-3 - lb¥1, 3a%1l, Sbl*1; V-8 - lawl, 3b¥*1, 3c*1, lOc#1, l0d*1, 10fm, 
aoe 1011; VII- - 3e%*1l, havl, hdl, bh]; X-2 - la¥l, lb¥1; XI-3 - lawl, Bal, 
8b*1 


Layton No, 7 Dora 4 AO 20 
(IV-3 - lb, 3a, Sbl; V-8 - la, 3b, 3c, 10c, 10d, 10f, 10j, 101; VI-1 - 2a; VII-3 - 
la, la, lh; X-2 - la, 1b; XI-3 - la, 8a, 8b) 


Liberty Liberty Rock City 13 ARL7 33 31 
(II-1 = 1d#9; IV-2 = 3b¥2, 5a%9; V-6 = lakw9, 3b¥1, 3c%9, Sa, 6e"9, 10d%9; VII-6 - 
3e%9, hax9, hax9, 6c%9, 7a*l, 60%9; VITI-11 - lex8, kb#9, lgi#9, jx, kicx2, Lmxe, 
Un*9, Sb#9, 6ax9, 1Ob%9, 10c; IX-2 - lawl, 2a3#1; X-1 - law9; XI- = j#2, 6ax9, 
Bb#9, Bc#9) 


Liberty No, 2 Rock City 8 AR3 20 20 
(IV-2 = Sa%3, Sbl#2; V-3 - 1b*3, le#3, 3c%3; VII-1 - 61%3; VIII-5 - 1b*3, kel*3, 
Lk#3, 6a%3, 1Ob#3; X=2 - la}, lb¥3; XI~7 - law3, hl*3, 4j#3, 6a%3, 8a%3, 8b%*3,8c%3) 


Little Creek Little Creek No.3 Brilliant 14 AR3 23 22 
(III-1 - 2e; V-7 - 3b#2, 3c%3, 6b%2, Ge*l, 7a%2, 10d%3, 10f#3; VI-1 - 2a%3; VII-3 - 
hax3, how2, 6b%1; VIII-6 - 1b*1, ke2 bn%2, 5b%#3, 10b%3, 10c%3; IX-1 - la#3; X-1 - 
la*3; XI-3 = lav3, 6a%3, 8b%3) 


Lollar Lollar Labuco h AR13 13 12 
(II-1 - 1d%6; Iv-l - Sbl#6; V-5 - lax6, 3b%6, 3c%6, Sal, 6bu6; VI~l - 2c%6; VII-3 - 
3b*#1, a6, let6; 2-2 = la, 1bx6) 


Love Love Warrior 7 ARS 14 12 
(I-1 - 3a; IV-2 = hath, Sbl#5; V-6 = la, 3a%2, 3c#5, 10c#5, 10d%3, 10f*5; VII-1 - 
yaxS; X-2 - lax5, lb¥5; XI-2 - lax, 8b#5) 


M. He & S, lo, 1 Boston 6 An3 26 18 
(II-1 = 1d%3; IV-2 = he, Sa#3; V-7 - le, 3b, 3c#3, 10c%3, 1Od#1, 10f#3, 103; VI-1 - 
2aiZ; VIII-6 = lb¥2, lb#2, Sb¥2, 6a, 6e%2, 1Ob#3; IX-1 - la; X-1 - la%3; XI-6 - 1a#3, 
kj, 6a%3, 8a%3, 8b#3, 8cs XII-1 - hax3) 


Majors Majors W.Blocton 3 AO 27 

(II-1 - 1d; IV-3 - 3a, le, Sbls V-10 - la, 3a, 3b, 3c, 9a, 10c, 10d, 10f, 10j,101; 
VI-l - 2a; VII- - 3e, la, hd, he; X-2 - la, 1b; XI- = bgl, 4j, 6a, 8a; XII-2 - 
2a, ka) 


C. 0. ifay C. 0. May Bos ton 13 AR15 23 23 
(Iv-1 - Sa%h; V-5 = lbw, 3b¥2, 3c%2, 9aw2, 1OL#y; VII-5 - 3e%2, hath, 6cx2, 6d%2, 
7ex23 VIII-5 = 1lc#3, kb#2, hge3, Lkx2, 6axv2; X-1 - lav; XI-5 - law}, Lj, Savy, 
Boxy, 8e%2; XII~1l = hax3) 


C. 0. May No, 2 Rock City 6 AO 19 
(IV-1 - Sas V-7 = 1a3, 2c, 3c, 6a, 10c, 10d, 10f; VII-2 - 6a, 6b; VITI-l - 1b, 41, 
5b, 10b; IX-1 - 2a6, X-1 - la; XI-2 - la, 6a; XII-1 - ha) 


W. E, Meacham Belle Ellen No, 11 Belle Ellen 3 AR1 23 21 
(II-1 - ld%1; [V=3 - 3a*l 3b*1, Sbl#l; V-7 - la3#1, lb], 1b¥l, ld+l 6e, 6f#1, 10f#1; 
VII-6 = ld*l, 2e, 2i*1, 3e*l, 6k#1, 61#1; VIII-1 - 7axl; X-2 - la] lb*1l; XI-3 - 
Bal, 8b*1, Se*)) 


Miles & Harbin No, 1 Rock City 14 AR11 4 wu 
(IV-1 = 5a#5; V-2 - 7ax2, 10f%6; VII-6 = 3e#7, hawk, lid, Leh, jek, 7¢%3; VIII-3 - 
kgl#8, 7a2, 10a*l0; XI-2 - 8b#10, 6c%2) 


Miles & Mayfield Wo. 1 Rock City 8 AR11 24 2h 
(II-1 = 1d#3; IV-2 - Sa%3, 5Sb1#3; V-8 = 1a3#3, 3a%3, 3b*3, 30%3, 6e%3, 6£%2, 10c%3, 
10f#3; VII-l = 3e%2, ha*3, Le#3, 6a%3; VIII-1 - 10b#3; IX-3 - la#3, 20382, 2c#3; 
awl = la%3; XI-3 - )5*3, 8b%3, 8ce%3; XII-1 - hax3) 
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SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 





COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS —_ VIOLATIONS 
Jack Miles Miles Rock City 8 AR11 25 25 


(II-2 = la¥7, 1d#8; IV-1 = Sa#8s; V-5 - 3ci8, 10c%8, 10d*l, lOf#8, 10j#5; VII-5 - 
3e%2, hd¥2, Lj*7, 6c#7, 6d#2; VIII-6 - 1b*8, lgl#7, 6e%3, 7a¥2, 1Oax2, LOb#2; X~2 - 
lax8, lb#8; XI- - 6ax8, 8ax8, 8b#8, Bbx8) 


Mill Creek Coal Co.,Inc. No, 1 Nauvoo 6 AR1O 23 22 
(IV-1 - 5a; V-8 = lak#2, 1b¥2, lb¥2, 3ax2, 3b#2, 3c#2, 1Oc#2, 10f#2; VII-1 - hax2; 
VITI- - hb#2, 6e%2, 7a#2, lOb¥2; IX-1 - 2a3#2; X-2 - la#2, lb#2; XI-5 - law2, 6ax2, 
Ba%2, Bb#2, B8e%2; XII-1 - 2a%2) 


## Montevallo Consolidated No. 1 Underwood 10 AR11 oO 22 

Coal Company, Inc, 
(IV-9 = 1b2, 1b3, 1b, 1b5, lg, 3a, 3b#2, Sb¥2, 6a23 V-5 - 15#2, 3c#l, 7a, Jax2, 109; 
VII-20 = 24#2, 21, 3a, 3b¥2, 3e#2, Ldx2, Lix2, 6b, 6k#2, 61; VIII-9 - 1c#2, lic, 5d, 
6ax2, 6b¥2, 6£%2, 7ax2, Ba, Yax2; IX-1 - 2a3"2; X-2 = la, 1b; XI~k - 8ax2, Sdx2, 
8cx2, Bex2) 


Moore No. 3 We Blocton 3 AR6 31 Change 
(IV-1 - Sbl; V-12 - la, 3b, 3c, 6b, 6e, 6f, 9a, 10c, 10d, 10f, 104, 101; VII-10 - 


ld, 1f, lh, 2d, 2i, 3e, ha, ld, bi, 6k; X-1 - la; XI-6 ~ la, hj, 6a, 8a, 8b, 8e; 
XIT-1 - ha) 


Moore No. 10 W. Blocton 3 ARS 25 21 
(II-1 - 1d*3; IV-3 - la, 3a%3, 5b1*5; V-8 - 1a3#3, lalt5, lb#5, 3b, 3c%5, Gex, 6£%3, 
10f#5; VIII-8 - 2a, 2b%3, lb*l, Sb#1, 6a%3, 6a%3, 6e%3, Ob]; IX-l - 2al%3; X-2 - 
la#5, lb*3; XI-2 - 6a%5, 8a) 


##* Moro Moro No. 2 Sayreton 9 AR3 2 2 
(V-1 = 15#2; XT-1 - 8c#3) 


McConnell-Williams No, 2 Brookside 9 AR1 17 Change 


(III-1 - 2b; Ivel - 5bl; V-7 - la, 3b, 3c, 5a, 6e, 10d, 104; VII-2 - ha, his X-2 - 
la, 1b; <I- - la, 6a, 8a, 8b) 


licCulley Belle Ellen No, 6 Belle Ellen 2 AR8 18 18 
(1V-3 = 3a%3, 3b*3, Sb2%#1s Vel - Sa%3, 10c#7, 10d%3, 10f#7; VII-7 - 1ld%5, 2d¥7, 213, 
3ex4, baX7, ix3, 6k#3; X-1 - 1b#7; XI-3 - 4j#3, 6a%7, 8e%3) 


Oscar McGough Oscar McGough Carbon Hill 3 AR3 2h 2h 
No, 2 
(I¥-1 = 5b#3; V-10 = lax3, 3b*3, 3c%3, 6b*3, 9a%3, 10c#3, 1Od%3, 10f#*3, 105%3, 101#3; 


VII-4 - 3e%3, hat3, hdx3, Uh#3; X-2 = lax}, lb3; XI-7 = lat3, 4j*3, 6a%3, 8ax3, 8b#3, 
8c%#3, 8£%3) 


McGough Mining Co. No, 1 Nauvoo 5 AR11 6 6 

(I-2 = 3ax6, 3b¥6; IT-1 - 1d#2; IV-2 - Sax, Sbd¥6; V-12 = la2x6, lalw6, ldu2, 3b¥6, 
30%6, 6b%6, 6e%6, 10c#6, 10d#2, 10f%6, 10j#6, 101#2; VIT-10 - lhw6, 2dx6, 2e%2, inh, 
3e%2, ax6, ex, hd, hix6, 61h; VIII-8 - lax2, low#2, hax2, bub, cx, 6ax6, 
6b#2, Gex6; IX-2 - 2036, 2a6#2; X-2 - lax6, lbids XI-6 - law, lihl6, 56, 6ax6, 
8b¥6, 8ex6; XII=1 - ax) 


Niblett & Higginbotham Love No, Warrior 5 AR1 19 17 
(III-1 = 2e*1; Iv-1 - Sbl#1; V-7 = lawl, 3a, 3bi1, 3c#1, lOc#l, l0d"l, 10f#1; VI-l 


2a: VII-1 - 7 VIII-1 - lOb¥1l; X~2 - lav], lb*1; XI-4 - la#l, 6a%l, Baxl, Sbdxl; 
XIi-1 = ha*l 


Niblett No. 1 Warrior 7 AO 18 
(Iv--1 = Sbl; V-8 = la, 3a, 3b,.3c, 6d, 10c, 10d, 10f; VII-1 - ha; VIII-1 - Sb; X-2 - 
la, 1b; <I-4 = la, 6a, 8a, 8b; XTI-1 = ha) 


Winfred Owens Winfred Owens Creeltown 4 AO 11 


(IV-1 = Sbl; V-4 - 10c, 10d, 1Of, 103; VI~l - 2a; VII=1 - 3e; X=1 - la; XI-3 - la, 
8b, 8c) 


Parker, Brown & No. 1 Jasper 4 AR7 23 23 
Elliott 
(IV-2 = Sax, Sbl#5; V-9 = la¥7, 3b#7, 3c#7, 6ex6,9ax2, 10c#2, 10d#2, 1Of#7, 105#2; 


VII-5 = 212, 3e%2, ha¥7, lde3, hex2; X-2 - laxt7, lo¥7; XI-5 - lax7, 4j*7, 8a*7, 
Bb46, Bc#2) 
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Sterling Pate Pate Rock City 5 AR11 31 Change 
(II-1 - 1d; IV-3 - 3b, 5a, 5b; vV-8 = le, 3b, 3c, 9a, 10c, 10d, 10f, 103; vit-8 - 3e, 
ba, lg, 6a, 6b, 6c, 6d, 7c; VIII-5 = ligl, bk, lm, 7a, 10b; X-1 - las XI-l) - la, Lj, 
8b, 8c; XII-1 - La} 


Sterling Pate Noe l Rock City 5 AR3 22 21 
(IV-1 - 5as V-9 = lbe2, lb#2, 3b#3, 3c%3, 6ex3, 1lOc#3, LOdwl, lOf#2, 10j*3; VII-1 - 
hat2s VIII-5 - lbx2, Sbe3, 6ax2, 6c%3, LOb*3; X-1 - lax3; XI-5 - lax3, 4jx3, 6ax3, 
Bex3, 8px 3) 


Ge M. Phillips Nos. 2 Dora 13 AR17 15 15 
(IV-1 = 5bl#1l; V-2 - lbell, 7a#ll; VII-7 - ld#ll, 3b%*10, 3e#9, 4avll, Uhell, 6a#1, 
6c#11l; VIII-2 = kgl#l0, 7ax6; xI-3 - 8axll, 8b«11, Sc#10) 


Quality Ganey Rock City 3 AR4 29 29 

(I-1 - Zaks IV-1 - Saxh; V-9 - lash, Foie, 3c, Sb, Sarl, lOc, LOdwh, LOL#h, 
1Oj#; VII-3 = 3exh, bax, beeh; VITI-6 = lbe, Lor, Sbkh, 6axh, 6bel, LOb#; IX-1 - 
lawl; X=2 = lawl, lbw; XI-5 - lax, bj, 6axh, Sbxl, Sex; XII-1 = Laxl) 


Quinn Quinn Dora 4 AR2 25 25 
(IV-1 = 5Sbl#2; V-10 - la#2, 3axl, 3b2, 3c%2, 6bx2, Saxl, lOc#2, lOdwl, lOf#2, 104x2; 
VI-1 - 2axls; VIT=3 - 3e*l, bax2, Sc#l; X-2 - lax2, Lb¥2; XI-7 - lax2, heie1 - Ins + 


4jx2, 6ax2, Bpx2, Sexi; XII-1 - Lax2) 


Quinn Noe 2 Dora 4 AO 18 | 
(III-l - 2e; Iv-2 - ha, Sbl; V-7 - la, 3b, 3c, 6b, 10c, 10f, 1043 VII-1 - ba; xX-2 - 
la, 1b; XI-l - la, bj,6a, 8b; xII-1 - ha) 


Reed Jake Phillips Sumiton 12 AR3 22 22 
(II-1 - ld¥l; Iv-1 - Sb2¥1; vV-2 - lb¥l, 1Oj#1; VII-9 - ld#l, 2d*l, 2ixl, Jel, Lawl, 
ud*1, ugel, écx1, 6d#1; VITI-h = lc#1, Wbel, 7axl, lOb¥l; X-3 - laxl,lg#l, 1j+1l; 
XI-2 - Sb«1, Bcx1) 


Reno Arnold No.& Warrior 5 AR12 17 16 
(II-1 = 1dx5; Iv-2 = hax3, Sblx5; V-6 - la,3b#5, 3cx5, lOcw5, 10d#5, 10fe5; VII-1 - 
laxS; V1II-1 - 10b*3; X-1 - laxS; XI-l - lawS, 6ae5, Bax5, Obx5; XII-1 - Lass) 


Renshaw No. 3 Warrior 12 AR13 18 18 
(II<1 = 1d#10; IV-1 = 5blx10; v=-5 = Lb¥l0, 3b#10, 3c#10, 10d*3, 10f#10; VII-2 - 
laxl0, lg#l0; VITE-2 - lbxS, lObx5; Ix-2 - 22310, 2a6"10; X-2 - lawl0, 1b#10; XI-3 - 
4j#10, 8ax10, 8b*10) 


A.J eRoberts Roberts Noe2 Empire 13 AR13 2k, 2h 
(IV-1 - Sb1#9; V-6 - 3b#9, 3c%9, 10c#9, 10dx2, 10f#9, 10j*9; VI-2 - 2ax9, 2c%9; 
VII-5 = 3e%9, hax9, Yde9, Whe9, Lix9; VIII-2 - hbe9, lOb#9; X-3 - lax9, Llb¥9, 1f«9; 
XI-5 = Ujx9, 6ax9, 8a%9, Sbx9, Scx9) 


Le Te Roberts No. 1 Dora 7 ARL 25 25 
(IV-2 = 3a%2, Sbl#2; V-10 = lbx2, lew2, 3b#2, 3c%2, 6ex2, Jax2, 10c%2, 10d"2, 1Ofx2, 
10j#2; VII-3 - 3e%2, hax2, lgx2; VIII-2 - lb*2, lOb#2; X-2 - lax2, lb#23 1-6 = lax2, 
Lj#2, 6ax2, 8ax2, 8bx2, 8cx2) 


Rock City Big River Rock City 8 AR16 32 Change 
No. 3 

(III-1 - 3d; Iv-2 = 5a,5b; V-7 - la3, lb, lh, 3b, 9a, 10d, 10f; VII-6 - 3e, ha, hd, 

hg, li, 7h; VIII-7 = lc, lgl, lk, bn, 6a, 10a, 10b; IX-3 - la, 2a3, 2a6; X-2 - la, 

lb; XI-3 - 8b, 8c, 8g; xII-1 - ba) 


Rock City No. 2 Rock City 8 AR3 28 25 

(IV-2 - 5ax3, 5b2; v-8 - lex}, 1hx3 3, 3c%3, Yat3, 10c#3, 1Od*3, lOf#3, 10j*3; VII-5 - 
3e%3, hax3, 6b*3, 6c, 6k; VIII-5 = Lb«3, Lgl*3, Lk#3, 6a%3, lObe3; IX-2 - lax}, 2a6%3; 
X=2 = lax3, Ld}; XI-3 = 4jx3,Sbe3, Sex3; .II-1 - hax3) 


Rollo & Headrick No. 6 Sipsey 7 ARS 29 29 
(IvV=2 = Zax, Sblwks V-12 - la2uy, =i lal, lex, 3axh, 3b, Jexl, Obey, Sark, 
1l0dx2, lOf*, 1Ojxls VI-1 = 2axhs; VII-5 - Jexh, lax, Udel, Une, Lieh; VITI-2 - 
Ube, Savy; IX-1 - or XI-5 = Sb, 6axh, Sax, Sb, Sox; XIT-1 1f sl) 
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G. E. Rouse No. 1 Creeltown hu AR6 26 25 
(IV-3 - law6, 3a%6, 5Sbd1; V~7 - las6, 3d%6, 3c%6, bbb, lOdl, lOf*6, 10j*6; VII-6 - 
2e#6, 3ex6, lax6, deb, Lhe6, 6kxhs VITI-3 - lb¥5, be5, lObK5; X-2 - lax6, lbx6; 
XI-5 - lax6, ljx6, 6ax6, 8bx6, 8cx6) 


S- and M. No. 1 Rock City 7 AR6 27 15 
(I-l = 3a%l; IV-3 - 5axl, 5b, Sbll; V-6 - 3b, 3c, 9a, lOc#1l, 1O0dxl, lOf*l; VI-1 - 
2a; VII-3 - 3e, hdl, 6c; VIII-6 = lb#l, bb, bexl, bk, 6axl, LOb¥1; IX-1 - 2d2"1; 
X-1 - lavl; XT-4 - la, 6a%l, Sbx1, 8cx%l; xrI-1 - ha) 


Self Mining Noe 2 Brilliant 13 AR17 10 7 
(IV-1 = 5b2%1; V-1 - lel; VI-1 - 2a%1; VII-1 - lhdel; VIII-4 - hj, lm, 6a, 7a*1; 
X-1 - lal; XI-1 - 8bx1) 


Sheelor Sheelor No.3 Brookside 2 AR1L 20 19 
(I-l - 3a%l3 IT-1 - ldxl; v-8 - lawl, kbel, 9a, lOc#l, l0d«1l, lof#l, 1Oj#1, 1011; 
VII-1 - hal; X-1 - laxl; XI-7 - lawl, 3axl, bgxl, Saxl, Sbx1, Scxl, Sfx1; xXII-1 - 
la*1) 


Sims No. 1 Rock City 7 AR1LO 25 23 
(IV-2 - 5ax9, Sb; V-7 - la3#2, lbx2, 3c%9, 10c#9, 10d#3, 1Of#9, 10j#8; VI-1 - 2a; 
VII-2 - hax9, bgx9; VIII-5 - lbe3, ibid, Sbx3, 6axd, LObe2; IX-3 - lax2, 2a6x2, 
2d2%s X-1 = law9; XI-4 - lax9, 6ax9, Sbx9, Sgelj) 


Slaton Case Rock Warrior 5 AO 18 

No. 1h 
(III-1 - 2b; IV-1 = 5bl; V-6 = la, 3b, 3c, 0c, 10d, lOf; VII-1 - ha; VIII-2 = 5b, 
10b; X=-2 = la,lb; XI-lL - la, 6a, ba, bb; XII-1 - ha) 


Stover and Crane No. 4 Warrior 6 AR1S 26 25 
(I-1 - 1d#3; III-2 - 2b, 2e%3; IV-1 - 5bl#3; V-7 = lalje3, 1b¥3, 3ax3, 3b#3, 3ex3, 
6e%3, lOf*3; VI-1 - 2a%3; VII-3 = hax3, hd#3, bix3; VITI-3 - Lb*3, Sb#3, 1ObH3; 
IX-1 - 2a6%3; X-2 - lax3, 1b¥3; XI-l - lax3, 4j+3, 8a%3, 8bx3; xIT-1 - hax3) 


H. He Taft No. 2 Parrish 10 AR2 25 Change 
(I-l - 3bs III-l - 3d; IV-1 - 5bl; V-7 -le, 3b, 3c, 10c, 10d, 10f, 10J; VII-4 - 
3e, ba, ld, lh; VITI-6 - 1b, lc, Sb, 6d, 6e, 10d; X-1 - la; XI-3 - la, 6a, 8; 
XII-1 - ha) 


H. H. Taft No. 3 Cordova 13 ABM, 17 17 
(2¥-1 = Sbl#u; V-7 = 3b¥l, 3cxl, Ge#h, lOc%h, 1Od¥l, lOf*h, 1LOjxy; VI-1 - hawk; 
VIII-1 - beh; IX-1 - 2a6%1; X-1 - lax; XI- - lax, 6axl, Sax, Sbeh; XIT-1 = hax) 


He He Taft Taft No. 3691 Cordova 4 AO 20 
(IV-1 = Sbl; V-9 = la, 3b, 3c, 6e, Ga, 0c, 10d, 10f, 104; VIII-5 - hb, Sb, 6c, 6e, 
10cs IX-l1 - 2a3; X-l - la; XI-3- la, 6a, 9b) 


Taft No. 1 Cordova 11 AR1LO 20 20 

(I-l - 3a; ITI-1 - 2d#h; Iv-3 - laxh, Sbdl#h, Sbl2*4; V-7 - lawl, 3d4h, 3c, 6be, 
Ja%l, Sax, LOfe; VI-1 - 2a%; VII-1 - 3axys VIII-2 = beh, 6cxys IX-1 - 2aleh; 
X-1 - lawl; 11-2 = 6axl, Sol) 


Taft No. 1 Nora 3 AR3 5) 18 
(IV-3 - la, 3a, Sb1*3; V-10 - law3, 3b%3, 3c%3, 6e%3, Ga, 1Oc#3, 10d, lOf#3, 10533, 
101; VI-l - 2a; VII-5 - 3e, lax3, dl, bh, bis VIII-4 - 1b, Ub, heS, 10b; x-2 - 
Lax3, lb¥3; XI-5 - lax3, bjx3, 6a%3, Sax2, 83; XII-1 - 2a%3) 


Taft No. 2 Dora 3 AR2 21 21 

(I-1 - 3a%1l; III-1 - 2b#l; IV-1 - 5bl#2; V-6 - lax2, 3b#2, 3cx2, 1O0c#2, LOfH2, lOjx2; 
VII-3 - 2i#1, hax2, hex2; VIII-1 - bbl; X-2 - lax2, lb#2; XI-) = lax2, 6ax2, 8ax2, 
Sbx2; XII-2 = 2a%2, lal) 


Taft No. 3 Dora 3 AR1L 33 33 
(IV-2 ~ lav2, Sbl#2; V-12 - lax2, 3a#2, 3b#2, 3cx2, 6ex2, 7ax2, 9ax2, lOc#2, 10dx2, 
1Of#2, 10j*2, 1OL#2; VI-1 - 2a%2; VII-5 = 3ex2, hax2, bde2, Lhe2, Lix2; VITI-k - lbx2, 


le#2, Lb#2, 7ax2; IX-1 - 2a3%#2; X-2 - Llax2, Lb¥2; XI-6 = lax2, bj#2, 6ax2, Sax2, 
Bbx2, 8x2) 
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ALABAMA (Continued) 


SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 
COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 
Taft No. 7 Dora 6 ARB 38 38 
(II-1 = ld¥l; ITI-1 - 2b%y; Iv-8 - lawl, lbl¥7, 1b2*7, Lble7, lge7, 3axl, hax, 
5bl*7; V-1l - lax7, 3b#7, 3c%7, 6be5, 6ex7, Yaxl, lOc#7, lOdxl, lOf*7, 10jx2, 101#1; 
VII-5 - 3exl, ba¥7, bd*7, lhel, hix7; VIII-) - lb¥l, lc#l, hbe2, lOdel; X-2 - lax7, 
1b*7; XI-5 - lax7, 4j#7, 6ax7, 8ax6, Sbx7; xTI-1 - hax7) 





Taft No. 9 Dora L ARS 27 27 
(I-2 = 3a#l, 3bx1; Iv-1 - 5b1#8; y-10 - lax8, 3bx8, 3c%8, 6bx6, 9ax8, 10cx8, 10de1, 
l0f*8, 10j*2, 101#1; VII-) - 3e#1, hax8,ld3, bhxl; VIII-3 - lbel, bbe8, 10b«1; 
X-2 - lawd, ldw8; xr-l - 1aw8, 6x8, Sax8, Bpx8; xrI-1 - hax5) 


Taylor No. 3 Rock City 8 AR1L 36 35 
(I-2 = 3a#l, 3b*13 IT-1 - ld¥l; Iv-1 - Saxl; v-8 - lexl, 3b#1, 3c#1, 6b#1, lOc#l, 
1Od¥1, lOf#1l, 10j#1; VI-2 - lc, 2a#l; VII-9 - 2ixl, 3exl, Lavl, udel, Lgl, Lixl, 
hj#l, 6b¥1, 7h#l; VITI-7 - hexl, bjwl, Lkwl, Sb¥1, 6axl, lOb*1, lOc#l; X-2 - lal, 
lb¥l; xI-k - lawl, Sax1, 8b#1, 8x1) 


Lee Trice Lee Trice Creeltown 5 AR3 wu 12 
(V-5 - la3, le, 3c%3, lOf#3, 10j#3; VI-l - 2a%3; VII-2 - 3e%3, hax}; X-1 - lax3; 
xI-5 > la%3, 6ax3, 8ax3, 8bx3, c#3) 


0. Ce Trice No. 2 Empire 5 AR3 18 17 
(IV-1 = Sal; V-7 - lawl, 3bel, 3c%l, 6b¥1, lOc#l, 1lOf¥l, 10j#1; VI-1 - 2a; VII-1 - 
hal; X-2 - laxl, ld¥l; X1-6 - lawl, Lj+l, 6ax1, basi, 8bx1, 8cx1) 


Tucker No. 2 Boston 6 AR7 2k 22 
(V-9 = lbt1, le*l, 3b¥1, 3c#1, hawl, 6c, lOc#l, lOd¥1, lOf*l; VI-1 - 2c; VII-3 - 
3e*1, hatl, g*ls; VITI-4 - lb¥l, 3b#1, Sb*l, Gels; IX-1 - lavls X-1 - lawl; XI-l - 
lawl, 6ax1, Sal, Sd*1; xr-1 - axl) 


Twin Arrows No. 1 Lynn 2 AR3 13 ll 
(IV-1 - Sal; V-5 = la, 3c%3, 10c#3, lOd*1, lOf#3; VII-1 - la*3; VITI-2 - Sb, lOb«3; 
X-1 - lax3; XI-3 - lax3, hjx3, Sb*3) 


Uptain No. 1 Warrior c AR1 14 Change 
(I-1 - 3a; Iv-2 - ha, Sbl; v-4 - 1a3, 3c, lOc, 1Of; VII-1 - ha; X-2 - la, 1b; XI-h - 
la, 6a, 8a, 8b) 


L. R. Watson L.R.Watson Empire 10 AR13 18 18 
(Iv-2 - 1lb¥l0, 5b1*¥10; v-5 - lb#l0, 3b*10, 3cx10, l0d#l, lOf*l0; VI-1 - 2a*l0; 
VII-5 - 3e%3, haxlO, ld¥lO, LixlO, 6c#10; VIII-l1 - 7axl0; X-1 - law3; XI-3 - hjx1o, 
Bb#10, 8c#10) 


Webb No. 3 Rock City 4 AR6 22 22 
(IV-2 = Sax6, Sb#3; V-9 - 1a3*3, 1bx6, 3b¥6, 30%6, 6exb, 6fx6, 9ax6, 1OcH6, lOf*6; 
VII-2 = haw6, ix6; VIITI-3 - lb#2, 6c%6, 10b*6; IX-1 - law6; X-1 - lax6; XI-l - lax6, 
6axé, Bax6, Bbx6) 


Ed Weeks Ed Weeks Rock City 14 ABS x 29 
(II-1 - ld#5; IV-1 - Sa#5; V-6 - 1a3%5, 3c%5, 9ax3, lOde3, LOf*5, 10j*5; VII-6 - 
hax5, lex5,6a%3, 6b*3, 7ex2, 7h#2; VIII-6 - le#5, lgl*3, Lk#3, Linh, Sb¥5, baxh; 
IX-3 - 2al5, 2035, 2d22; X-1 - laxS; XI-6 - lax5, 4j#3, 6ax5, Ba, Sbx5, Scx5) 


Wood & Burleson No. l Rock City wy AR16 31 30 
(IV-2 - Saw, Sbe2; vV-5 = lew, 3c%8, Ode, 1Of*l, lOjwhs VIU-9 = 3exl, Laxh, Lex, 
livh, 6a%8, 6b¥, 7ax2, 7ox2, 7hx2; VIII-8 = lew, Lobel, beglx9, Ljwh, Lkel, lme2, 
Sb, lObwhs IX-2 - 2032, 2a6%2; X-1 - law; xI-l - lc#l, biel, S8bx8, Bex) 


Wood & Burleson No. 2 Rock City 11 ark 19 4 
(III-1 = 2b; IV-2 = 5axl, Sbx2; Vel) - 6e,10c, 10del, lOf; VII- = Uhwl, 6a%1, 6cx2 
61#1; VITI-L - lgl#2, 6ex1, LOb*, 12bx2; IX-] = 283; X=1 - haxh; XI-2 - 6axh, Bp) 


Wood & Burleson Nos 2=A Rock City 12 ARL 18 1, 
(IV-2 = Sax, Sbe2; v-l - 6e, 10c, lOdwl, 10f; VII-4 - lhl, 6axl, 6c%2, 6lxl; 
VIII-h = lglx2, 60#1, 10b«h, 12bx2; IX-1 - 203; X-1 - hawks XI-2 — 6axs, Sdeks) 


Wood & Burleson No. 3 Rock City 13 ARS 27 22 

(ITe\l - 1dw53 IV-2 - Sax5, Sbx3; vel - 3b1, 10d¥l, lOf*5, 1015; VI-2 - 2a, le; 
VII-7 = ld, 2e, 3exl,, herl, Lex, Jax2, 7% 5 VIII-5 = Lexh, Sbx5, 6ax2, bex5, LCbx5; 
IX-2 - 2al, 2e6"3; X-1 - law5; XI-2 - 6a%5, Sbx5; XII-1 - axl) 
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ARKANSAS 
SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REFEAT 
COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOIATIONS _ 
## Clarksville Clarksville Clarksville 11 AR2 28 27 


No. 2 
(III-1 - lex2; Iv-3 = 3ax2, 3d¥2, Libx2; V3 = lbw, lbe1, 1jxl; VII-7 - ldw2, 2dx2, 
2ex2, 2442, hax2, Lex2, 6cx2; VITI-8 - hb#2, hex2, Sb#2, 6bx2, 6dx2, 6ex2, 9b, lObH2; 
IX-2 = lav2, 20382; X-1 = lax2; XI-2 - 8bx2, 8x2; XIT-1 - hax2) 


## N and H Excelsior Bridges Hackett 3 AR6 23 20 
(I-l - 3b#2; V-7 = 1a3#2, lb¥2, 1bx2, 13x2, 2c, 3b, 3c#2; VII-7 - ldx2, 2a%2, ha, 
Ud#2, hex2, 6ex2, 6kx2; VIII=-5 - Sbx2, 6ax2, 6ax2, Sax2, LOb¥2; X-1 - law2; 'I-1 - 
8bx2; XII-1 - hax2) 


#+ Frazier Barr Hackett 4 fR23 25 2h 
((I-3 = la*¥7, 3a*7, 3b¥1; V-9 - lad*7, 1la3x7, lay#7, lale7, lb¥7, 1j#7, 2c, 3bxl, 
3e#73 VII=-5 = 2d%7, 247, lide7?, 6c%7, 6x7; VIII-3 - Sb*7, 6e%7, lOb*7; Ix-l - 
2alx73 X-1 = lax73 41-3 = L5#7, bbe7, 8cx7) 


#* Kemp & Johnson Kemp & Johnson Clarksville 6 An6 27 27 
(I-3 = lax6, lb%6, 3b%6; [1-2 - ldx6, lex3; IV-2 = 5ax6, Sb#6; V-2 - lbx6, 15x6; 
VI-2 = lax5, 2a%5; VITI-9 - 1c#6, Wbil, Sb6, Sb#3, 6ax6, Gexl, Gbil, LOb#6, 12ax1; 
IX- = lax6, 2al#3, 2036, 2a3%23 KI-3 - 6ax6, 7b¥6, Idx) 


Ht Me Pe Me Pe Excelsior 3 AR1O 33 31 

((I1-2 = 3a%5, 3b¥5; IV-1 = Sb¥1l; V-10 - 1a3*5, lbe5, lbx5, lc, lj, 2cx3, 3b#3, lahjx5, 
3ex5, GexS; VII-8 = ldxS5, 2de5, 21%5, has2, aed, lexS, 6cx5, 6ki5; VITIN“6 - haxd, 
Ube5, Sbi#5, 6ax5, 6ax5, 1lObeS; Ix-2 = law5, 2a3njs X-1 - laxS; XI-2 - 7oel, 8bx5; 
XII-1 - Lax5) 


## Morrison Morrison Excelsior 3 ARS 37 2h 
(IIT=3 = la, 2e, 3d; IV-4) = 3a%2, 3b#2, Sbl#2, 5b7; V-13 - 1a3#2, lb#2, lbx2, le, 
1j#2, 2c, 3b, 3c¥2, 6e#2, lOc, 10e, 10g, 103; VII-7 - ld#2, lh, 2x2, 2ex2, 21x2 
6cx2, 6kx2; VIII-3 = Sbx2, 6ax2, 7ax2; X-1 = lax2; XI-5 = lax2, 6ax2, 7a, 7bx2, Boxe; 
XII-1 - hax2) 


## Prairie Prairie Clarksville 1 AR12 Ls Ls 

(II-1 - 1d#7; IV-5 - 1b2#7, 1b5#7, lex7, Sax2, Sb¥7; V-9 = la2#7, lal#7, lal«7, Lb*7, 

lb®7, 1d%7, 15*7, 3c¥7, 9a*7; VII-7 - ldx7, 2d"7, 2e*7, awh, ldx7?, 6c#7, 6k3; VITI- 

11 = 1lc#7, Lib*7, Sbx7, Sbe, 6a#7, 6bx7, 6d#7, 6e%7, 7ax7?, 8ax3, lObx7; IX-5 - lax7, 

mn Zadeh, 2a6*7, 2d2#7 5 X-1 = la#7; XI-5 - ld#7, Lj*7, 7b#7, 8bx7, 87 ; XII-l1 - 
#7 


##* Smokeless Fuel No. 8 Midland 5 AR2 %6 36 

CO. 
(IV-5 = lav2, 3ax2, 3o¥2, Sblx2, Sb12%2; V-9 - Lbx2, 1j#2, 3b#2, 3cH#2, lOc#2, 1lOex2, 
LOge2, 1Ogx2, 1Oj#2; VII-7 = ldw2, 2d#2, 2ex2, 2ix2, hawx2, lgx2, 6c%2; VIII-6 - Sbx2, 
6ax2, 6bel, Edel, 6ex2, LObH2; X-1 - lax2; XI-7 - jx2, Sax2, 6ax2, 7ax2, 7b*2, Sax2, 
Sox2; XII-1 = hax2) 


## Thayer Thayer No.2 Hackett 3 ARY 23 20 

(I-1 = 3a%6; Iv-2 - la, 5b1#2; v-5 = lb¥6, lc, 1jx6, 3b¥3, 3x6; VII-8 - ldx6, 2dx6, 
2e, 21%6, hax6, Lex6, 6cx%6, 6k6; VIII~2 - lbs6, Sbe6s; X-1 = lax6; XI-3 - 6ax6, 7bx3, 
8bx6; XII-1 - ha+x6) 


*# Victor Victor No»2 Paris . AR1 26 Change 
(III-1 = la; V-5 = la3, lb, lc, 1j, 3c; VII-8 - 1d, lh, 2d, 2e, 2i, ha, ug, 6c; 
VIII-6 = lb, lc, 5b, 6a, 6e, 10b; IX-2 - 2al, 2a3; .-1 - las; XI-2 - la, Sb; XII-1 - 
ha) 
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OHTO 
SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 
COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS _VICLATIONS 
#* Armstrong Georges Armstrong 6 AR, 17 5 
Mills 


(II-2 - la¥3, lds IvV-2 = lb, hos V-2 = lb, 1j3 VI-l - 2c3 VII=-3 = 6a, 6c%2, 743 
VIII-2 - 6a, 10b; IX-2 - 1b, 2a3#2; X-l - las XI-1 = 6c#3; XII-1 - ha) 


B, and H, B, and H, Glouster 3 AO 23 
(II-1 = 1d; IV-1 - 5a; V-8 - lb, 3b, 5a, 6f, 10c, 10d, 10f, 105; VII-2 ~ 3a, ld; 
VITI-3 - hd, 5b, 6ds IX-1 - 203; X-1 - la; XI- - hel, bhi, 8b, 8c; XII-2 - la, ha) 


Black Diamond Black Diamond Buchtel 10 AR1LL 35 26 
(II-1 = 1d%2; III-l - 2e; IV-l - 5a%2; V-8 = lals#2, lbx2, 3b%2, 30#2, 10c#2, 10d#2, 
lOf#2, 105#2; VII~8 - 3a, 3b*2, 3ex2, haw2, hdx2, hi, Sa, 6c%23 VIII-5 = 1c, hglx2, 
Unv2, Gi, 12a; Ik-2 - 2a1#2, 283; X-1 = la%2s XI~6 = lawl, 6ax2, Bax2, 8x2, Bcx2, 
Bex2; XII-2 - la, 2a%2) ' 


Captina Coal, Inc. Captina No. 2 Dover 9 AR16 7 7 
(VI~l - 2c¥l3 VII-k = kdx6, 5ax2, 6b¥11, 6d#5; IX-1 - 2a3%k; <Tml - Bcx2) 


D and H D and H Murray City L AR6 22 21 
(II-1 = 1d%3; III-1 - 2e%2; IV-1 - 5a%3; V=8 = 1a%3, 3b%3, 3c%3, 6e#3, lO0c#3, 10d#3, 
10f*3, 10j*3; VII-3 - 21%3, hd*3, 4ix3; VIII-3 - lb, lOb*l, 10c*1; X-1 - la¥3; XI-) ~ 
hgl*1, 8a%3, 8b#3, 8cx3) 


Dunmore Dumore Murray City 10 AR13 27 25 

(I-l = 3b%3; II-1 - 1d¥33 III-1 - 2e; IV-1 - 5a%3; V-8 - 1al*3, lb%3, le#3, 30%3, 
10c#3, 10d#3, 10f#3, 10j*3; VII-3 = 4d#3, Sal, 603; VIII- - 1c%3, kb#3, 5b*3, 1c} 
Ik-2 - 2a3%3, 2a6%3; X-1 - lal; XI-5 - la%3, 6a%3, 8a%3, 8b*3, 8c%#3) 


Eddie Eddie No, 2 Stewartsville 5 ARS 23 16 
(IZ-1 - 1d*l; IV-1 - 5a*l; V-10 = le#l, 3b, 3c#5, 6b, 6f, 10c#5, 10d#2, 10f*5, 105*2, 
a rae = 3a, 3b#2, Jex2, ax2, bd, 61*33 IX-1 - 2al¥5; X-1 - 1f; XI-3 - la, 
a>, Oc#Z 


Hellyer's & Wilson Hellyer's Kimberly 2 ARL 20 20 

& Wilson 
(II-1 = 1d#2; ITI-1 - lav2; IV-1 - Sa#2s V-10 = 1a3#2, lb#2, 1ld#2, 3b¥1l, 3c%2, bex2, 
10c#2, 10d:#1, 1Of%2, 105#23 VII-1 - 6k#2; VIII-2 - 22, 6d#2; X-1 - lax2; XTq2 - 
Bax2, Bb#¥2; XII~-1 = hax2) 


Lee Jenkins Jenkins Glouster 13 AR12 26 22 
(II-1 - ldx5; III-1 - 2e%2; IV-1 - Sa#5; V-9 - lal#5, 1a3#5, lalw5, 3b*5, 6ex5, 
10c#5, 10d*5, 1Of*5, 10j#53 VI~1 - 2a%5; VII-3 - 3e%5, hdw5, hiwd; VIII-2 - 7a%5, 
10c; IX-2 = 2al, 2a33 X-l - law5; XI-5 = gl#5, hh, 6a%5, 8bx5, Bcx5) 


Kimberly Mining Co, No, 10 Kimberly 3 ARS 22 21 
(Im1 = 3a; III-2 - 2e%2, 3d%2; IV-1 - 5ax5; V-5 - 3b¥5, 10c#5, lOde5, 10f*5, 1OJj#1; 
VII-5 = 3a, 3b#5, bdwS, hiv, 6b¥5; VIII-3 - hb*l, hel, Linas ; IX-1 - 2a6%5; 
X-1 - la*5; XI-2 - 8bx5, 8c%5; XII-1 - 1ax3) 


Loper Tar Heel New Plymouth 5 ARL 23 21 
(II-1 - 1c*3; III-2 - lax], 2b¥l; IV-1 - 5a%k; V-6 - law, lc#2, 3c#2, 6£¥*1, lOdHy, 
1Ol#y; VI-1 - 2a%3; VII-4 - ha, hew2, hj, 6k*3; VIII-2 - hell, Sb; IX-1 - lax}; 
X-1 = laws XI-k = Sb¥2, 7a, 7b¥y, 70¥2) 


Lost Run Lost Run No,3 N,Straitsville 8 AR20 23 19 
(IV-1 - 5a*8; V-7 - lax8, 3c¥8, Sa, 10c#l, 10d%8, 1Of*8, 1058; VII-3 - ldx8, 6b, 
6c%8; VIII-L = ln#8, yp, 6a, 7a%O; [Xl - 2a6"8; X-1 - la#l; XI-5 - glx6, 6ax8, 
Ba%3, Sb*8, Bc*7; XII~-1 - lax2) 


Martin Martin Kimberly 7 AR1O 35 35 
(IV-1 - 5a¥7; V-10 = lal#7, 1a2#7, lal#7, 1b¥7, 3b%2, 3c#7, 10c*7, 10d*3, 10f#7, 
105#7; VI-2 - 2a%1, 2c#7; VII-8 - 3a%7, 3e%3, ld#7, liv, 6b*7, 6c#7, 6g#1, 7b*1; 
VIII-6 = 1b#7, lb¥2, 4gl*7, ln*7, lOb¥1, 12a%7; IX-2 - 2a3#2, 2a6%7; X-1 - lax7; 
XI-l, - 6a#7, 8a%7, 8b*7, 8c+#7; XIT=-1 - lax2) 
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Ohio (Continued) 


SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 





COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 
Rosser & Cochran Rosser & Crooksvil le 2 AO 19 
Cochran 


(Iv-1 - Sa; V-8 - 1a2, lh, 3b, 6e, 10c, 10d, 10f, 1033 VI-1 - 2a; VIII-2 - lb, 10b; 
IX] = 2al; X-1 - la; XI-5 - la, gl, 8b, 8c, 8e 


Sycamore Sycamore Millfield 10 AR2 23 20 
(II=1 = 1d#2; IV-1 - 5ax2; V-5 = 10c#2, 1Odx2, lOf#2, 10jx2, LOL; VII~1 - haw2; 
VIII-5 = Uf, n*l, 5b, lOax2, lOb#2; IX-2 - 2al#2, 2a3*1; X-1 - lax2; XI-6 - 3a, 
hgl#l, 6a%2, 8ax2, 8bx2, Bex2; XII-1 - 1ax2) 


## Tar Run Tar Run Glencoe 6 AR16 3h 30 
(1-3 - 3a%l, 3b¥1, ha¥l; Il-1 - 1d¥9; IV-1 - Sa%9; V-8 - 1b¥9, 15%9, 6e%9, 9axd, 
10e, 10g, 105, 10is VII-9 = 1d*9, 21%9, 3a¥5, 3b8, 3ex8, hax3, haxd, hixd, 6c%7; 
VIII-7 - ex9, hel*7, be3*7, m3, 6a%8, 6ex2, 12a%2; IX-1 - 2a3%5; X-1 - lax]; 
XI-3 - 7a*l, 8bik2, 8c%8) 


Wolfe Hollow hicVey & Rosser Kimberly 13 AR18 Lo 33 

(I-1 - 3b; YI-1 - 1d? III-2 = 2e#i;, 3d*k; IV- - ld, le, 5b2#7, 51247 5 V-7 = 1b*7, 
ld, 3b, 10c%6, l0c¥7, Luf*7?, 10J#7; VI-l - 2c; VII-6 - 30*7, 3e*7, 4ax7, Ld¥7, Lin?, 
6c#7; VIII-9 - 2ax2, 2d%2, hei*7, he2*7,ln7, 6a*7, 7a*7?, 1Ob¥7?, 12a%6; IX-1 - 2al; 
X-2 = la¥7, le*7; XI-6 - lal, kgl*l, 6a%6, 8a*7, 8b*7, 8c%#7) 








PENNS YLVANIA 
“TNTHRACTITS 
SYMBOL TOTAL TOTAL REPEAT 
COMPANY MINE LOCATION EMPLOYEES NUMBER VIOLATIONS VIOLATIONS 
Beaver Beaver Slope Raven Run 3 AO 11 


(Ve3 = la, Sa, 10cs VIII~5 = lb, 5b, 6a, 7a, Bas XI=2 = Gb, 8c; XII~l = 1a) 


C and D C and D Slope Jessup iF ARL9 10 


? 
(IVel = 3b3 V-2 ~ la*3, 1Ofs VIiel ~ 3b%63 VIII-) = lb*6, 6a%l, 7b¥6, 8ax6; XI-2 - 
Bb, Box) 


Coal Run Noe 1 Slope Ranshaw 2 AR 10 5 
(IVe] = Ub1*h; Vey ~ laxy; Of, 10j, 1013 VII-l - 1h VITIAl = 7a%2; XI-2 = la, Sbx1; 
XII-l = lath) 


Colbert Earreit Slope Ranshaw 2 AR), il 6 
(IVql = bly V-y ~ la, 10f, 103, 101; VII-l - 1h; XI-3 = la, Bb*l,,Bc%hs-XII-2 ~ 
lath, hath) 


3 Eiighway Noe 67 Slope Dickson City AR23 A 3 
(IV-l = 3c3 V-1 - le¥ls X-l = la¥l; XI-1 = 6bx2) 


*#* Warcola Warcola Slope Glen Carbon 11 AR3 10 


Change 
(III-l = 2c; IV-2 ~ la, 2by V-3 = la, 6a, 6ds VIII“l ~ 7c; XI-3 ~ hg, 8b, 8c) 
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FOOTNOTES 


The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of violations; the articles 
and sections of the Federal Mine Safety Code which are violated, and the 
number following the asterisk indicates the number of times the violation 
has remained uncorrected after being reported by a Federal Coal-Mine 


Inspector. 


Two asterisks preceding the name of the company indicate a "gassy" mine 


under the Federal Mine Safety Code. 

The word "Change" under the heading Total Repeat Violations indicates 
change in ownership. Change in ownership, after the first inspection, 
precludes the reporting of repeat violations. 


Number of employees listed are underground only. 
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Mr. Fercuson. I will be glad to try to to answer any questions the 
committee may have. 


Senator Yarsorouen. Senator Thurmond, do you have any 
questions ¢ 


21.1 PERCENT OF FATALITIES IN 7.6 PERCENT OF PRODUCTION 


Senator Tuurmonp. I believe you said that title I mines produced 
only 7.6 percent of the total tonnage mined, but were responsible for 
21.1 percent of the total fatalities in the industry ? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is correct, sir. 


Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, in proportion to the tonnage 
mined, they had three times as many accidents; is that correct ? 
Mr. Fercuson. Seems right, sir. 


Senator THurmonp. And you attribute that chiefly to the lack of 


the safety act applying to this group of workers? 
Mr. Fercuson. Exactl 


Senator THurmonp. Then if that is the case, if these title I mines 
have failed to assume their responsibilities and protect the health and 


safety of these employees, there is no other recourse but to pass the 
law to require them to do it, is there? 


Mr. Frereuson. None that we can find, sir. 
Senator THurmonp. That is all. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Senator Clark, do you have any questions? 


Senator Ciark. No; I think Mr. Ferguson and I see eye to eye on 
this matter. 


And I appreciate your presentation, what I heard of it. 
Senator Yarsoroven. Thank you, Mr. Ferguson, and thank you for 
the very comprehensive tables. They are well organized, presented 


in readily understandable form, and they will be of great help to the 
committee. 


(Supplemental statement supplied for the record follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF SENATE BILL 3290 To AMEND PUBLIC 
Law 552 spy CHARLES FERGUSON, DIRECTOR, SAFETY DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


On Friday, March 21, 1958, I was afforded an opportunity to appear before this 
committee in support of Senate bill 3290 which proposes to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552. 

During that appearance, I made a brief statement setting forth the position of 
the Safety Division of the United Mine Workers in behalf of this legislation. 
In addition, I placed before the committee certain statistical data which set 
forth the position of title I mines in relation to title II mines safetywise across 
the Nation. I also placed before the committee statistics relating to code viola- 
tions in title I mines in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
(anthracite). These statistics showed a continuing indifference by the title I 
coal-mine operators to their moral and legal responsibilites. 

Subsequently on March 28, 1958, the committee hearings were reconvened and 
witnesses appeared in opposition to the proposed legislation. These witnesses 
with one exception were not coal-mine workers; but were coal-mine operators, 
coal-sales agencies or representatives thereof, and owners of coal lands which are 
leased to small coal-mine operators. These witnesses questioned the statistics 
furnished not only by me but by the United States Bureau of Mines. I submit to 
the committee that this data was taken from official publications of the United 
States Bureau of Mines and in everyway was carefully checked as to its accuracy. 
The United States Bureau of Mines is the governmental agency which the coal- 
mining industry looks to for such data and its figures and methods of compilation 
have been accepted without question over many years. I further submit that 
a search of the record will reveal, with 1 or 2 minor exceptions, the safety of the 
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employees was not given any consideration in the testimony of the opposing wit- 
nesses. They merely reiterated the position which they have maintained over 
the years—that the economic question of coal-mine safety far overrides the pro- 
tection of the human element which mines the coal. 

The position presently taken by these operators is in no way different from that 
which they have taken in the past—that they and they alone have the God given 
right to set forth the conditions under which a man must work and under which 
he must live or die. They also raised the question that this attempt to amend 
Public Law 552 goes far beyond the purpose of the original act. I submit that 
the one and only purpose of the original act was the protection of the men who 

_ work in the mines from the continuing negligence of the coal-mine operators 
who have so signally failed down through the years to carry out their obligations. 
I respectfully submit that it little matters to a man who is dead whether he died 
in the company of 3, 4 or 50 men or died alone; and it is small consolation to his 
survivors to say that he was the only fatality. 

Let us examine the record of the testimonies of some of these opposing wit- 
nesses. 

I refer you to the testimony given by Mr. J. B. Taggart where he declared the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act as previously enacted was not intended to cover 
the so-called small-mine operators. A perusal of those statistics which have been 
furnished to the committee relating to the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) will reveal that there are many combinations of 
code violations present which in themselves create imminent danger of a mine ex- 
plosion, a mine fire, a man-trip or a man-hoist accident. From the practical 
standpoint, explosions and other catastrophes are caused not by any one danger- 
ous condition, but by a combination of circumstances which at a given time and 
for a given reason will unite to bring about a catastrophe. I am safe in saying 
the majority of title I mines in the country today have had or now have dangerous 
conditions present which in the culmination will bring about one of the catastro- 
phes named above. 

Throughout the testimony of Mr. Taggart, he voiced his belief that Public Law 
552 was not intended to cover title I mines and decried the necessity for any 
change. I submit that if Public Law 552 is amended as suggested that the general 
elimination of dangerous conditions such as ventilation, haulage, rockdusting, 
and blasting practices will have a great and continuing affect—not only on the 
major disaster potential but on those day-to-day accidents which kill the majority 
of men in these small mines. I further submit Mr. Taggart is not a practical 
mining man in the sense of being a coal-mine worker, that his main activity is 
the leasing of coal-mining operations to individuals, and once having leased them 
assumes no further responsibility for the methods of mining or the safety of the 
employees. 

Mr. Ralph Hinz stated that debarring the use of black powder in the mines 
in his county would force members of his association out of business. I submit 
that the majority of States which have mines of similar types to those in Marion 
County, Ala., have not found it necessary to use black powder and are still in 
business. In addition, I would like to quote the following from Mr. Hinz’ testi- 
mony on page 60, “We think there is no hazard in using pellet powder in this little 
county except the hazard of handling same.” [Italic supplied. ] 

Further on in his testimony Mr. Hinz inferred that if the present law was 
amended, he would be forced to widen out his entries and therefore create addi- 
tional hazards. There is nothing in the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act which 
controls what width entries must be driven. 

On page 64, Mr. B. F. Reed raises the question regarding the contributions a 
Federal inspector might make in preventing roof-fall accidents. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act requires that all haulageways, 
roadways, and travelways be timbered adequately to support the roof and rib. 
Failure to comply with these provisions is widespread among title I coalmine 
operators and in my opinion is one of the greatest contributors to the roof- 
fall accident in this type of operation. 

Mr. Reed further says that the Federal inspectors (while admitting they are 
competent men and are doing an excellent job) are forced to inspect mines by 
the book of rules. Insofar as enforcement powers are concerned, the Federal 
coalmine inspectors inspect mines under the provisions of the Federal statute and 
the Federal Mine Safety Code; but, unless the code violations are also violations 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, they are not enforceable by the Federal 
inspector. 
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In summation of Mr. Reed’s testimony, I submit to the committee that his in- 
ability to answer questions asked by committee members on safety features of 
the proposed amendment shows conclusively that he is not a qualified witness on 
legislation dealing with the lives of human beings and, by his own admission 
was unable to answer questions on ventilation, explosion and fire protection. 

In referring to the statement of Mr. James Phalan, chief of the Kentucky De- 
partment of Mines, on page 82, I merely point out that despite his protestations 
on safety activities, more men were killed and injured in the State of Kentucky 
during 1957 than any other coal-producing-state—save one, and fifty percent of 
the fatalities in Kentucky in 1957 occurred in mines now exempt from the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. I also point out to the committee that on page —, Mr. 
Phalan testified that a total of 7,665 inspections were made during 1957 and 
that the department closed 824 truck mines or sections thereof and 1 rail mine, 
making a total of 825 mines. These figures speak for themselves and indicate 
the extremely dangerous conditions found in these title I mines. 

Mr. C. P. Kelly, chief of the Virginia Department of Mines, whose sole 
duty and interest should be the safety of the employees in the coal mines of 
Virginia, testified at great length on the economic impact of the amendment 
sought before the committee. For the information of the committee, the Virginia 
Department of Mines has adamantly refused down through the years to join 
with representatives of the employees in securing a modern coal mining law for 
that State. No later than 1957 representations were made to the Department 
for consultations in this respect and were ignored. 

Let us examine some of Mr. Kelly’s testimony. First, I point out that in every 
insance he refers to the Federal mine safety code provisions, which are not 
at issue here, and nowhere does he comment on Public Law 552, the governing 
statute body. 

Mr. Kelly’s admitted ignorance of the difference between the Federal mine 
safety code and the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act shows beyond question a 
callous indifference to the safety of the employees under his jurisdiction. For 
the information of the committee, the Federal mine safety code was first promul- 
gated by the United States Government in 1946 and is by reference a part of the 
contract between the United Mine Workers and operators signatory thereto. 
The United States Bureau of Mines cannot enforce compliance with provisions of 
the code unless the code violations found are also violations of the Federal 
statute. 

Let us look at the reaction of this man who has had 23 years as chief of 
the Department of Mines of Virginia. He says that if the requirement of 
6,000 cubic feet of air a minute was applied to the small mines, it would make 
working conditions impossible, and further that it would be prohibitively ex- 
pensive. He failed to state in what manner it would make working conditions 
impossible and failed to answer that question in response to a direct request 
from the committee. 

He further states that the use of electrical detonators in blasting operations 
is unnecessary in small mines. I point out that the use of caps and fuses 
with their known dangers have been abolished in every modern mine in the 
country and are not necessary. 

He also says that the requirement of offsetting the fan contributes nothing 
to the safety of the miners. I point out that the offsetting of fans from the 
direct path of any explosive forces which might be generated in the mines 
has been a safety requirement for many years, and failure to utilize this method 
might rob the underground workers of their only chance of life in the event 
of an explosion or other catastrophe. 

Also, he says that the requirement of having two safety lamps at a mine is 
ridiculous. I point out to the committee that a modern safety lamps costs in 
the neighborhood of $30 and $40, and its daily use is the only means of detecting 
methane before it reaches an explosive mixture. Yet Mr. Kelly says it serves 
no useful purpose and its cost would be prohibitive. 

Finally, in referring to the use of black powder, Mr. Kelly makes the fol- 
lowing statement on page 98, “We discourage the use of black powder but the 
law allows them to use it and we give them a permit if we think it is safe for 
them to do so.” 

Referring to the statement of Charles Richards, executive secretary, Kentucky 
Coal Truck Operators Association, on page 112, I submit to the committee that 
he speaks only for the operators of these small mines and does not in any way 
represent the employees. He made the following statement, ‘We feel strongly 
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that Senate bill 3290 inimical to the best interest of the thousands of small 
coal mine operators at present engaged in coal production in Kentucky and, 
over the United States.” 

Mr. Richards further states that a uniform safety code cannot be applied to 
all mines; that a safety code must be flexible, and those responsible for its 
administration must be men who are thoroughly acquainted with local coal seams, 
conditions and people who mine the coal. I submit that the appeal section of 
Public Law 552 was inserted in the original act for the very reason that the 
framers of the measure were cognizant of the human frailties involved in enforce- 
ment procedures and deliberately set forth a method by which a coal-mine opera- 
tor can appeal from arbitrary or illegal orders issued by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mr. Richards states as one particular reason why the small mines can- 
not afford Federal inspection, that the mine foreman required under the 
Federal code must be a certified mine foreman, and that the cost of keep- 
ing that man on the job runs from $600 to $800 a month. For the in- 
formation of the committee, Public Law 552 requires that the underground 
working places in all mines shall be examined for hazards by certified persons 
designated by the mine operator to do so at least once during each coal produc- 
ing shift or oftener if necessary for safety. There is nothing in the act which 
prohibits the mine operator from making such an examination himself provid- 
ing he is properly certified under the laws of the State in which he operates 
the mine. In States which require no certification the mine operator could 
make such examination, even though he was not certified, if in his own judgment 
he believed he was capable of making such an examination. 

In conclusion, I submit that once again a relatively small group of operators 
have appeared before this committee and asked, as they have in the past, to be 
allowed to handle this in their own manner and in the same manner as they 
have for the past 50 years. This same statement was made by representatives 
of the State department of mines who have appeared before this committee. 
Neither the operators nor the representatives of the State department of mines 
who have appeared before this committee have offered any suggestions that 
would tend to alleviate the terrible toll of deaths and injuries brought about 
by their continued neglect of their moral and legal responsibilities. They merely 
say it was ever thus, so it ever will be. As a direct representative of the em- 
ployees in the coal-mining industry, charged with the grave responsibility of 
securing for them the maximum safety possible under the hazards of the coal- 
mining industry, I again urgently request on behalf of these employees and 
the United Mine Workers of America that the committee give affirmative action 
to the amendment of Public Law 552. 


Before the next regular witness is called, Senator Clark from Penn- 
sylvania has arrived—he is one of the coauthors of the bill—and we 


will ask Senator Clark if he would care to make a statement at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Senator Yarborough. I am 
most grateful to you for giving me this opportunity to pens briefly, 
out of order. I have another committee appointment which will re- 
quire me to leave. I am happy, indeed, to be the sponsor of this bill 
to repeal title I of the Federal] Coal Mine Safety Act. As the oe 
ceding witness has so ably shown, Government figures make it clear 
that the rate of fatalities in title I mines is three times as high as in 
other mines. Moreover, the rate has shown a continuing increase for 
the past 3 years, while the rate of the federally inspected mines has 
remained almost constant. 

As was just pointed out, the title I mines produced only about 7 
percent of our coal tonnage but accounted for more than 20 percent 
of the total mine accidents in 1957. In January of 1958 alone, 11 of 
the 30 coal-mine fatalities occurred in title I mines. 
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CONFIDENCE IN FEDERAL INSPECTION 


{ am confident that Federal inspection will help save lives. This 
Federal inspection will not supplant State inspection, but will work 
cooperatively with it, as now is the case in the inspection of the larger 
mines. So far as Pennsylvania is concerned, our State department 
of mines welcomes Federal cooperation and wants to see this bill 
passed. 

In Pennsylvania, as the result of an unhappy heritage of the de- 
pression, when many, many mines closed down, and when coal boot- 
legging became almost the order of the day, we had a series of small 
mining operations which could avoid Federal inspection under title 
I, and where working conditions were most hazardous, and where the 
need for a more stringent inspection was very clear indeed. Unhap- 
pily, we are still living with that heritage in Pennsylvania. I do not 
know of any State where the bill is more badly needed than in my own 
Commonwealth. 

[ will not delay you further, Mr. Chairman, except to thank you 
again for your courtesy in having me here, and to note the presence 
in the audience—and I understand they will testify a little later—of 
my good friends Tom Kennedy and John L. Lewis. 

‘Thank you very much, Senator Yarborough. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Senator Joseph Clark, for the 
time that you have taken from your other committee to come here as an 
author of this bill. The subcommittee wanted to give you an oppor- 
tunity to appear on it, and you have appeared most ably. I thank 
you. 

The next witness is Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Good morning, Mr. Lewis. 
=) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. LEWIS, PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, Senator Yarborough, associated Sena- 
tors. You have my name, do you want qualifications? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. You be the judge of what you want in your 
testimony, Mr. Lewis. The subcommittee will receive your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

The statement of Director Ankeny of the Bureau of Mines was so 
compelling, on the basis of the facts and the experience of this great 
governmental agency on the question of health and safety in the min- 
ing industry of this country, it scarcely can be amplified. It is factual, 
the analysis was reve ealing, and it shows the increasing serious- 
ness of the problem that emanates from the fact that these small mines, 
title I mines, are exempt from the provisions of the Federal Mining 
Act. 


DECREASE IN SAFETY IN SMALL MINES 


And during the past 3 years the figures show a progressive «lecrease 
in the safety of those small mines, until the year 1957 when the num- 
ber of fatalities, in 7 percent of the national production, amounted to 
25.9 percentage of the total in the United States, in the mining States 
of the country. 
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Mr. Ferguson’s statements are an amplification. The Congress in 
enacting the original act gave exemption to mines employing 14 men 
or less, and the requirements for safety in operation, and the mainte- 
nance of safety standards, in counterdistinction, was outlined for the 
mines in title II. The projection of the ratio of increase over the 3- 
year period I have mentioned, terminating in 1957, indicates that the 
managers of small mines are being more callous in their disregard in 
the saving of human life and protection of it. 


ECONOMIC COMPULSIONS ON SMALL MANAGERS 


And that callousness has been superinduced by the fact that the in- 
dustry has been in a depressed state during the past year, and the 
economic compulsions on the small managers are greater. It has re- 
sulted, also, in preventing the small mines from expanding under 
normal conditions. For instance, if a man employs 14 men, he can 
ignore the requirements of the act and the findings of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines. If he should need economically to employ 1, or 3, or 
4 or 5 additional men to fulfill a production requirement of his opera- 
tion and to supply the available market for them, he declines to do so 
because he would then come under the act—if he employed 16 men or 
20 men. Therefore, he would have to rockdust his mine, keep it safe. 
He would have to provide adequate ventilation. He would have to 
provide fire equipment in accordance with the act. He would have 
to inspect these mines before a shift. And he figures he can save 
that cost by continuing to operate with 14 men or less, and be free 
from any of the restrictions for safety. 

Every American is equal before the law under the Constitution and 
the judicial decrees that have been handed down from time to time, 
and yet a paradoxical situation attains now where the Government 
extends protection to the men who accept employment in mines em- 
ploying more than 14 men, and withholds the protection of the act in 
the same mines, in the same neighborhood and community, perhaps, 
who only employ 14 men or less. 


CONDITIONS FACING MINERS 


The men seeking employment are not free agents, they have the 
normal obligation of every citizen. They cannot remain in idleness, 
even in jeopardy of their life, if employment is offered them in their 
community. 

So they are not, of themselves, able to protect themselves, unaided 
by the same privilege of the law which is extended to men working 
in mines employing more than a fixed number of men. The facts are 
self-evident and stated here on the record. 

One can only discuss the equities, the equities involving the protec- 
tion of health and human life. How much is a man’s life worth— 
who can estimate it—to his family, to himself, to his relatives, to his 
community? Yet, those lives are being imperiled unnecessarily, 
wrongfully, and far from being in accord with the modern concepts 
and goals of all Americans in undertaking to have the mantle of 
protection of our Government extend over all citizens and protect them 
in their daily vocation of life. 
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So from every standpoint of the amendment, humanity, and from 
every standpoint of efficiency of production, and the maintenance of 
our operating efficiency, in this grees basic industry, it seems that there 
should be equality of treatment by the Government to the men engaged 
in this most hazardous occupation. 


MODERNIZATION OF COAL INDUSTRY 


Our coal industry has been transformed in the last three decades and 
has become a modern industry in its many proportions and contradis- 
tinction to the old and obsolete, economically obsolete, method of 
mining. And sound mining practice, and the achievement of our 
engineers and management and mine workers and men of science, 
have advanced our industry until its productive capacity for men 
employed in the mining industry is greater than that of any civilized 
country in the world. 

We have an average per man per day production now for all men 
employed in and on the mines in this country, in all States, of an 
amount approximating 11 tons per day. The productive capacity in 
the United Kingdom, from the last facts attained, was 1.22 tons per 
day. 

On the Continent it is much less, less than 1.23—approximately 0.85 
ton, and declining, as is the British industry, declining in per-man- 
per-day production as against previous figures, although it has never 
reached a point above 1.33 tons. 

That is a tribute to the efficiency and the brilliance of the minds 
of our American engineers, our American management and our man- 
power in the mining industry of this country. That efficiency en- 
abled the coal-mining industry in two World Wars, 1917 and the 
last. one, to increase the production of coal to meet the greatly ex- 
panding domestic requirements of our economy and the needs of all 
our allies worldwide, without a dollar of subsidy from the Common 
Treasury of the Government. 


WARTIME COAL PRODUCTION 


In World War II, with 300,000 less men than were employed in 
the industry in 1917, the production of coal was increased 125 million 
tons—with 300,000 less men. Our mine workers worked 9 hours a 
day underground during World War II to supply coal to our allies in 
Europe, where the mine workers only worked 8 hours underground 
and some of them only 7. They did that, with the patriotic duty and 
obligations that inspired the minds of every American who worked 
in the mines. 

Those men feel that they are entitled to the protection of the Govern- 
ment in this vocation, the most hazardous and the most savage of 
our modern industry, in the toll it takes in injuries and fatalities. 

Tremendous advances have been made since the enactment of these 
Federal Statutes by the Federal Government in the superior work 
and the consistently followed work of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and its inspectors and its agencies, in reducing the number 
of major catastrophes or disasters in the industry. 

And the invention of these mine explosives and coal dust, and those 
underground explosions charged by methane, and empowered by 
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the fine products of mine dust, coal dust, are in my opinion the next 
thing we have in power to atomic energy. 

The mine workers of the country, in the small mines and in the 
larger mines, are earnestly petitioning the Congress of the United 
States through this organization and through their spokesman to 
accord them that degree of mercy that may be comprehended in the 
elimination from this Federal act of that exemption of title I mines. 


EQUALITY OF PROTECTION 


What more can one say? I am conscious of the factor of time, as 
it affects the Senators here this morning, and I do not want to un- 
necessarily take up time in discussing these equities and these morali- 
ties, this question of fair treatment. I will leave that to the in- 
dividual consciences of the Members of the Senate, and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. But the facts are made clearly 
evident here this morning, beyond the power of contravention, and 
we hope that the Senators, in viewing this, will consider the humani- 
ties, and as givers of the law, take this step to accord men the equality 
of protection for which they pray. 

Senator Yarsorovcu. Thank you for your very able statement, Mr. 
Lewis—it is a stirring statement—pointing out the productive capac- 
ity, the genius of American engineers and American workmen to do 
the job. 

A senior member of the committee has arrived, Senator Murray 
of Montana. who is coauthor of the bill. 

Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. I am very sorry, but I was late in arriving here 
this morning. I have been attending a conference of western Senators 
on the mining problems of the West. 

I am always anxious to be present whenever Mr. Lewis appears be- 
fore this committee. I recognize him as one who is better informed 
on the problems not only of the mining of this country, especially 
the mining of the coal mines of the country, but also of the economic 
problems of the country as a whole. 

I want to congratulate you on the statement you have made here 
this morning and commend you for the great interest you are taking 
in these problems and the help you are giving us in finding solutions. 


SENATOR MURRAY’S PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Senator. We are proud to know of your 
understanding of the situation from personal knowledge, and from 
the record of your long years of public service, your sympathy with 
those things for which labor stands that will help all Americans. 

And may I say to Senator Yarborough, on this question of the high 
productivity, the figure of 11 tons per man is weighted down by the 
title I mines, which do not have 11 tons per man productivity. They 
have 5 tons, they have 3 tons, they have 2 tons, and some of them 
have 1 ton. And in making up this national average, that 7 percent 
of the coal of the national production weights down the national aver- 
age. In our modern mines we have per-man per-day production of 
14, 18, 20, 27 tons over sustained periods, and we have 1 mine now 
that is reputed to be producing 42 tons per man-day. It has not gone 
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for a sufficient period to really use it as an item, but it merely indi- 
cates that this efficiency is progressing. This 11 tons does not reach 
a national average, it is not the maximum we can reach, it can go 
on and on and on. 


HUGE INVESTMENTS 


Now it is costing more money per annual ton of production to con- 
struct the modern mines. They have to be engineered in the mod- 
ern way. A huge investment has to take place, and in order to 
amortize that investment and sustain it from a business standpoint, it 
has to have a definite life on an extraction ratio, which is absolutely 
mathematical in its projection. And these mines, and the investors 
in these mines, these modern mines, as well as the employees of the 
mines, are compelled to observe the laws, while in the same com- 
munity there are men operating mines who are not required to ob- 
serve the same sound mining practices, which constitutes, again, a 
penalty on efficiency and an impediment to progress. 


BILL FAVORED BY PRODUCERS OF 90 PERCENT OF COAL 


I think it is safe to say that the producers of 90 percent of the na- 
tional coal production are in favor of the act cosponsored by the 
Senators. 

I just wanted to say that in passing, that the small mines, as pres- 
ently operating, are so inefficient that increasingly they have difficulty 
in finding a market, except in the local area where they are operating. 
And the men, both operators of those mines and the men employed 
in them—they are family mines. The family of the operator works 
in many of those mines. He has no right, that operator, to kill the 
members of his own family or injure them by not providing safety pro- 
tection. Yet he does, in many, many instances. It isinhuman. It is 
archaic. It doesn’t meet our modern concepts. It is wrong, normally, 
and we want it to become more wrong legally. We ask the Senators 
to consider it. 

Senator YArnoroveu. Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Lewis, you are recognized as one of the 
most effective labor leaders this country has produced. We are pleased 
to have you come before the Senate Labor Committee to testify. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Senator. You honor me greatly. 


WHY EXEMPTION IS IN THE ACT 


Senator Tuurmonp. I have just one question in which I was in- 
terested. Since this safety act is a humanitarian act, and since it was 
destined to afford protection to the health and safety of the minework- 
ers, I am just wondering. why this exemption was ever put in the act 
in the first place ? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator, I have thought about that at night, and I have 
never found the answer. I have never found the answer. The delay 
has cost many lives and brought about much human misery and suffer- 
ing. When we are conscious what it is, I think we are justified in re- 
solving to abate it to the extent of our effort. 

This small mine exemption wasn’t considered much in the open 
hearings antecedent to the enactment of the legislation, but just why 
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it was not, I don’t know. But the time will come, we hope, when we'll 
rectify it. 


Senator Yarroroucu. Are there any further questions, Senator 
Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmMonp. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. I have no further questions. I am just happy 
that I am here to hear the statements made by the distinguished wit- 
ness, because it will be important to us in considering this legislation. 
I want to congratulate you on your appearance here, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Lewis, my experience in the Senate has 
been brief, but I have heard a good many witnesses in the few months 
I have been here, and I have not heard a witness better informed on 
his subject than you are. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, sir. 


FUTURE OF COAL MINING IN TEXAS 


May I say, the great State of Texas can look forward to having lots 
of mining in the ‘State, because down there there is lots of coal that 
under the new methods we have today can be mined. 

Senator YArsoroucH. We are glad to hear that. We formerly had 
a much greater coal mining industry than we do now. We had thou- 
sands of people working in the mines in Texas at one time. We would 
like to see that come back again. 

Mr. Lewis. The power industry is a great future consumer of coal, 
and the chemical industry, and you know how the chemical industry 
is growing up in your great empire State—no, I'll take back the em- 
pire. The coal industry in Texas does have its future ahead of it, in- 
stead of behind it. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. They have long had lignite mining in the 
county in which I was raised, Henderson County. 

Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, the Senate is in session; if 
you'll excuse me, I'll go along. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Very well, Senator; thank you. 

We have one other witness this morning, Mr. B. F. Reed, treasurer 
of the Turner Elkhorn Mining Co., of Drift, Ky. 

Is Mr. Reed here? Is he present, or anyone for him? If he has 
a statement, he may file it. (See p.63.) The subcommittee will stand 
in recess. 


(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m. the hearing recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LaBor OF THE 
Comm irree oN Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Ralph W. 
Yarborough, presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Cooper, member of the committee. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Roy E, James, assistant chief clerk; and John S. Forsythe, general 
counsel. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning we’ll have the second and final hearing on S. 3290, a 
bill to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. Now, we have some 
eight persons on the witness list this morning who have requested 
time to testify. We have allocated 2 hours to this. I have been un- 
avoidably detained for 15 minutes. It is 10:15, and I'll hold hear- 
ings beyond the usual time, to 12:15 before we adjourn. It will be 
impossible for me to remain longer because of other engagements. 

I understand that this information has already been given to the 
prospective witnesses, and requests have been made of you to hold 
your oral testimony within a 10- or 15-minute limit. This is to re- 
peat that request. If any of you take a considerable length of time 
longer than that, you will cut those off further down the list from 
testifying. Of course, I presume that you all have your written 
statements. They will all be placed in the record and will be read 


in toto, even if you don’t have time to say all of the things in your 
written testimony. 


We'll call the first witness, Mr. Ralph Hinz. 
Would you come around, please ? 
You may proceed, Mr. Hinz. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH HINZ, MARION COUNTY COAL PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, BRILLIANT, ALA. 


Mr. Hinz. My name is Ralph Hinz, of Marion County, Ala. I am 
appearing before this committee on behalf of the citizens of Marion 
County, Ala. At the present, I am a coal operator, and for the past 
11 years I have been a member of the United Mine Workers. All 
employees of the truck mines in Marion County are members of the 
United Mine Workers. I am not here fighting the United Mine 
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Workers of America, or the Federal Bureau of Mines. I am here on 
behalf of the Marion County Coal Producers Association. 

I am a certified mining man, and have been for the past 30 years. 
I have passed examinations for both State and Federal inspections. 

For the past 30 years, I have taught in safety schools at night. At 
prmnt I operate a mine locomotive and shaker conveyor in my mine. 

ractically all mine operators in this field work and are members of 
the union. We have had only 1 fatal accident in the past 2 years, by 
roof fall. During this 2 years on the highways of Marion County, 
we have had many men killed. 

Since 1949, the Federal Bureau of Mines has had police power in 
mines employing over 15 men. This has not eliminated the death toll 
in these mines. We have a very efficient State mine department, which 
makes regular inspections. In all cases where there are hazards to 
life, the mines are closed down until they are corrected. 


ALABAMA MINING LAW 


In 1951, the State of Alabama revised their mining laws, and it is 
very similar to the Federal code. 

The new State law of Alabama did away with the shooting of pellet 
powder in truck mines. As we are nongassy and very wet, we, the 
miners of Marion County, went to Montgomery, Ala., and convinced 
the Legislature and Governor of Alabama that 1t was to the best inter- 
ests of our county that this bill be amended to permit us to use black 
powder, and as a result, we are still in business. We haven’t had an 
accident with black powder in Alabama in at least 10 years. 

All our truck mines are mechanized. Our coal seams are very 
small, 22 to 28 inches thick, and our roof conditions are very bad. 
We have no gas present, and our mines are all very wet, as I stated 
before. We think there is no hazard in using pellet powder in this 
little county except the hazard of handling same. In adjoining coun- 
ties, there are many dead mines. As you drive through there, you see 
people undernourished, the stores closed, and many vacant houses. 
If this bill is passed, we'll be forced to move elsewhere to make a 
living. All we desire is to be able to make a living for our families. 


EFFECTS OF 14-MAN RESTRICTION 


At present, we are running a school for miners, and we'll have at 
least 12 men to stand examination before the State board April 7. 
If we had been permitted to work over 14 men in our mine last winter 
and not come under the Federal code, we could have given employ- 
ment to several hundred more men and furnished coal to people that 
needed it. In bad weather there were people that really suffered be- 
cause of lack of coal. We had a demand we couldn’t fill. It seems to 
me that our great Government should, in place of trying to put people 
out of work, do everything possible to keep them in work and keep 
down the depression. 

In recent months, I was in a large mine employing several hundred 
men. This mine was gaseous and under the Federal code. Gentlemen, 
the men smoked in this mine in violation of the code, and until you 
eliminate the human factor from safety, you are going to have acci- 
dents. 
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I am convinced that the way to improve safety in mines is to have 
more schools to educate more men to the danger and hazards of work- 
ing in mines, and I am 100 percent for mine safety. I don’t think that 
this bill will eliminate the accidents in small coal mines. 


COAL IN SMALL HILLS 


One other thing I wish to state is that the coal in my county is in 
small hills, and there isn’t any large bodies of coal left. If we are not 
permitted to mine that coal and get it out, it will always be there; it 
will never be mined, because no large company can invest or will invest 
the money to go in there and work it out. It is insmall blocks. There 
is no mine that goes in over 1,500 feet deep in Marion County. The 
hills aren’t large hills; they are very small, and there is not much top 
over. We have had bad roof conditions. 

If you widen those entrances out like the Federal Code requires, it 
will cost too much in timber, and then it is my belief that you couldn’t 
put enough timbers in there to support that roof. You have to drive 
in narrow to support the top. 

Senator YarnoroucH. What did you say about that? 


ROOF SUPPORTS 


Mr. Hryz. We drive in narrow to support the roof, because there 
isn’t thick hills, you know. If you drive in narrow, they are not going 
to fall in unless they are widened out. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You have a narrow shelf; so there is less dan- 
ger of falling in? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Under Federal requirements, they require 
wider shelves? 

Mr. Hinz. I mean wider haulways or entries, where you haul the 
coal out. 

Senator YarnorouGH. Yes, that is what I mean. 

How many men do you employ in your mine? 

Mr. Hinz. I employ eight men. 

Senator YarsoroucH. How many mines in Marion County, Ala.? 

Mr. Hinz. Thirty-five. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN MINES 


Senator YarsoroucH. Do you know on an average how many men 
they employ, on an average ? 

Mr. H1nz. Well, some of them employ as high as 14 men. They 
have different openings to get by this Federal Code. They work 14 
in one and 14 in another, you know. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Yours is eight? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Are there any that hire fewer men than 
yours ¢ 

Mr. Htnz. No, sir; I wouldn’t say so. There might be one mine that 
I have been to. I heard a man opened up a mine that employed 2 or 3 
men, way up in the upper part of the county. But all the mines that I 
am familiar with, they employ about an average of 12 or 14. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. You would say the average of those 35 mines 
in Marion County, Ala., employs 12 to 14 men ? 
Mr. Hinz. Yes. 


EXPERIENCE AS SAFETY INSPECTOR 


For several years, I was safety inspector for these mines, and for 
15 years I was mine foreman at the Brilliant Coal Co. mine. I re- 
signed there in 1945 and went to Kentucky. But when I was safety 
inspector of these mines—the State law requires certified mine inspec- 
tors for these mines—I went and inspected for gas and reported to 
the State on those mines. The Bureau counted me as one of those 15 
men. When I went in, they counted me. I was only in the mine 30 
minutes or an hour a week, but I was counted as one of those 15 men, 
and they had to cut me off because I counted asa man. I taught some 
school and got some men certified and let the operator do it. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Were you a State inspector ? 

Mr. Hinz. No; I was just an inspector hired by the operator to in- 
spect his mine to see that the mining law was complied with. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Senator YarsoroucH. Did I understand you correctly to say that if 


you couldn’t operate with blasting powder it would force you out of 
business ? 


Mr. Htnz. That is true. 

Senator YarsoroucH. How much more expensive are other means 
of blasting? 

Mr. Hinz. Permissible powder is cheaper, but when we shoot with 
permissible powder, our coal goes to steam coal. We must operate in 
the summer and stock this coal for winter to man and give the men 
employment in the summer. They can’t work just 3 months a year. 
They have to work all year, you know, to support their families. We 
stock that coal and work it all winter. If they shoot it with permis- 
sible powder, it all goes to steam. 

Mr. Franks, superintendent of the Brilliant Coal Co., told me they 
shot some last year with permissible powder, and more than 50 percent 
of it was steam coal. 

Steam coal is very cheap, you know. You can’t mine for steam coal, 
because it sells at about $3 a ton. 


Senator YarsoroucH. How much do you get for the coal that you 
stock ? 


Mr. Hrnz. $8 and $8.50. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR BLASTING POWDER 


Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have any other force in your other 
explosive that you can substitute for blasting powder and still come 
out with the same kind of coal ? 

Mr. Hinz. No, sir; we never have found it. Some members of the 
Bureau told me we could use Cardox and other kinds of explosives, but 
it costs $5,000 to put that in, and there is still a danger o hazard, be- 
cause the law says when you shoot that, you must get around two 
corners, because things still go up by you, you know. If the black blast- 
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ing powder is handled safely in nongaseous mines and wet mines, there 
is no more hazard than there is in using permissible powder. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I want to thank you, Mr. Hinz, for reducing 
your statement to a minimum amount of time. It will help the com- 
mittee to have it boiled down. 

Senator Couper of Kentucky is with us. 

Senator Cooper, do you have a question ? 

Senator Coorrr. No, not at this time. 


WITNESSES FROM KENTUCKY 


Senator Yarsoroucn. The next witness is Mr. B. F. Reed, of the 
Turner-Elkhorn Coal Co., Drift, Ky. 

Mr. Reed. 

Senator Coorer. Mr. Chairman, may I say at this time that there 
are several witnesses here from Kentucky who have asked to testify 
or are here to testify. I want to state that I have known some of these 
gentlemen, and am very glad that they are present. I know the sub- 
committee will be glad to hear their testimony. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, Senator Cooper. 

Mr. Reed, the subcommittee will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF B. F. REED, TREASURER, TURNER-ELKHORN COAL 
CO., DRIFT, KY. 


Mr. Reep. My name is B. F. Reed, of Drift, Ky. I have been a 
coal operator in Floyd County, Ky., for the past 30 years. I am pres- 
ently president of the Kentucky Coal Association, but I am not here 
representing the Kentucky Coal Association. They have not dis- 
cussed this problem. 

Also I am a director and past president of the Big Sandy-Elkhorn 
Coal Operators Association, an organization of east Kentuc ‘ky. Iam 
not here representing that or ganization. I am representing my own 


business, the Turner- Elkhorn Mining Co., of Drift, Ky. 
SMALL MINES SAFER 


It is commonly supposed that the small mines are operated in a 
careless and dangerous manner. My own experience is exactly the 
opposite to that. My experience tells me that the small mines are far 
more safer than the large mines that are presently under the inspection 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines. The yardstick that is used and that is 
commonly used to determine safety is porate inaccurate. They = 
us that the large mine produces so many million tons of coal 
fatality. We are not dealing with tons of coal, we are dealing with 
men’s lives, and when you make the comparison on the tons of coal 
per fatality, you are comparing the little fellow with the scoop shovel 
in his hand to the fellow that is operating a big electric or hydraulic 
shovel, and saying, “Now, he should do the same job as this big fellow 
operating this electric shovel.” 

Certainly, in the same period of time, the fellow with the big 
mechanical shovel is going to move a lot more material than this 
little fellow with the scoop shovel, so that the extent of ore Re 


million tons of coal certainly is not an accurate figure for safe he 
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accurate figure is the time of exposure to accident. This fellow with 
this big mechanical shovel is certainly more prone to accident than the 
little fellow who has only a scoop shovel to injure him, 


MEASURES OF RELATIVE SAFETY 


So, the yardstick that is commonly used to measure the relative 
safety of coal mines, and that has been introduced in evidence here, is 
entirely wrong. 

Now, in 1957 in Kentucky, 47 percent of the miners were employed 
in small mines, yet only 42 percent of the fatal accidents occurred in 
small mines. That is 1 year. Now, let me take 9 years. We can’t 
take 10, because the figures for 1948 were not entirely available. So 
we took from 1949 until the present time. 

The average for that period shows that 40 percent of our miners are 
employed in “small mines. Yet only 31 percent of the fatal accidents 
occurred in small mines. Cert tainly, this is conclusive proof that the 
small mine is a safer place than the big mine. 

Now, the reason these small mines are not using the modern me- 
chanic al equipment is prov ided by nature. In eastern Kentucky, we 
mine coal in a seam that is 28 to 32 inches in thickness, sometimes even 
26 inches. This desk [indicating] is probably 32 inches high. We 
mine coal in a seam that is lower than that. There isn’t much modern 
mechanical equipment made to get in there and, if you did put it in, 
you would have more fatal accidents than you would if you had a man 
in there with his handtools doing his job. We can do that job because 
those men understand those conditions, and, over a period of years, 
they have learned to do it. They do an amazing job in those condi- 
tions, and they mine coal that is needed in the market. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


In mining, the largest number of accidents are caused by mechani- 
cal equipment and falls of roof. Falls of roof is the greater by far, 
yet in any coal mine, every time you take out a cut of coal, you ex- 
pose new roof. The Federal inspector can come into one "of those 
small mines at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. He'll find the roof in good 
shape, nothing wrong with it. Yet the next morning, there is new 
roof exposed, and nature changes from day to day in these coal mines. 
The roof changes almost from day to day. The best protection for 
that man in there is his own good experience to look after his own 
personal welfare. That Federal inspector may be in that mine twice 
a year, atthe most. Certainly, he can’t do much about the falls of roof 
when he sees that mine twice a year, and every day there is a new 
roof to look at. 

QUESTION ON ACCURACY OF FIGURES 


Now, there has been introduced before this committee testimony on 
accidents. I tried to verify that, because it didn’t fit in with the in- 
formation that I had, so I got the publication of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines for 1955, and I find some figures that are completely inaccurate. 
I am unable to verify the figures ‘that were introduced, nor to find out 
how they were accumulated. But I do find here 1 in 1955, they publish 
a report showing that in the small mines, in the mines of 14 em- 
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ployees or less, there were worked 20,810,000 man-hours, and they pro- 
duced 26,730,000 tons of coal, an average of about 1.3 tons per man- 
hour. That is entirely too high for these small mines. We know 
they don’t produce that much coal. 

Now, on the v very next line, they show man-hours worked for the 
large mines, and they show 308 million man-hours for 1955. The 
tons produced are 317 million tons. Well, that is slightly over 1 ton 
per man-hour, and it would indicate that the small man with a scoop 
shovel is doing more work than the big man with the mechanical 
shovel. 

Now, we know those figures are inaccurate, and, if they are inac- 
curate and they are published in their 1955 booklet, how can we de- 
pend on any figures they introduce here, especially when we use them 
to talk about a man’s life, which we are doing in these bearings? 


TYPE OF EMPLOYEE IN SMALL MINES 


Now, in eastern Kentucky, the coal that is being mined from these 
small mines is being mined in areas where no large mines are prac- 
tical. In past years, we have mined out those areas that are favor- 
able to large mines. The men that worked in them are older men, 
sometimes are handicapped somewhat. When those mines were 
worked out, they were without employment. They were walking the 
streets: no one took care of them; no one was concerned about them. 
They found employment 1 in these small mines, and they learned to do 
a good job. They are unemployable, as far as the modern mechanical 
mine in concerned. They are too old, or maybe they have a slight 
handicap. 

They are willing and able to work under the conditions that their 
experience has ts aught them todo, and they are doing a grand job. I 
am amazed at what happens to these men when they get into one of 
these small truck mines and they have an interest in them. They take 
pride; they are better citizens, and they have a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility. Overnight, they are better citizens. 


CHARACTER OF SMALL MINES 


Now, it should be kept in mind that the small mine never goes any 

‘eat distance underground. Two thousand feet is the maximum. 
We have a mine in one side of the ridge and a mine in the other side 
of the ridge, and they -work together when they mine coal in that 
ridge. They mine it all out. They mine coal that would never be 
mined in any other manner. 

I tried to make an estimate of the coal that would be lost in the Big 
Sandy Valley, where I live. I'll say that there is coal in there that 
represents a billion dollars of labor that will be lost if this legislation 
is enacted. 

INVESTMENT COSTS 


Now, these small mines don’t represent a major investment. For 
$1,000 or $1,500, they are started. The man that puts them in doesn’t 
have the capital to do any more than that. In fact, he doesn’t have 
the $1,000. Probably he is able to get some help from someone to put 
in that mine, and he pays it as he can. Now, if they are compelled to 
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make the type of investment that the Federal Mine Code demands, 
and the only thing they will approve, it will require an investment of, 
not $1,000, but at least $10,000 or $20,000. These small people just— 
well, you would stifle the business right there; it couldn’t start. They 
just don’t have that capital. 

Now, there are only two answers. The people that are in these 
small mines must either be forgotten and become burdens of the State, 
or they must leave the county. They can’t very well leave, or few of 
them can leave, because they know nothing but coal mining. That is 
all they have learned from the time they have gone to work. They 
have worked in coal mines, and they are experienced. They know 
what they are doing. Either that, or somebody must look after them. 

Now, in past years, in spite of the welfare funds, the tremendous 
amounts of money that were put into these welfare funds, no one has 
ever looked after this forgotten miner that worked out his place. All 
he ever did was work in the coal mine, and he is out of a job. No one 
has ever made any attempt to help that man. 


MAJOR DISASTERS NOT PREVENTED BY LAW 


Now, Public Law 552, which provides Federal inspection of coal 
mines, was passed in 1952 ce the express purpose of avoiding disasters. 
In fact, the title of the law says, “Prevention of major disasters 
in mines.” 

A major disaster is described and was described when the law was 
passed as an accident where five or more men lose their lives. Now, 
we have never had that kind of an accident in a small mine in Ken- 
tucky. There was put into this evidence the other day evidence of an 
accident of that type in Iowa in 1953. Five men lost their lives in a 
small mine. Iowa is not a major coal-producing State. This accident 
occurred with black powder, which is illegal in Kentucky. 

Now, might I suggest that Public Law 552 has not been carried 
out? It was passed to prevent disasters. It has not prevented dis- 
asters. In the last 2 years, we have had 2 major disaters in West Vir- 
ginia that took a great many lives. Beyond that, there have been a 
number of disasters since the law was passed, so the law has not been 
carried out. 

I should think that we would give our attention to the place where 
the trouble is. Let’s enforce the law and carry it out as it is now on 
the books, and not let our attention be diverted to a mine that is 
presently not a danger spot for a disaster. 


DISASTER IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Now, the two major disasters that I referred to aren’t the only 
ones. I want to call attention to a disaster in northern West Virginia 
about 3 or 4 years ago. “We have heard in the testimony before the 
subcommittee about violations of the Federal standards. The viola- 
tion is in this code book that is put out by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, and they have built them up to a tremendous thing, these 
violations. Yet here, about 3 or 4 years ago, in northern West Vir- 
ginia, we had a mine that was almost perfect by the Federal inspector’s 
report. I think there were no violations, and it had an amazing record 
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in conforming to the standards of the Federal Bureau of Mines. Yet 
1 day it blew up. It killed a lot of people. 

Now, it killed more than six times as many people as lost their lives 
in the entire State of West Virginia, in the small mines; that lost their 
lives in the entire year. In 1 explosion in 1 mine, they killed more 


than 6 times as many people as were killed in the small mines in an 
entire year. What a comparison. 


KENTUCKY REGULATIONS 


Now, in Kentucky, every one of these small mines is required to get 
a license before they start to operate. They are required to submit to 
the State department of mines a plan of mining, a system of ventila- 
tion. That plan must be approved before they are allowed to begin 
operations. We have a good system of inspection in Kentucky. “In 
my opinion, they are the best in the Nation. The inspectors under the 
department of mines are experienced and trained men, and they are 
trained under the conditions where they got their experience and in 
the area that is under their supervision. They do a good job of look- 
ing after these small mines. 

Now, the Federal Bureau of Mines doesn’t do that. They pick a 
fellow up in Pennsylvania and give him a book of rules and tell him, 
now, you go down to Kentuc ky, in a foreign land, and you inspect 
those mines. It is an entirely ‘different world; there are different 
natural conditions. Yet they believe that the man from Pennsylvania 
is a better inspector on Kentucky conditions than our Kentucky in- 
spector, who has been born and raised and has seen those conditions 
every day. 

Now, which man is the better inspector ? 

Now, our Kentucky inspectors don’t compromise with safety. They 
have the authority to shut the mine down when it is unsafe, and they 
will do it. They will tell the owner or the man in charge, “Now, this 
thing is wrong; you fix it.” Depending on what the trouble is, he 
says, “I’ll come back tomorrow or the next day and see if you fixed 
this, and if you did, I'll let you go back to work.” That is the way it 
works, and everybody is happy. 


FEDERAL PROCEDURE 


What does the Federal Bureau do? When the Federal inspector 
shuts a mine down, he doesn’t say, “I'll be back tomorrow,” or “I'll 
be back the next week.” He sends a report to Washington saying, 
“T have closed this mine down; it is unsafe.” 

The Bureau here in Washington appoints a commission, probably 3 
people; then we have the picture of 3 people traveling hundreds of 
miles to inspect a mine that employs 3 or 4 people to see whether it is 
safe to work it. 


COMPLIANCE WITH BOOK OF RULES 


Now, the inspectors of the Federal Bureau are fine people, they are 
competent men, and they do an excellent job. I have no quarrel 
with them. But unfortunately, under the system and under this far- 
flung organization, they can’t be permitted to use their experience and 
their training. They are given a book of rules, and they come to a 
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mine with a book of rules, and your mine is either safe or unsafe, de- 
pending on the compliance with that book of rules. The book of 
rules is made by a man probably up here in Washington who has 
never seen a small coal mine in Kentucky. He knows practically 
nothing about it, and yet they send him down there to use that as 
the book of rules to measure that coal mine. 

Several years ago, these inspections got to the point where we had 
Federal inspectors checking Federal inspectors. Now, what kind of 
a government does that suggest to us? Today, at least in our area, 
it isno longer true. The administration hi is been 1 improved. 

Now, the question that is asked of me frequently is “why 14 men’’? 
Why not 16 men or why not 12 men? Why have the number 14 as 
the yardstick for the liability to Federal inspection? You know, 
that question is asked by the big coal operator, and he seems to feel 
that he is discriminated against because he must comply with this 
Federal regulation, where here is this fellow with a scoop shovel who 
doesn’t have to comply with a Federal regulation, and he feels dis- 
crimination. He should come down to see the conditions under which 
these boys work, the 28- and 30-inch coal, while their miners are op- 
erating in coal 5 and 6 feet high, and then he should talk about dis- 
crimination. 

BURDEN OF FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Now, this Federal inspection has become so burdensome it is the 
reason for the number 14. We no longer have mines that employ more 
than 14 and less than 50. They have been driven out of business, and 
their working force has been cut to 14 because the Federal inspection 
has been so burdensome that they couldn't survive without making 
that adjustment. 

Now, certainly in Kentucky, I know that the small mine is a safer 
place than the big mine. I attempted to c heck some records in West 
Virginia, and you know what I found? In the 1956 publication of 
the State of West Virginia, in their annual report, they show that in 
the year of 1956, 3 men lost their lives in the small mines in the entire 
year; and in the first 6 months of 1957, they report 2 fatal accidents 
in the small mines. Is Congress being asked to give their time and 
to extend this type of legislation that will ruin eastern Kentucky to 
improve that record ? 


WEST VIRGINIA MINING LAWS 


Now, I should mention, too, that Just in the past 60 days, the State 
of West Virginia amended their mine laws, and they brought them 
up to date. They did that with the cooperation of the coal operator, 
the State mining department, the Federal Bureau of Mines, and the 
United Mine Workers, and they came up with a law that the United 
Mine Workers Journal says is the best mining law in the Nation. 

Now, let’s see what it does, and let’s see what it says for the small 
mine. 

In the ventilation requirements, it says: 


The small mine must provide 150 cubic feet of air at the face for each man. 


The Federal law says that you must provide 6,000 cubic feet of 
air at the face, regardless of the number of employees. Now, there is 
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no small mine anywhere that can provide 6,000 cubic feet of air at 
the face. They haven’t got the equipment, they don’t have the money 
to buy the equipment, and this new perfect law that they passed in 
West Virgima says it isn’t necessary. Yet, under the Federal Code, 
they say that 1s what you must do. That is why the small man can- 
not Survive under Federal regulations. 


BACKERS OF PROPOSED BILL 


Now, it is no secret that this legislation is supported by the large 
coal operator. It is supported by that multimillion dollar organiza- 
tion with all the advantage of markets, the advantage of natural con- 
ditions, the most modern equipment, and he is yelling discrimination 
at this little fellow that has a scoop shovel and nothing else to make 
a living for himself and his family? How ridiculous can you get? 

Just check up on the people that are asking to get this legislation 
enacted. You will find that 99 percent of it is selfishness, and 1 per- 
cent is concerned with safety. They are the same people that would 
pass by on the other side if their neighbor’s ox was in the ditch. 

Now, I am happy to say that not all of the large operators are 
in that group. Some of my neighbors in the South are very helpful 
to the small mines, and I am very happy to commend them for it. 
But if there is any doubt that the big mine is doing this job and 
pressing this legislation, I am a member of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, have been for a great number of years. They had a meeting 
of their board of directors. They discussed this legislation. The 
big operator insisted that National come down here and support this 
legislation and say it is all right. 


BIG OPERATORS SUPPORT BILL 


Fortunately, we had a few good men in there that said “No; that 
is wrong. We are not going to do that;” and, as a consequence, they 
did not come down here to support the legislation. But the Co al 
Executives’ Committee, an organization of the biggest operators in 
the United States, they know how to do the coal business; they know 
how to operate it. They met in Miami recently, and they voted to 
support this legislation. 

The same is true in the Southern Coal Operators’ Association, of 
which Joe Moody is president. 

Joe was urged by the big operators to go over there and support 
that legislation: there is no reason why that mine under 14 employees 
should be out from under Federal regulation when we have to comply. 
That was their only concern. Surely none of us believe that they 
were concerned with the safety of their men in those mines. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF SMALL MINES 


Now, in 1957, in Kentucky, there was produced in these small mines 
sufficient coal to bring into Kentucky purchasing power approaching 
$80 million. 

Now I heard Senator Cooper yesterday on the floor of the Senate 
urge the Members of the Senate not to squander the money. He was 
talking about $400 million. 

24245—58——@ 
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Here is $80 million a year that will go down the drain for eastern 
Kentucky if this legislation is passed. 

We have had a depression down there since 1949. We haven’t had 
any prosperity. The rest of the Nation had prosperity. We have 
had a depression. This will be a depression to curl your hair, to use 
an expression that I heard sometime ago. It is unthinkable that Con- 
gress would do such a thing to the small-business man. 

Now, I want to mention one more thing: 


SCHOOLS FOR MINE FOREMEN 


In eastern Kentucky, we operate with the help of the State de- 
partment of mines, schools to train mine foremen, train supervisors 
to prevent accidents. The men who attend these schools travel 30 
miles 2 nights a week to learn to become supervisors. They get into 
these small mines, and they do a good job of operating. 

Our State department of mines, as our chief will tell you, requires 
that any mine with nine employees or more must be inspected every 
day by a man who is certified as competent by the State department 
of mines. 

Now, that man is trained in the area. His training is almost 
equivalent to the Federal inspector’s, and he is in that mine every 
working day and inspects it for safety. 

I just don’t believe that the Congress of the United States will so far 
forget the little man as to pass this legislation. 

I thank you. 

Senator YarsnoroueH. Senator Cooper? 


NUMBER OF MINERS EMPLOYED 


Senator Cooper. Mr. Reed, have you given figures to show the num- 
ber of mines in Kentucky that employ more than 14 men? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t have those figures with me, Senator. They are 
available, and I can furnish them. 

Senator Cooper. Can you make them available ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Coorrer. Well, I suppose, then, you are not able to state 
the number of mines that employ under 14? 

Mr. Reep. Not exactly. There are several thousand, Senator. I 
know there are more than 2,000. 

Senator Coorer. Are those figures available to the State depart- 
ment of mines ? 

Mr. Reep. I would be glad to make them available, Senator; yes. 

Senator Cooper. Are you able to state the number of miners that are 
employed in mines employing over 14 and under 14? 

Mr. Reep. Not at the moment; I have those figures in my briefcase, 
and I can get them for you. 

Senator Cooper. How about the tonnage ? 

Mr. Reep. The tonnage, also, I have available. 

I have all those figures available, but I don’t have them with me 
right at the moment. 
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INFORMATION ON FATALITIES 


Senator Cooper. Well, are you able to state the number of fatalities 


that have occurred in mines employing over 14 and under 14 in the 
last year ¢ 


Mr. Reep. Only in percentage. 

Senator Cooper. And in the years since the Federal mine law was 
amended in 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Reep. If I may be permitted to get a paper, I can give you most 
of those figures immediately. 

Senator Coorrer. Well, I suppose—Mr. Phalan, can you give that 
information? Not now, but is that information available? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; it is available. 

Senator Coorrer. It seems to me we should have some basis of facts 
for comparison. 

Mr. Reep. I'l] put them in the record, Senator ; yes. 

Senator Coorrer. Now, in the Federal mine law, particular attention 
was given to roofing, provisions for roof safety. 


DIFFERENCES IN SAFETY PROVISIONS 


What are the differences in the provisions that are made ordinarily 
in the mines employing under 14, as compared to the provisions of 
the Mine Safety Act ? 

Mr. Reep. In the matter of roof safety, Senator ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. There is no difference. 

The small mine does just as good a job in supporting the roof as 
any large mine; in my opinion, better, because the man is working on 
his ow n ‘responsibility. 

Senator Coorrer. I think you have discussed ventilation. 

What distinction would you say there is in provisions for ventila- 
tion in the two types of mines? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, the Federal code has an impossible provision so far 
as the small mine is concerned. They can’t comply with it, and the 
investment would be so great that it would be economically unwise, 
because a small mine has a relatively short life. It may last 2 years; 
and the amount of tonnage coming out of that unit would not be 
large enough to justify the type of ‘investment that the Federal code 
would demand. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR VENTILATION 


They demand 6,000 cubic feet of air at the face, regardless of the 
number of employees. 

As I mentioned a while ago, the State of West Virginia, with their 
new, up-to-date law, which the United Mineworkers’ Journal said is 
the best in the Nation, requires only 150 cubic feet of air per employee 
at the face. 

Senator Coorrr. I assume the requirements for ventilation and a 
certain content of air is, among other things, to make it possible to 
carry away gases. 

Now, do these procedures that are followed in mines of under 14—do 
they adequately carry away gases? 
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Mr. Reep. Senator, I don’t want to answer that question, because 


I am not an expert on safety. I wish you would ask our State depart- 
ment of mines chief, who will be a witness. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Senator Coorrr. What about fire protection ? 

Mr. Reep. Fire protection in the small mine is adequate for the 
risks. We have never had a fire, a disastrous fire, in a small mine in 
Kentucky. 

Now, the Federal standards for fire protection are very indefinite. 
They can be enforced to the point where it would be entirely impos- 
sible for the small mine to meet them. 


CONDITIONS IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Senator Cooper. As I understand your testimony, the point you 
were making is that in a great area of eastern Kentucky, coal is of 
limited thickness, and so thin, that a large mine could not economi- 
cally operate in that type of coal land ? 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

And then the areas are so isolated. There is no one large area of 
coal that justifies a million dollar plant to be put in the middle of it 
to mine that coal. The area is not big enough; so that the haulage, 
the transportation, would become prohibitive. That is why we have 
these small mines. 

ROOF SUPPORT 


Senator YarnoroveH. Mr. Reed, I believe this is a provision of the 
coal mine safety law with reference to roof support: 

The roofs and rims of all active underground roadways and travelways of 
the mine shall be adequately supported to protect the persons from falls of 
roofs or rims. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroven. That law doesn’t require an actual roof over 
the actual face of the vein there where the man is working, does it ? 

Mr. Reep. No, it requires posts. 

Senator YArsorouGH. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Reep. The support of ‘posts is what is used in small mines. 

Senator YarsoroucHu. Now, where your vein is 28 or 30 inches thick, 
how high is the passageway to that ? 

Mr. Reep. Just that thick: 28 to 30 inches. 

A man goes in that mine in the morning and he doesn’t stand up 
until he comes out at night. Sometimes he can’t even sit up straight, 
Senator. 

Senator Yarsorovcn. How does he get the coal out of the mines? 

Mr. Reep. You would have to see that to appreciate it. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


As I said awhile ago, they do a remarkable job. They do a job that 
we 10 years ago thought was impossible. Yet their desire to make a 
living for themselves and their families prompts them to go into that 
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thin coal and do a day’s work to the extent that he makes good wages, 
takes care of his family, and he is a good citizen. 

And I might say that during this period of so-called recession, 
people from Detroit and from Cleveland, former natives of eastern 
Kentucky, have come back. They begged for an opportunity to go 
into those small mines to make a living. 

Senator YarsoroueH. How does he get the coal out of that ? 

Mr. Reep. They have small what they call “buggies.” It is a rubber- 
tired affair on which they shovel that coal and bring it to the outside. 

Senator YarsoroucH. He drags it behind him as he works forward ? 

Mr. Reep. It is a motor-powered thing. It is electrically operated. 
The only manual] job is to load the coal onto that buggy. 

Senator YArBorouGH. I have no more questions. 


BLACK POWDER PROHIBITED IN KENTUCKY 


Senator Cooper. What about the use of powder that has been re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Reep. Well, the use of black powder in Kentucky is illegal, so 
that is not a problem in my testimony. 

Senator YarsoroucH. What type of explosives do you use? 

Mr. Reep. We use permissible explosives. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We have no further questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Reed. It has been very interesting. 

But I want to call the attention of the witnesses to the fact that we 
have six more witnesses, and we have an hour and a quarter left. 

We would like these witnesses to condense their statements as much 
as possible. 

If you have a long statement, please file it. We would like to have all 
the statements filed. We do want the substance of each statement. We 
want you to make all your points. 

The next witness is Mr. Roland Price, Whitesburg, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND PRICE, WHITESBURG, KY. 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I am 
Roland Price of Whitesburg, Ky. 

I appear here in opposition to Senate bill 3290 and in the interest of 
my business, the economy of southeastern Kentucky, and justice and 
fair play. 

I have been in the truck mine business for 18 years. I am the owner 
of five coal preparation plants in Letcher C ounty, Ky.; and purchase 
process, and sell approximately 700,000 tons of coal each year, all 
produced by truck mines, the great majority of which have 14 or fewer 
employees. Altogether my business gives employment to approxi- 
mately 900 men. 

No other industry competes with me for the services of these men as 
ours is a one-industry economy and the only alternative to mining in 
earning a living is emigration or breadlines doling out surplus com- 
modities. 
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DEPENDENCE ON COAL BUSINESS 


The economy of the entire southeastern section of my State, embrac- 
ing 18 counties, is but a projection of my own business on a larger scale, 
it depending almost solely on the coal business without which the 
people of that region must either accept charity as the means of their 
subsistence or abandon their homes and get out. 

There are two types of underground mining in eastern Kentucky, 
the rail mine and the truck mine. 

The rail mines are those operations consisting of a preparation plant 
or plants, together wth a large area of coal land, held in one owner- 
ship or one leasehold, usually equipped mechanically and employing 
50 to 500 or more men. 

TRUCK MINES 


The truck mine is that which is detached from a preparation plant 
and generally far removed therefrom. It is a separate ownership 
from the “i Mia point and either owns or leases a small boundary of 
coal, of perhaps 2 to 10 acres, generally consisting of a mountain point, 
an isolated ridge, or a small boundary inaccessible for rail mine oper- 
ation. The average number of employees of such mines in southeastern 
Kentucky is fewer than eight. 

Prior to 1941, the entire mining production system of southeastern 
Kentucky consisted of rail mines. 

About the beginning of World War II the mad scramble for coal 
at higher prices caused the advent of the truck mine. Often the mine 
was surreptitiously opened by a man and his son, without benefit of 
ownership or lease, until, in defense of his property, the coal-land 
owner was obliged to make formal leases to those small producers who 
wanted to get into the coal business. 

By war’s end, this method of mining had reached such a propor- 
tion that it was undesirable to eliminate it. 

It has continued to grow and expand until, in the year 1956, there 
were 2,422 such small mines employing 18,884 men, compared with 
157 rail mines employing the smaller total of 16,745 men. 


TONNAGES OF TRUCK AND RAIL MINES 


The respective tonnage for the year was 15,344,538 tons for the 
truck mines in southeastern Kentucky compared with 26,403,153 for 
the rail mines. The truck mine had thus achieved the important posi- 
tion of producing 37 percent of the total tonnage and the dominant 
position of employing 52 percent of the mine labor force. 

As the truck mine business—most of which was in the South—be- 
came an important factor in the production and marketing of coal, 
the larger rail mines became first cognizant of, and then concerned by, 
the competitive position which the small mine had achieved, and began 
to take steps to eliminate such competition. 

It was then that the northern operating group and the United 
Mine Workers of America inaugurated their system of bargaining 
higher wages in secret and forcing them without parlance onto the 
smaller mines of the South. 
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EFFECT OF HIGHER WAGES 


The truck mines, without expensive labor-saving mechanical equip- 
ment and huge production, had a higher wage-cost per ton and, by 
increasing wages, a point might be reached where the higher wage 
scale would serve to remove from the scene the small producer and his 
competitive nuisance. 

Finally, in 1952, the scale increases had the desired effect and 
numerous small mines closed. By that time, truck mining was ac- 
counting for one-fourth the production in eastern Kentucky. 

The closings resulting from the 1952 wage scale brought about a 
further step in the revolution of the industry: 

Mines which were supposed to have been eliminated assumed the 
role of a joint snake which when trod upon by its adversaries broke 
up into several small pieces and scrambled off on their separate ways. 
Such mines sold their tipples, dispersed their leaseholds among smaller 
and separate ownerships, which became truck mines manned by self- 
employed family units or other related independent groups. 


WALSH-HEALY ACT 


The next weapon chosen against the truck mine and aimed jointly 
by the large operator and the UMWA, was the Walsh-Healy Act, 
under the provisions of which a smal] mine producing under condi- 
tions satisfactory to the workers and realistic to the community, but 
unapproved by the UMWA, was prohibited from selling its produc- 
tion to any Government agency. 

In anticipation of the success of this instrument of elimination, 
three of the industry’s largest producers acquired mines in the prox- 
imity of large TVA plants. This device, employed through the 
agency of the United States Government, has had the effect of deny- 
ing most small producers the important markets of TVA, atomic 
energy, and other agency powerplants. 

Now this combination of large mine producer and mine union seeks 
the partnership of this Congress in still another scheme to destroy 
the important competition which the truck mines are daring to offer 
for the benefit of the consuming public against the larger rail pro- 
ducer and his goal of higher prices. 

All this under the guise of mine safety. 


VIEWS OF JOHN L. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis, in his statement before this subcommittee, reported 
that the employee in the small mine cries out for protection against 
the hazards of the industry. 

It might not be too hard to understand Mr. Lewis’ professional 
concern, but if you will listen with close attention you might hear 
faintly, beyond the sound made by Mr. Lewis, the voice of Mr. Edward 
G. Fox, president of the Bituminous Coal Operators Association, 
echoing in the corridors of the Senate Office Building unselfishly 
seeking relief for the workers in the mines of BCOA’s small com- 
petitors. 
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I have read in the United Mine Workers’ Journal and in a letter 
appearing over Mr. Fox’s signature on March 7 that the small mines 
of this country employing 14 or fewer men, and producing only 7 
percent of the Nation’s coal, are responsible for 26 percent of the 
fatalities in the coal-mining industry. 

The statement is supported by “statistics prepared by the United 
Mine Workers’ Association Safety Division.” 

I do not know from what records those figures were taken or for 
what period or periods they are supposed to cover. I do not know 
whether they include strip tonnage and auger tonnage in which type 
of mining no one is employed underground. 


MEASURE OF SAFETY RECORDS 


It occurs to me, however, that these proportions are greatly ex- 
aggerated so far as Kentucky is cuanseael: and, furthermore, that the 
average tonnage produced per man employed is more a measure of 
the safety record of machines than of men. 

As an illustration, a continuous miner producing 50 tons per man 
would not be a true comparison with hand-loading producing 5 tons 
per man, if based on a tonnage per man production. 

A true measure of the safety conditions in a mine might better be 
based on the number of men employed in an underground mine per 
fatality. On this basis I submit the following figures for salto 
ground mines in eastern Kentucky : 


Men em- Total Men em- 
Year Type of mine ployed fatalities ployed per 
| | | fatality 
| / —————E—ee 
la iat ai ies c - a |__| 
168... =. | Rail__. | 25, 480 | 34 749 
Truck... 13, 277 | 14 948 
Mbc605.0------ NN iniripectcasoscyhvnenastace ete 17, 407 | 28 | 623 
Truck... 12, 592 | 17 741 
1955 | Rail. ; 17, 194 | 34 | 506 
Truck... 2 18, 009 | 16 1, 125 
1956 . ee EE in tane oe pes coll 16, 745 | 31 | 540 
Truck__. 18, 884 | 36 525 


I would like to point out that in 3 of the 4 years there was a smaller 
percentage of employees who lost their lives in truck mines than in 
rail mines. For the fourth year, the difference was insignificant. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Price, if you wish, you may just insert 
those figures in the record. We shall lose time by reading them. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, I'll just go on, then. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You may state the general conclusion, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Price. I was going to give the comparison in the statement. 
They are on the same page. 
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As a further breakdown, for the State of Kentucky as a whole, I 
offer the following comparisons: 











Total Men em- 
Year Type of mine Men employed | fatalities | ployed per 
fatality 
Be a hic chi Sunccchscoutiostasen BES Se ae ee 21, 043 36 584 
Nin cvwitnnmeite tats lied (15) 6,348 9 705 
aeerdin ER od oe nuit aaa a eae (14) ~—s7, 417 9 824 
Mas 68h be obo da dch be MR 4526 bath wcdccebnaes 21, 515 41 525 
a ail ethatiimaciin (15) 8,670 8 1, 084 
Kase 6 i detl ection “ae 6 | 1, 758 
iitteas so can jeeaell sc reas 21, 602 37 | 584 
ee oc aretausedn & (15) 7,767 12 | 647 
ais. Adédinehcadétia~ oeboe (14) 12,133 22 | 551 
3-year total: | 
Soe Ee wbcduhGbbhnoad 64, 160 114 563 
PI. <smcisksie aiecaien aba re (15) 22,785 29 | 786 
OR ahs oe pin acca aemindees teagan (14) 30,101 37 | 814 


Thus, it is seen that for the 3 years during which mines employing 
14 or fewer people were exempt from the police provisions of the Fed- 
eral Mine Safety Act, the exempt mines had a lower percentage of 
fatalities per number of men employed than the 2 categories governed 
by the Mine Safety Act. The above figures were compiled from the 
annual reports of the Kentucky Department of Mines. 

I have that annual report here, and Ill file that with the subcom- 
mittee. 

(The document referred to may be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee.) 

KENTUCKY MINE INSPECTION 


I would like to point out to this subcommittee that the small mines 
of Kentucky are not free from official safety inspection and supervi- 
sion. The Commonwealth of Kentucky has a splendid department of 
mines employing a force of competent mine inspectors. Each mine in 
the State is regularly visited and inspected and is rated from a safety 
standpoint without fear or favor. In the year 1956 there were 7,139 
inspections of truck mines. Of the mines inspected 984 were closed by 
the State inspectors for unsafe practices. Nor were they permitted 
to reopen until the defects cited were corrected. The diligence of, 
and extent of coverage by, the Kentucky inspectors became quite ap- 
parent when you consider the fact that there were more inspections of 
Kentucky truck mines that year than of all inspections made by Fed- 
eral inspectors of union mines of all types in the entire United States. 
The number of Federal inspections made in 1956, as listed in the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal of March 1, was 5,941. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


By far the greatest number of fatalities in Kentucky is caused by 
traffic accidents, We have a large force of Kentucky highway patrol- 
men constantly on guard against traffic violations. Nevertheless, fa- 
talities on the highways continue. Yet no one would dare think of 
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asking Congress to send Federal troops to police the State’s thorough- 
fares in an effort to cut down the number of deaths, Then why the 
concern about Federal policing of Kentucky’s small mines? Especial- 
ly why the concern of the large coal operators from other States for 
the employees in these Kentucky mines? 

If the proponents of Senate bill 3290 are successful, the inspection 
service of the small Kentucky mines will be duplicated. The Fed- 
eral inspectors may, in their zeal to avoid fires which rarely happen 
and to prevent explosions which seldom occur, impose just enough 
restrictions, and levy just enough requirements for expensive safety 
devices and additional supervisory employees on these smal] truck 
mines, as to raise their costs of operation just enough to absorb their 
meager profits and to close down these mines and to remove their 
tonnage from the markets permanently, in which case the large oper- 
ators, proponents of this bill, could say with great satisfaction that 
they had fought the good fight : and won, 













LOSS TO ECONOMY OF SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
























With the fight won by the large operators would go the correspond- 
ing loss to the economy of southeastern Kentucky, a region embracing 
18 counties and more than 600 ,000 people. 

Since the economy of this region is based almost solely on coal, and 
since more than half of the miners employed there are working in 
small truck mines, the loss of such mines, with the resultant unem- 
ployment added to the already existing labor surplus, being increased 
daily by the return of furloughed east Kentucky workers from the 
cities of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, where they had gone to seek 
work, would indeed be a disaster of the first magnitude. It is more 
desirable to maintain these miners in their jobs, even under the dis- 

leasure of some people without the State, than to force them into the 
readlines as beneficiaries of the charities of our Federal and State 
Governments. 
I thank you gentlemen for your time and attention. 





NUMBERS EMPLOYED BY TRUCK MINES 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Price, do all truck mines employ less than 
14 miners? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. How large are the largest truck mines that 
you know of, and the number of men that they employ ? 

Mr. Price. I would say some of them have 50 or 60 men. 

Senator Yarsorouen. They are subject to Federal inspection ? 
Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 













DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TRUCK AND RAIL MINES 


Senator YarsoroucH. What do you mean by truck mines, gener- 
ally? Isthat one with the thin veins of coal ? 

Mr. Price. In certain counties in these 18 counties, there you have 
coal that runs from 28 to 32 inches. In my county we have some coal 
that goes up to 40 or 50 inches, and some a little higher, but on the 
average 40 to 50 inches in Letcher County, the county I operate in. 
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Senator YarsoroueH. Do all mines that have thick veins of coal— 
are they rail mines? Dothey put in rails? 

Mr. Price. I don’t follow you. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I say do all mines that have thick veins of 
coal put in rails? 

Mr. Price. Rail mines? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Rail mines. 

Mr. Price. No. In other words, this coal is in outlying sections. 
it might be big coal in this section and small coal in another section 
that these rail mines can’t reach from the big mines, and lease to these 
producers. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. And you say this truck mining all grew up 
at the beginning of World War IT? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. This type of mining you are describing did 
not exist before World War II? 

Mr. Price. I think a little existed in 1939, but it didn’t get started 
much until around 1941. 


DEFINITION OF “TRUCK MINE” 
























Senator YarsoroucH. By truck mine what do you mean? Is that 
the mine where coal is taken from the mine to the market by truck? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You mean the little truck in the mine—what 
is the difference between the truck and the rail mine? 

Mr. Pricr. A truck mine in the State department of mining and 
minerals in Kentusky—a truck mine in our section is considered a 
mine that hauls coal to a preparation plant a distance from 2 to 7, 
8, or 10 miles. In some sections of the State, they haul the coal 25 
or 30 miles. In our State, I would say it would average a 4 or 5-mile 
haul that they go out and mine these outlying pieces of coal and bring 
it to a preparation plan to be prepared and made availabie for market. 


DEFINITION OF “RAIL MINE” 






Senator YarsoroucH. What is a rail mine? 
Mr. Price. A rail mine is where the coal is hauled directly from 
that mine intoatipple. Trucks are not involved. 
Senator Yarroroucn. It is just dumped right into the railway cars! 
Mr. Price. That is right. It is hauled right into the railway yards 
by belt conveyor or other means. 
Senator Yarnorouen. I have no more questions. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SMALL MINES 







Senator Coorrr. You give these figures: In the year 1956, there 
were 2,422 small mines, employing 18,884 men, as compared with 157 
rail mines employing 16,745 men. 

Now, does this figure of 2,422 small mines embrace only mines em- 
ploying under 14 men, or does it embrace all truck mines $ 

Mr. Pricer. That embraces all truck mines. 

Senator Coorrr. Truck mines? 
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Mr. Price. That is right. But I would say 90 or 85 percent of 
your truck mines are under 14 men, categorically. 

Senator Coorrer. So that these descriptions may be clear, although 
I don’t know that I could make them clear,I would like to ask a few 
questions that may be helpful in the record. I may say that I live 
in this section of Kentucky, have always lived there. My family has 
always lived there. I have been in every county in this section of 
Kentucky. I know, myself, what you are describing. 

When you speak of rail mines, I assume you are speaking of an 
integrated mine with a large area or a comparativ ely large area of 
coal, where the coal is brought out from the mine and pr epared by 
that mine and loaded into cars at the railroad point ? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Senator Coorrer. And when you speak of truck mines, you are 
speaking of these small mines which may be up hollows and scattered 
through a county, where the coal is hauled by truck to a preparation 
plant which is located on a railroad, and there prepared and dumped 
into the cars, railroad cars? 

Mr. Pricer. That is correct. 

Senator Coorer. Sometimes, of course, it isn’t even prepared, but 
just hauled to the local market. 


CONDITIONS IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Price. There is very little coal hauled to the local market in 
our county, except Just there locally. We have no industry in that 
section of the State except the coal mining industry. We have no 
plants or anything else that uses coal in any tonnage whatever, prac- 
tically. 

Senator Coorrr. So that the record may be clear, one point you are 
making that was made by Mr. Reed is that by the nature of the topog- 
raphy ‘of these eastern Kentucky counties, you may have a number 
of small mines which mines coal up at the top of the ridge and haul 
the coal out, and that type of country would mean you couldn’t have 
a large coal operation ? 

Mr. Price. That is correct. And some sections there, you have 
3 or 4 different seams on a hill. You will have an Elkhorn 3; you will 
have the Hazard 4, No. 6, 7, and 9 seams, and different mines will 
go in and work one side of the hill and other mines go in on the other 
side and work the other side of the hill, and haul this coal to a central 
preparation plant. 

Senator YarsorouenH. That isall. Thank you, sir. 

The subcommittee will receive and file, not for printing in the record, 
but to be kept as part of the record for reference, the 1956 annual 
report from the Kentucky Department of Mines and Minerals from 
which Mr. Price states that he took many of the statistics given in his 
testimony here. That will be filed with the subcommittee. 

(The document referred to may be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Senator YArsoroucH. Mr. Phalan. 

Mr. Puatan. Yes, sir. If it please the committee, I would like at 
this time, inasmuch as time is running short, to yield my time to Mr. 
Taggart, because there are quite a few more witnesses to be heard, 
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and it seems like Kentucky has been pretty well represented to begin 
with. 

Senator Yarsorouau. I believe we'll ask you to testify, Mr. Phalan, 
because we think as chief mine inspector of the Kentucky Department 
of Mines, you will be in a position to give us information that possibly 
others without such extensive jur isdiction might not be able to give us. 

Mr. Puatan. All right, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You may proceed if you have a regular state- 
ment. If not, well proceed with questions. 

Mr. Puaran. I just have a few topics written down, but if you would 
rather, you can start with questions. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Go ahead with those topics you have written. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES PHALAN, CHIEF MINE INSPECTOR, 
KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Mr. Puavan. My name is James Phalan. I am chief of the De- 
partment of mines and minerals for Kentucky. My presence here 
today is purely in the interest of safety and to discuss briefly for 
your information the safety program over the past 10 years of the 
department of mines and minerals in Kentucky and the progress that 
we feel that we have made, and what we have in mind to carry for- 
ward in coming years. 

In 1952, the General Assembly of Kentucky felt the need of a more 
stringent mining law. This was written and adopted to cover the 
specific needs of different mines of our State. That would include 
rail and truck mines. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAIL OR TRUCK MINES 


To clarify at this time what our Department classifies as a rail or 
a truck mine, if their preparation plant is built on a railroad spur 
and they load directly mto railroad cars, we class that as a rail mine. 
Now, there are conditions under which a rail mine will buy from 
a truck mine, but this truck mine is licensed separately. Therefore, 
we class that mine as a truck mine, even though he trucks his coal 
and sells it to a mine that is located on a rail. It is a little confus- 
ing, but that is the way we have carried it. We do not break down 
the mines according to the United States Bureau of Mines as title I 
and title II, because we felt no need for it. Our one law covers all 
of the mines. 

Then in 1954, we felt we needed some additions or amendments to 
our law, so the State legislature amended this. We found out that it 
was applic able to most all of our mines in Kentucky; we hired extra 
inspectors, and we started a stepped-up program for safety. We feel 
like we have accomplished quite a bit, although there is a long way 
to go yet. 

I believe that the purpose of the bill being discussed, or the pri- 
mary purpose for this bill, was to eliminate major disasters. I think 
the Bureau says a major disaster is where 5 or more men are killed 
in any 1 accident in a coal mine. 
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FEW MAJOR DISASTERS IN KENTUCKY TRUCK MINES 


In Kentucky, in searching our records, we find it has been more 
than 30 years since there was a major disaster in a truck mine in 
Kentucky. It has been 13 years since there was a major disaster in 
a rail mine in Kentucky. We feel like we are very fortunate that 
this hasn’t happened in our State. We want to give coal miners 
and everyone who has helped us in our safety program the lion’s 
share of credit for preventing these accidents from happening. 

Whereas roof falls have continued to be our No. 1 killer in Ken- 
tucky—in 1957, 40 men, or 68 percent of all fatalities, were caused 
from roof falls, getting 1 or 2 men at a time, mostly 1 man killed 
at a time. So we felt from that standpoint that we should put all 
effort forth to concentrate on the prevention of roof falls. 

The National Safety Council has a program going now to prevent 
accidents from roof falls. However, the mail to the small mines 
doesn’t approach them like a personal contact. We feel like we are not 
getting as much personal contact, and our safety-education program is 
about the only thing we feel will stop our roof-fall accidents. 

Now just a few figures. I am going to be very brief, and then Ill 
let you ask questions : 


MINE INSPECTIONS IN KENTUCKY 


As to what our department did in 1957, we inspected 6,904 truck 
mines, 761 rail mines, for a total of 7,665 inspections made during the 
year. 


We closed 824 truck mines or sections thereof, and 1 rail mine, for a 
total of 825 mines. 

Now, on some of these we got convictions; we had to get out war- 
rants for the operator, and they were taken to court. On many con- 
ditions they were fined the minimum fine, which was $25. 

Yes, we got our convictions all right; but we found out that when 
we went to this same mine again, we could find maybe some of the 
same violations. 

We started approaching it from a different standpoint. We got our 
money, but that wasn’t what we wanted. We wanted safety. So, we 
soon began to realize that safety could not be legislated, very much 
like religion. Safety has got to be sold. You have got to sell the 
individual on what it is worth to him. When you get safety like that, 
then you have got something. 

We found out then that we were making progress, that we were cut- 
ting down our fatal accidents, and we are striving to go forward with 
our safety program. Yes, we must keep our foot in the door with our 
law there, whereby there is some that we have to take to task. But we 
fully realize that we are not getting the benefits of our safety program 
when we do have to resort to courts. 

Just about two more figures, and I’ll leave this for the record: 
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ACCIDENTS IN TRUCK AND RAIL MINES 


In 1948—now, again, keep in mind that this is just rail mines and 
truck mines, and doesn’ t mean title I and title I. 

In 1948, the rail mines employed 47,376 men during that year. 
The truck mines employed 28,372 men. The fatal accidents char geable 
to the rail mines that year were 94. The fatal accidents chargeable to 
truck mines that year were 39, for a total of 133 fatalities for the year 
1948. 

I’m going to skip—that runs pretty true all the way through down 
to the year 1957, which is estimated. We don’t have all of our figures 
in yet, but we feel that it is within 1 percent of being correct. 

The rail mines employed 20,216 men; truck mines employed 18,112 
men. The fatalities in our rail mines were 35. Fatalities in our truck 
mines were 26, for a total of 61. 

These figures also carry the tonnages by each mine and, of course, 
the tonnage for the rail mine far outweighs the tonnage per fatality 
for the truck mine. Those figures are included. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Senator Cooper, do you have some questions ? 

Senator Cooper. I want to ask if you have with you a copy of the 
Kentucky mine law ? 

Mr. Puauan, Yes, sir. That is, the law ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

I should think that would be a good thing to file with the subcom- 
mittee, too. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes. Can you leave that with us? 

Mr. PHaran. Yes. 

Senator YarsorouGH. This is a copy of the laws governing mining 
of coal and clay in Kentucky. It will be filed with ‘the subcommittee 
and kept with the staff for reference, but not printed as part of the 
testimony. 

(The document referred to may be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 


RECORD OF CAUSES OF FATALITIES 


Senator Cooper. Do you have any record of the causes of the fatali- 
ties you have stated, for the record ? 

Mr. Pwaran. Yes, sir. I would have to file one of these yearly back 
for how many years you would like to have it. I don’t have them with 
me. 

This is our annual report, which is printed. 

Senator Cooper. What I am #king is: 

Do you have any records which would show why these fatalities 
occurred ; that is, was it because of the roof falling in, or was it because 
of gas, or was it because of electrical equipment ? 

Mr. Patan. I can give you that for the year 1956, if you want it. 
I believe that is by causes in here. 

Senator Cooper. I think that might be valuable, to compare, on the 
questions of ventilation and fire protection, and provisions for safety, 
too. 

Mr. PuHatan. On page 123 of the copy you have, it carries you back 
through the year 1949. It gave roof falls at face, not at face, haulage, 
explosives, electric, machinery, mine fires, all other causes, total under- 
ground, in strip mines, surface, and total. 
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FATALITIES IN HAULAGE 


Senator YarsoroucH. What was the reason for the large number of 
fatalities in haulage? 

You had most from falls of roof and falls of coal. Your next largest 
category was “haulage.” 

Mr. Puaran. That is usually set up as our next accident—our high- 
est accident rate after roof falls. 

That is moving electrical equipment underground. There is a 
motorman who runs the motor and pulls the coal on the track. He has 
a brakeman who rides along, and he has to get off and throw switches. 
There are men who invariably walk out on the track when they 
shouldn’t and get run over by the equipment. There are hundreds 
of ways for fatalities to happen by haulage. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You have those electrically operated strings 
of cars on tracks in truck mines, too ? 

Mr. Puatan. Not too many. There are probably some truck mines 
that have underground electrical haulage. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have lights on those trains? 

Mr. Patan. Yes, our law requires them on front and rear. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But most of those are from men working 
underground, not the engineer and brakemen, but other people being 
struck by those ? 

WRECKS ON UNDERGROUND CARS 


Mr. Puatan. That, I wouldn’t venture to say right now. I don’t 
have that on the end of my tongue. There are quite a few wrecks that 
cause the engineer or motorman, as we call them, to get killed. That 
may be caused from broken rails or trying to go around a curve too 
fast. There are falls of roofs, too, where they hit the fall and jump 
and kill themselves. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. What rate of speed do they have? Is there 
a speed limit ? 

Mr. PHatan. The speed limit on haulage for coal is that the motor- 
man shall keep his trip under control at all times. 

Senator YarsorouGH. It is just a reasonable rate, then: no arbitrary 
miles per hour? 

Mr. Puatan. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. Are there any differences in the Federal regula- 
tions and State regulations which would bear on this question of 
haulage ? 

Mr. Patan. I don’t believe—thet® would be very little. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Are there any further questions, Senator 
Cooper ? 

INSPECTION PROCEDURE 


Senator Cooper. For the record, how do you carry out your in- 
spection? What is your procedure ? 

Mr. Puauan. Our inspector goes to the mine. We usually try, if it 
is a larger mine, to get there and go in with the man trip; that is, with 
the men. We want to know how the man trip is pulled into the 
mine —— 

Senator Coorer. I know that. 
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What I want to know is, some witness here testified that there was 
an inspection made every day. Now, what is your plan of inspection? 
How do you carry out inspection? How often do you inspect? What 
people do you have to inspect? What do they do when they inspect? 
Do they report to you? What is the whole procedure? 

Mr. Puatan. We have 27 mine inspectors in the State of Kentucky. 
When they inspect the mine, if they find an imminent danger that 
would be an imminent hazard to any man’s life, they have instructions 
to remove the men from the mine, or from that section of the mine. 
If it is a minor violation, they talk to the superintendent or one in 
charge and make a written report, place it at the mine. They also 
send a report to our office in Lexington. A followup letter is written 
to this mineowner asking him to comply with these recommendations 
and notify the Department as soon as he has complied. 


NUMBER OF MINES INSPECTED 


Senator YarsoroucH. When those inspectors inspect these truck 
mines, these little mines that you described with the tunnels 30 inches 
high, do they crawl into those tunnels to where the men are working 
on the face of the vein ? 

Mr. Puatan. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. How many mines do you have in Kentucky? 

Mr. Puatan. In Kentucky, right close to 3,000. 

Senator YarsoroueH. How long does it take an inspector to inspect 
an average one of those mines ? 

Mr. Patan. It is hard to strike an average. It just depends on the 
size of the mine. Some days, they can inspect 4 or 5 small mines; 
other days, they might only inspect 1. On an average all the way 
around. I would say 3 hours. 

Senator YarsoroucH. To amine? 

Mr. Patan. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroueH. They can go in there and crawl out in—of 
course, they don’t crawl out in all the places that are working? 

Mr. Puatan. They make the working faces and places adjacent to 
the working facs, and, if there is any reason to believe the second escape 
would be stopped in any way, they crawl into the escapeway. They 
must have two means of egress and ingress. 

Senator Yarsorouer. Under your Kentucky regulations? 

Mr. Puaran. That is right. 


FREQUENCY OF INSPECTION 


Senator YarsoroucH. How often do they inspect the mines ? 

Mr. Patan. Our law says every 90 days or oftener, if funds and 
time permit. So it leaves you quite a leeway there. The mines that we 
have trouble with, that we think there might be a chance of imminent 
danger, we try to make those more often than we do the other mines. 

Senator Yarsorouew. If you have a record of chronic violations, 
you give more attention to that mine than one you find always com- 
plies ? 

Mr. Pratan. That is right. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Are there any further questions, Senator 
Cooper ? 

Senator Coorrer. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Phalan, for the information 
you brought us. 

Mr. Puatan. I'll leave these for the record. 

(The documents referred to follows :) 


Charts showing total production, number of men employed, and number of 
fatalities inside and outside of rail and truck mines 


! | ! 
| | | Rail fatalities | Truck fatalities |Total rail 
| Railem-| Truck | : and truck 


ployees jemployees mvt ‘ fatalities 


duction duction 
e Inside |Outside| Inside |Outside 





| 

Year E Rail pro- | Truck pro- 
| 
r 


| an biceatcioaad 
| | | 
1948 _._- | 59, 241,539 | 23,337,914 | 47,379 | 28,372 S4 10 





35 4 133 
1949 _. 46, 854, 475 | 27, 143, 201 46,265 | 30,556 45 5 15 l 66 
1950 _._- ---| 55,724,097 | 26,452,596 | 44, 726 31, 230 54 6 21 0 81 
1951 coir 56, 462,630 | 17,488,636 | 39,717 | 20, 271 82 4 20 0 106 
I acide | 51, 388, 279 | 13, 126, 812 26, 832 16, 910 41 4 24 0 74 
1953__- | 50,442,722 | 13,092,785 | 31,470 15, 310 39 6 | 14 0 59 
1954_...- ..-| 46, 258,193 | 12,362,922 | 23,050 | 14, 540 | 33 | 3 16 2 54 
1955 __- ..-.| 50, 275, 205 | 18, 625, 539 23,714 | 20, 566 36 | 7 13 | 1 57 
1956____- _..| 55, 637, 730 | 20, 296, 450 | 24,229 | 21,212 36 4 34 | 1 75 
1957___..._..--_|! 55,105, 000 |! 19,835,000 | 120,216 | 118,112 31 | 4) 23 | 3 61 
| 
1 Estimated. 
Summary, 1957 
Inspections | Mines closed for unsafe 
practices 
District a tae + 
Truck | Rail Total | Truck | Rail Total 
Western Kentucky. ‘ J : eae 482 240 722 | 6 | 0 6 
Kentucky River. been 1, 637 81 1,718 189 | 0 189 
Big Sandy--- te A 4 ; ; .| 2,782 170 2, 902 | 454 | 1 455 
Cumberland Valley-_- : : sas 2, 053 270 2, 323 175 0 175 
A a ee a ee he 761 7, 665 824 | 1 |} 825 








Note.—1957 men certified in Kentucky: 307—James H. Phalan. 


Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. J. B. Taggart, of Norton, Va., of the 
Wise Coal & Coke Co. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. TAGGART, PRESIDENT, WISE COAL & COKE 
CO., NORTON, VA. 


Mr. Taccarr. Gentlemen, my name is Josh B. Taggart, of Norton, 
Wise County, Va. I have been employed in various capacities in the 
coal industry, with time out for naval service, since 1935. My present 
position is that of vice president of the New York Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., a corporation primarily engaged in leasing coal lands and 
properties for mining operations, and president of the Wise Coal & 
Coke Co., a corporation engaged in the operation and supervision of 
coal mines, some of which fall within the title I small mine classifica 
tion and some of which fall within the title II larger mine cl: amsifica- 
tion. I appeer before you today on behalf of the companies which I 
represent, the 25 or so small title I mine operators to whom we lease 
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coal lands, the several hundred miners and their families who derive 
their living from our operations, and the untold thousands of small 
mineowners and their employees whose cause I wish to present. 


CONDITIONS PRIOR TO FEDERAL SAFETY ACT 


With your kind indulgence, I would like to turn back a few pages 
of history and look at certain conditions prevailing in the coal in- 
dustry immediately prior to the passage of Public Law 552, which 
Senate bill 3290 seeks to amend. Very early in 1951 the Bureau of 
Mines published the following statements: 

The bituminous coal industry in 1950 experienced the best safety year since 
1930 when complete injury data first became available. The fatality rate was 0.93 
per million man-hours, the second sucessive year that this rate in bituminous 
coal mines has fallen below 1.00 per million man-hours of employment. However, 
this rate in 1950 was slightly higher than the comparable rate of 0.92 in 1949 
(Mineral Industry Surveys, U. 8. Department of Interior, C. M. I. No. 36). 

Unfortunately, this good news was destined to be very short-lived 
indeed, for in December of 1951 a tragic explosion occurred in the 
Orient No. 2 mine at West Frankfort, UL, bringing death to 119 
miners. Shortly thereafter, proceedings were underway which re- 
sulted in the passage during the summer of 1952 of Public Law 552, 
an amendment to which law is under discussion here today. 

The hearings and the debates prior to the passage of this bill were 
long, exhaustive, and thorough. 


REASON FOR 14-MAN EXEMPTION 


One witness has testified here that he does not know why the small 
mines were exempted from the act. “I’ve thought about that at night 
and I have never found the answer,” the witness stated. If that wit- 
ness would bother to examine the record of the 1952 hearings, there 
would be no doubt in his mind as to the reason for the exemption. 
The exemption was adopted only after the most careful and extensive 
consideration. H. R. 7408, the basis for the 1952 amendment, was 
drafted by Representative McConnell, of Pennsylvania, with assist- 
ance from representatives of the operators and the United Mine Work- 
ers, after careful consideration of the testimony at earlier hearings in 
both the 81st and the 82d Congresses. From the beginning, Mr. Mc- 
Connell recognized the need for exempting small mines. (See hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representaives, H. R. 7408, May 2, 1952, p. 10.) 

The testimony before the subcommittee and the full committee dis- 
closed three basic reasons for the exemption of small mines: 

(1) Representatives of the Bureau of Mines pointed out the expense 
and difficulty involved in trying to locate and inspect the multitude 
of small mines strewn across the country (subcommittee hearings, 
supra, p.».). 

(2) Witness after witness representing small operators and op- 
erators’ associations pointed out that the imposition of the act’s re- 
quirements on small mines would be a financial burden that would 
destroy their ability to compete with the large operators (hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representa- 
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tives, H. R. 7408, June 10, 11, and 12, 1952, pp. 63-64, 75-76, 80, 98-99, 
101, 126, 129, 160, 166, 169, 182, 188, 199). 

(3) The danger of major disasters with which title II of the act is 
concerned, as distinguished from routine accidents, is less in the small 
title I mines than in the |: arge title II mines (supra, pp. 57, 99, 128). 

Following this testimony, the exemption was added to the bill. 


LAW DESIGNED AS PREVENTION OF MAJOR DISASTERS 


I have examined literally hundreds of pages of testimony which 
went into the record in 1952 on this very important subject of coal- 
mine safety, and wish to point out that we are dealing with and dis- 
cussing a proposed amendment to a portion of a law designed by its 
very title for the “Prevention of Major Disasters in Mines,” and not 
a law designed for or intended to reduce, control, or eliminate the 
day-to-day accidents which unfortunately do occur in coal mines. In 
this regard, I would like to read from the report of the Committee 
on Education and Labor recommending passage of this act: 


MaAJor DISASTERS DISTINGUISHED FROM ORDINARY ACCIDENTS 


There are two distinct classes of mine accidents and the problem of preventing 
major disasters cannot be clearly understood unless this distinction is per- 
ceived. About 90 percent of the fatalities in the coal industry are in the accident 
eategory as distinguished from the fatalities which occur in major disasters. 
About 10 percent of the total fatalities result from disasters such as explosions 
and mine fires. H. R. 7408 is designed to prevent those major disasters in which 
large numbers of men are killed in mine fires, mine explosions, mine inunda- 
tions, man-trip and man-hoist accidents. 

Many of the ordinary accidents and fatalities are the result of errors in 
judgment, inadvertence, defective perceptions, and the like, on the part of 
individuals. Much testimony was heard alleging that legislation could not 
prevent accidents which result from such causes and it is a basic premise that 
legislation alone cannot and will not make men act in a careful and prudent 
manner. It is well known and freely acknowledged that the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the problem of ordinary mine accidents as distinguished from major 
disasters lies in the realm of the training of the individual person through in- 
struction and psychological propagation of safety-first prudence. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, the various State mining agencies, and 
operator and employee groups are continually striving in this field of training 
and propagation of safety-first programs. 

The bill does not contemplate in any way effecting such programs except as 
it may relieve those other agencies in preventing major disasters and thereby 
encouraging greater efforts in the fields left to the State agencies, operator, and 
employee groups. 

The problems connected with major mine disasters are so different from those 
associated with ordinary mine accidents as to be only remotely related. This 
is proven by the fact that some of the worst disasters in the mining industry 
have occurred in mines having excellent performance with respect to ordinary 
accidents. The explanation for this is that ordinary accidents can occur from 
any one of an almost infinite number of causes of which the greatest is human 
error. Major mine disasters, in recent times, have resulted from a very few 
basic causes. The men killed or injured in a mine disaster have no control 
whatever over the basic causes of these disasters. These men are killed and 
injured by an environment which they did not create and cannot avoid. 

The bill is not designed to prevent the day-to-day accidents which occur in the 
mine industry nor for the general health and welfare of the miners. This large 
field is left to the cooperative efforts between the Federal Bureau, the State 
agencies, employers, and employees. The enforcement of rules and regulations 
in the field of day-to-day accidents, safety, health, and welfare is clearly left 
within the jurisdiction of the several States. (House Rept. No. 2368, Union 
Calendar No. 748.) 
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PROPOSED EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


I submit to this committee that the sponsors and proponents of this 
bill would now have you extend the coverage of this act beyond its 
original purpose in the mistaken belief that it could correct a condi- 
tion for which it admittedly was not designed. 

Public Law 552 is a bill conceived, designed, drawn, and passed to 
prevent major mine disasters. I believe that the law has been helpful 
in accomplishing its stated purpose. Everyone will agree that explo- 
sions of gas or gas and dust are by far the greatest cause of major 
disasters in our coal mines. It is peculiar indeed, and I believe it is 
significant, that the statistics presented to this committee by the sup- 
porters of this bill have ignored the question of major disasters which 
1s the sole concern of the act. 

Attached hereto is exhibit A, a tabulation of data on coal mine igni- 
tions investigated by the Bureau of Mines from July 1, 1952, through 
December 31,1957. Briefly, these ignitions and their resultant fatali- 
ties were as follows: 


July 1952 through Dec. 31, 1957 





Title I! Title IT 2 
+ " ~ | om <‘. 
Number of | Fatalities Number of | Fatalities 
ignitions | ignitions 
_ — .| | 
July 1952-Dee. 31, 1956. 26 4 96 43 
1957 2 0 25 66 
Total anit 28 4 121 109 


: No major disasters. 
2 5 major disasters. 


STATISTICS OF BUREAU OF MINES 


I have examined the testimony of Mr. Marling J. Ankeny, Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. Mr. Ankeny deals with alleged 
safety violations in title I mines and constantly refers to these title I 
mines as the small mines. We find the following statement: “In 1953, 
a coal dust explosion, caused by a blown-out black powder shot in a 
small Iowa mine, resulted in the death of 5 men.” 

Upon referring to data of the Bureau of Mines, I find that this 
explosion occurred in the O’Brien mine of the O’Brien Coal Co. and 
that it was classified as a title II mine. Possibly some of his other 
statistics attribute violations to so-called small mines under title I 
when they should properly be charged to title IT mines. 

It must be obvious that occurrence of major disasters in title I 
mines cannot in good conscience be urged as a reason or excuse for 
extending the coverage of Public Law 552 to all mines, regardless of 
size. The proponents of Senate bill 3290 have therefore looked out- 
side the avowed purpose of the act for arguments to justify and 
rationalize their position. 
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PUTTING SMALL MINES OUT OF BUSINESS 


They, have prepared considerable data regarding fatal accidents 
caused by roof-falls and violations of safety code regulations. It is 
their desire to remove the 14-man exemption and, therefore, they 
contend that such action will materially reduce the accident rate in 
the title I mines. I believe such an action could have the desired 
effect ; but, only if it succeeded in putting all these small mines com- 
pletely out of business. I base that statement upon the fact that the 
existence of Public Law 552 has not reduced the accident rate per 
million hours of exposure in bituminous title II mines. 

The following table of accident data was prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Mines on March 27, 1958. This table shows the fre- 
quency rate per million man-hours of exposure in bituminous title 
II mines: 


Fatal Fatal 


Years: accidents | Years: accidents 
Nk 0. 86 Daten i ak he ee 0. 96 
a a ae 5:87 a as 0. 88 
ti te ie ee 0. 88 a 0. 99 
a acta ta nla 0. 85 


It is apparent that the fatal accident rate per million hours of ex- 
posure in title II bituminous mines has increased in spite of the efforts 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines, the United Minte Workers, the coal 
pees and others. Therefore, the assumption that this same law, 
if applied to title I mines, would result in a decrease in the fatality 
rate cannot be justified by the facts. 


AUTHORITATIVE TESTIMONY 


Bearing upon this important problem, I would like to refer to a 
most authoritative source, the testimony of Mr. John J. Forbes, former 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. In testifying on H. R. 268 (see 
hearings, H. R. 7408, p. 123), Mr. Forbes said : 

(1) That in 1950 falls of roof, face, or rib caused 67 percent of 
all fatalities occurring underground, at bituminous coal and lignite 
mines; and human failures were responsible for 89 percent of these 
roof-fall fatalities investigated. 

(2) That haulage accidents caused 27 percent of all 1950 fatalities 
in bituminous coal and lignite mines, with human failures playing a 
prominent role in such accidents. 

It is my considered belief that legislation will not reduce the fre- 
quency with which this type of accident is visited upon the men whose 
livelihood is being earned in the coal mines. I would most gladly 
support any program which I felt could reasonably be expected to 
reduce materially the frequency. of this type of accident without elimi- 
nating the operation itself. I submit to you, however, that Public 
Law 552 is not designed to do this, has not done it in the title II mines, 
and cannot do it in the title I mines. I respectfully urge and rec- 
ommend, therefore, that this bill be not allowed to pass, and that the 
problem be left with the individual States where it rightfully belongs. 
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Exuisit A.—Gas ignitions investigated by the United States Bureau of Mines 


Title I Title I 


| } 
Number |Fatalities| Injured Number |Fatalities| Injured 
| | | | 


July 1952-December 1955 
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Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Senators, with your kind permission, I have one other document 
to which I would like to refer that was not in my statement. 

Senator Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, may I say I have to go now be- 
cause of another appointment, but I want to explain the reason I am 
going. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Well, if this hearing were recessed until this 
afternoon, Senator Cooper, could you be here this afternoon ? 

Senator Coorer. Yes. 

I would like to say this. I am not a member of the subcommittee, 
but because my State is a large coal-producing State, I am interested 
in these hearings. I would like to say also I was not able to attend 
the first hearing that was held, because I was absent from Washing- 
ton because of the death of a relative. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you want to read that document, Mr. 
Taggart? 

Mr. Tacearr. I want to make a few brief remarks with regard to 
it and point out what the document is. 

Senator YarsorouGcn. Very well. 


1954 SURVEY REPORT 


Mr. Taaceart. I have before me, sir, a document which is a survey 
report of the Bureau of Mines, dated May 20, 1954. This is ae 
by the United States Department of the Inter ior. This survey report 
was prepared by a team appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
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to make a survey of the Federal Bureau of Mines. My purpose in 
presenting this is not to embarrass the Bureau or anything of that 
nature. I have great regard for them. But I do wish to point out 
a med situation apparently in existence. 

‘his report was sent to Assistant Secretary Wormser by the survey 
team on May 20, 1954. On July 1, 1954, the Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources directed after the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior that the Director of the Bureau of Mines put into effect many 
recommendations included in this survey report. One of the rec- 
ommendations that he directed to be enforced is recommendation 
No. 4. I would like to read that recommendation: 

It is recommended that the Bureau increase its cooperation with State mining 
inspection departments, miners, and operators, to bring all State inspection 
services up to the general standard of the Bureau’s coal mine inspections. As 
this change in State inspection work is accomplished, the need for Federal coal 
mine inspection will decrease, and eventually cease to exist. Any part of the ap- 
propriation not required for inspection should be used for educational work 
as needed. It appears this change in activity, which is underway to a small 
degree, can be accelerated at the present time. This statement is based on the 
fact that although there are fewer coal mines, fewer coal miners, and less coal 
production today than at any time since Federal inspection was first required, 
there are currently more Federal inspectors than at any previous time. Appar- 
ently there is a feeling within the Bureau that the present staff of inspectors 
should be held intact in spite of fewer coal mines and miners and that more 
inspections should be made per year. Unless the need for increased inspections 


can be clearly demonstrated, it is poor business and unfair to the taxpayers to 
follow such a policy. 


It is also believed that the inspection work could be more efficient. This opin- 
ion is based on the fact that on numerous occasions, 2 Federal inspectors, have 
made joint inspections of mines, and that the Washington office, on being noti- 
fied of excess inspectors in the field, took no action for at least 2 months. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator YarsorovueH. Thank you, Mr. Taggart. I believe I have 
some questions to ask you. 


INTERPRETATION OF LAW 


Early in your statement, I believe you said you leased a number of 
mines to these small operators of 14 people or less? 

Mr. Taeeart. That is correct. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I take it that your interpretation of Federal 
law is not how many of those mines 1 man owns but that who is op- 
erating them, who leased them, and is operating them was the de- 
termining factor in determining whether or not it employed 14 men; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Taaeart. The effect of—possibly this will answer your ques- 
tion. 

Title I mines are not covered by Public Law 552, and they are de- 
fined as mines which employ 14 men or less. A mine which employs 
more than 14 men is defined as a title II mine, and is covered by the 
act. ; 

Senator YarsoroucH. But if one man owned 10 title I mines- 

Mr. Tacearr. It would have no bearing on it. 

Senator YarsoroucH (continuing). And leased each mine out to a 
different operator, he would have 10 different mines? 
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LEASES OF COAL LANDS 


Mr. Taccart. When I said we leased—I didn’t say we leased mines. 
I believe I said we leased tracts of land, or coal lands. As a com- 
pany we do not own these small mines or have anything to do with 
their operation other than engineering and setting forth their lease 
line. We lease the coal rights to these individuals. They operate 
the mines themselves. 

Senator YarsorouGH. You own the land and you lease it to them? 

Mr. Taccarr. In our capacity in leasing coal lands, yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You lease the coal mine to them ? 

Mr. Taceart. No, sir; we do not lease the coal mine to them, we 
lease the property. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You lease the land? 

Mr. Taccarr. We lease the land and coal rights. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And he operates the mine? 
a Taccart. He puts the mine into operation and operates it him- 
self. 


Senator YarsoroucH. You don’t have the lease broken up into 10 
mines ? 

Mr. Taacart. Not my company, no, sir; and I don’t think that is 
general practice, either. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, due to the fact that the questioning has taken more 
time than we anticipated, by both Senator Cooper and me, we have 
found it impossible to finish within the time allocated. We have con- 
ferred with the staff, and in order to give each of the witnesses an 
opportunity to be heard, we'll recess this hearing until 3 this after- 
noon in this same room, and we’ll come back at 3 o’clock. I assume 
that you other witnesses can come back at 3 o’clock ¢ 

Is Mr. Kelly here? Chief mine inspector of the State of Virginia ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Can you be back at 3? 

Mr, Ketty. Yes. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Is Mr. Clyborne here? 

Mr. Ciyporne. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Is Mr. Richards, executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Coal Truck Operators Association, here ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We’ll recess this hearing until 3, and I might 
say we expect to close that hearing at 4 o’clock, due to other commit- 
ments. 

(Whereupon at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed until 3 o’clock 
that same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Yarborough and Cooper. 
Senator Coorrer. Senator Yarborough is not able to be here for a 
time. He has asked me start the hearing. 


Our next witness is Mr. Kelly, chief mine inspector, State of 
Virginia. 
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STATEMENT OF CREED P. KELLY, CHIEF MINE INSPECTOR, STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kritiy. Mr. Chairman, I have 2 letters here, 1 from the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, and 1 from the commissioner of labor which they 
would like to have read into the record. 

Shall I read them ? 

Senator Coorer. You can file the letters and they will be incorpo- 
rated in the record. 

Mr. Ketiy. You don’t want me to read them ? 

Senator Coorrr. All right, if you want to, you can read them. 

Mr. Ketty. I am C. P. Kelly, from Big Stone Gap, Va., chief mine 
inspector for the Commonwealth. 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR ALMOND 


This letter is addressed to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, chair- 
man, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I am informed Senate bill 3290 is pending before 
your subcommittee and I am writing to express the hope that the measure will 
not be reported. 

My opposition to the bill is twofold: first, I believe it is unnecessary and 
would lead to duplication of service, regulation, and inspection; and, second, 
I am convinced it would have an adverse effect on the economy of Virginia. 

Between 8,000 and 10,000 people are employed in more than 1,000 truck mines 
in this State and these mines produce more than one-third of Virginia's total 
coal output. I find no justification for placing such mines employing 14 or 
less people under the control of the Federal Bureau of Mines, either from the 
jurisdictional or safety standpoint. The Commonwealth of Virginia is fully 
able and prepared to inspect these mines, as it is now doing, and enforce the 
the requisite safety regulations without Federal direction or control. This is 
attested by the favorable fatality frequency rate in these mines, which are now 
subject to State inspections. 

Placing these truck mines under the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines could well result in many of them ceasing operations and thereby drasti- 
cally affecting the whole economy of the coal mining sections of Virginia, with 
indirect but adverse effects on the State at large. 

After consideration of all the facts, I trust it will be the judgment of the com- 
mittee that the defeat of this bill will be in the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LInpsAY ALMOND, Jr., 
Governor, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


LETTER FROM COMMISSIONER BOGGS 


This letter is from Commissioner Boggs, of the department of labor 
and industry. 


Re Senate bill 3290. 


Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR KENNEDY: In the year 1956, there were 1,062 truck mines 
operating in the State of Virginia. The majority of these mines employed less 
than 14 men, with a total employment of 8,000 to 10,000 people, and they produced 
10,392,648 tons out of a total of 26,004,732 tons of coal mined in this State during 
that year. It is easy to see, therefore, the truck mining industry is one of the 
largest segments we have in mining in Virginia. 

If the above-captioned bill is passed, I firmly believe it will have a drastic 
effect on the economy of our citizens in Virginia. The number of truck mines 
would be greatly reduced, if not almost eliminated. This of course, would mean 
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the taxes now being received from the people employed in the truck mining in- 
dustry would be reduced and would have a direct effect on the operation of our 
schools, the maintenance of our highways, and all other phases of our economy. 

The passage of this bill would also give the Federal Government still further 
control over what is rightfully the responsibility of the State. The State of 
Virginia accepts this responsibility and, by its own record, has proven beyond 
a shadow of a doubt it is fully capable of carrying out the provisions of safety, 
which is paramount. 

This bill would also have a tendency to destroy small coal mining businesses 
in the State, and Virginia has been fortunate in having many small businesses 
on which it has depended for many years. 

There has been a continued improvement in safety in Virginia’s coal mining 
industry since 1949. This has been accomplished through the complete revision 
of the coal mining laws, additional amendments having been made when neces- 
sary for the safety and welfare of those people working in the mines, and through 
the cooperation of the coal operators as well as the United Mine Workers. 

In the 10 years I have been in office, I have neither seen nor heard of any 
case where the Federal Bureau of Mines has done anything which would cause me 
to believe they can do a better job than the State of Virginia in carrying out 
the safety provisions necessary in the coal mining industry. 

Senate bill 3290, in my judgment, is not designed as a safety measure but is 
merely promoting an opportunity for Federal encroachment and duplication of 
services. This, of course, we do most earnestly oppose. 

It would be greatly appreciated if your committee would see to it that Senate 
bill 3290 is not permitted to come out of your committee. 

On behalf of the people of Virginia, we are most grateful to you and the 
people of your committee for giving our citizens an opportunity to be heard. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMOND M. Boags, 
Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Senator Coorrer. Do you have copies of your statement ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 

My name is Creed P. Kelly, chief mine inspector for the State of 
Virginia, living at Big Stone Gap, Wise County, Va. I have been chief 
mine inspector for 23 years. 

I am thoroughly familiar with mining conditions in Virginia and 
with the Virginia regulations relating to all classes and sizes of mines. 
As chief mine inspector for the State of Virginia, I am opposed to the 
proposed legislation which would make the Federal mine safety law 
applicable to the small mines employing less than 15 persons under- 
ground. 


MINING CONDITIONS IN VIRGINIA 





The mining conditions in Virginia are for the most part peculiar 
to that State in that the thin seams and the remote mountain areas 
make the small mine the predominant method of recovering coal. We 
are familiar with the quality of our labor and its capacities in the 
mining of coal. We understand the special geological problems in- 
volved in mining coal in Virginia. We therefore feel that we are 
better equipped than any other agency to regulate the mines—and 
particularly the small mines—in our State. We are fully aware of the 
mine safety problems and we are constantly working to improve con- 
ditions and reduce accident rates. We have an extremely competent 
staff of experts in this field and it is my judgment that nothing that 
the Federal Government has been able to offer can equal their com- 
petence. We deplore that fact that the Federal Government considers 
that it—and only it—can do the kind of safety job that is necessary. 
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We are doing a competent job and will continue to do so. We are 
justly proud of our record in the mine safety field. For the year 
1956, for example, we made 4,227 inspections and closed 254 mines 
until the necessary improvements were made. 

Apart from our strong conviction that we are fully capable of tak- 
ing care of mine conditions in Virginia, we feel that to pass this pro- 

sed bill will close the small mines and throw our miners and their 

amilies upon relief. It will cause hardship throughout the mining 
areas of our State. 

I have examined the act and the Federal Mine Safety Code which 
governs mines made subject to this act, and it is clear to me that the 
requirements are so stringent and unrealistic as to make it impossible 
for these small marginal mines to exist. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Let me give you some examples of the regulations of the Federal 
Mine Safety Code which have been promulgated and which I believe 
would be enforced if title I mines are brought under the act 

Article V, section 5, 1, of the Federal Mine Safety C ode requires 
6,000 cubic feet of air per minute. This is applicable to a nongassy 
mine. If it were applied to the average small mine, it would make 
working conditions impossible. It would also be prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

Article V, section 10f, requires daily fire boss examination in non- 
gassy mines. This is unnecessary in small mines and prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

Article IV, section 5, b, 1, requires electric detonators. This is un- 
necessary in small mines. Virginia permits the use of caps and fuses 
aS we consider this a safer method for blasting coal from the solid. 
Furthermore, caps and fuses are far less expensive. 

Article IV, section 1, b, 1, requires bulletproof surface magazines. 
It is impractical, unnecessary, and excessively expensive to require 
such a condition to be maintained by small mines. 

Article V, section 1, a, 3, requiring offset not less than 15 feet from 
the nearest side of the mine opening, is unnecessary in small mines, 
contributes nothing to the safety of the miners, and is prohibitive in 
expense for the small marginal operator. 

Article V, section 5, a, relates to the quality of the air. It is unneces- 
sary and, as a practical matter, impossible to analyze the air in this way 
in the small mine, particularly in those cases where there can be no 
question about the quality of the air. 

Article V, section 10, c, d, and 1, require two safety lamps, the fore- 
man to carry a permissible device for detection, and a daily written 
report from the mine foreman and each assistant. These are ridiculous 
requirements for small mine operations and involve an expense that 
would be prohibitive. 

Article X, section 2, requires certain procedures relating to mine 
accidents. These procedures are unusually burdensome since the State 
already has adequate requirements. 

Article XI, section 4, d, requires certain protection of mine openings 
which, as applied to the small mine, involves excessive and unnecessary 
expense. 
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Article XI, section 6, requires a checkin and checkout system which 
is ridiculous when applied to the small mine. 

Article XII, section 2, requires records of no-lost-time accidents 
which unduly burdens the small operator. 

In behalf of the Department of Labor and Industry for the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, I strongly urge that the proposed legisla- 
tion be defeated. 

INFORMATION ABOUT VIRGINIA 


Senator Coorer. Mr. Kelly, have you got a copy of the Virginia laws 
relating to mine safety ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir; I have them in my briefcase. 

Senator Coorrr. Will you file them with the committee ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have a record of the number of mines in 
Virginia ¢ 

Mr. Kerry. We have them up to 1956. We haven’t completed our 
records for 1957 yet. 

We will have them in a few days, though. 

Senator Cooper. Have you got a record of the mines which employ 
more than 14 miners and those that employ less than 14 miners? 

Mr. Ketiy. We just have the number. We don’t have the names of 
the companies. 

Senator Coorer. Do you have the number ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Are you able to tell how many miners are employed 
in each class ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir, in each class, total number. 

Senator Coorer. What? 

Mr. Key. Total number. 

Senator Coorer. Do you know the tonnages produced by each class? 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir, we haven’t got that broken down. 

Senator Coorer. Have you got a record of fatalities ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. That have occurred in each class of mine? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you have those with you? 

Mr. Ketiy. Ihave them back there. I will file them. 

Senator Coorrr. Will you file them with the committee ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 


COSTLY REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Coorrr. I don’t know all these regulations. I have with 
me a copy of the Federal Mine Safety Code. But I notice you say: 
Article V, sections 10, c, d, and 1 require two safety lamps, the foreman to carry 
a permissible device for detection, and a daily written report from the mine fore 
man and each assistant. These are ridiculous requirements for small mine 
operations and involve an expense that would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Ketiy. The necessity of making out a report each day. Takea 
small mine employing 2 or 3men. Much of the time none of them can 
read or write. The Virginia law requires 1 safety lamp to be provided 
with each mine, rather than 2. 
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Senator Coorrer. Other witnesses have talked about some require- 
ments which would cost a great deal of money, but why would two 
safety lamps cost a great deal of money and why would that cost be 
prohibitive ? 
Mr. Ketty. It wouldn’t necessarily be prohibitive, but I say the 
Virginia law just requires one and that is what we operate under. 
Senator Coorer. What is that? 
Mr. Ketty. I say the Virginia law has just been requiring one and 
that is what our inspection deals with. ' 
Senator Coorer. You talk about article XI, section 6, requiring 
checkin and checkout systems. You say that is expensive. Why? 
Mr. Kexty. A small amount of 2 or 3 men, we don’t think it neces- 
sary to have a checkin and checkout system. 
Senator Coorrr. It really wouldn’t be prohibitive. 
Mr. Ketiy. No, sir, it wouldn’t be prohibitive. 


USE OF BLACK POWDER 


Senator Coorer. What about the use of powder in Virginia mines? 
Mr. Ketty. The Virginia mining law allows the use of black powder 
and we have the requirement they have to have a special permit and 
we have articles in there that require them to inspect, and so forth. 

We discourage the use of black powder but the law allows them 
to use it and we give them a permit if we think it is safe for them 
to do so. 

Senator Coorer. You mention that: 

Article V, section 10f, requires daily fire boss examination in nongassy mines. 

Why would that be prohibitively expensive ? 

Mr. Ketry. The ordinary miner, we have got lots of mines that 
just work from 3 to 5 men and in many cases a man is not trained to 
use a flame safety lamp and he would have to go out and hire a fire 
boss in order to operate for that small number of men when there is 
no gas in it. 

Senator Coorer. What are the requirements of the Federal Mine 
Safety Code which would require large expenditures ? 

Mr. Ketty. Sir? 

Senator Coorer. What are the requirements of the Federal Mine 
Safety Code which would require large expenditures for one of these 
small mines ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Those numerous items that I have mentioned there with 
a small mine would be prohibitive. The Virginia law requires that 
any mine employing more than two men have a certified foreman. 
Aside from that, I don’t see any need of these numerous requirements 
such as making out reports and fire boss signing. 
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PROCEDURE OF INSPECTION 


Senator Cooper. Could you tell me something about the procedure 
of inspection of the Virginia Mine Safety Bureau, the mine bureau? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have a mine division in the Department of Labor 
and Industry. We are under the department of labor and industry, 
and we have 10 inspectors and we are supposed to inspect every mine 
in the State every 90 days and those that are rated gassy, we inspect 
every 45 days. 

At the end of each month, each inspector is furnished a list and if 
there is any delinquent mines on it, he is supposed to take those first. 

Senator Cooper. Are those inspections carried out regularly ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir; every working place. 

Senator Cooper. How many inspectors do you have ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Ten mine inspectors and one geologist. 

Senator Coorrer. You will file those records ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Showing the number of mines and the number of 
miner fatalities in each class? 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you very much. 

(Following information was supplied later by Mr. Kelly for the 
record :) 


1. Number of mines in Virgina? 

(a) Employing less than 14 men, 1,729 (as per 1957 figures. 

(b) Employing more than 14 men, 255 (as per 1957 figures). 

2. Number of men employed? 

(a) In mines under 14 men. 

(6) In mines more than 14 men. 

Note.—This information is not broken down. There were 13,590 produc- 
tion workers employed at all the mines in Virginia during year 1956, as 
per Virginia Department of Labor and Industry’s annual report for that 
year ; 1957 figures not available at this time. 

3. Tonnage loaded? 

(a) Employing less than 14 men. 

(b) Employing more than 14 men. 

Nore.—This information is not broken down. There were 26,004,732 tons 
of coal (13,289,722 truck; 10,392,648 tipple) produced in Virginia during 
the year 1956, as per Virginia Department of Labor and Industry’s annual 
report for that year; 1957 figures not available at this time. 

4. (1) Are the Virginia State regulations adequate? 

(2) Are the State inspectors qualified? 
(3) Are the State inspectors as qualified as the Federal inspectors? 

5. How many mines have the State inspectors closed in Virginia in 1957? 
A total of 254. 

6. How many State mine inspectors are there in Virginia? A total of 10. 

7. How often is there a State inspection? Every 90 days for nongassy mines, 
every 45 days for gassy mines. 

8. Is ita good inspection? Yes. 

9. How many State mine inspections were made during 1956? A total of 
4,227. 

10. How many fatalities were there in truck mines in 1957 in comparison to 
those in tipple mines for that same year? There were 23 fatalities in truck 
mines, 1 fatality in auger mines, 1 fatality in strip mines, and 12 fatalities in 
tipple mines. 
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Annual survey on coal mining in Virginia, 1956 
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The next witness is Mr. C. A. Clyborne, president, Paragon Jewell 
Coal Co., Inc., Whitewood, Buchanan County, Va. Is Mr. Clyborne 
here ¢ 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Clyborne, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CLYBORNE, PRESIDENT, PARAGON JEWELL 
COAL CO., INC., WHITEWOOD, BUCHANAN COUNTY, VA. 


Senator Yarsoroven. You may file that with the committee and if 
you have a desire to state it in condensed form, the committee will be 
glad to hear it, whichever way you feel it can be most effectively 
presented. 

Mr. Cryporne. My name is C. A. Clyborne, and my position is 
president of the Paragon Jewell Coal Co., Inc., Whitewood, Buchanan 
County, Va., a corporation engaged in the operation and supervision 
of small coal mines. 
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Senate bill No. 3290 and House bills Nos. 10666, 10759, 10807, 10854, 
10855, 10867, 10920, 10929, 10997, 10998, 11012, 11040, 11093, and 
11131 seek to amend the Coal Mine Safety Act (30 U.S. C. 451, et. 
seq.) so as to eliminate subparagraph (b) of section 471 of subchapter 
II, Prevention of Major Disasters in Mines, which provides as follows: 

(b) This subchapter shall not apply to any mine in which no more than 14 
individuals are regularly employed underground. 

The proponents of the Senate bill are the United Mine Workers of 
America and the United States Bureau of Mines, and the sponsors are 
Senator Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, Senator John A. Carroll, of 
Colorado, and Senator James E. Murray, of Montana. The opponents 
are thousands of unorganized title I mine operators and many more 
thousands of their employees who do not have the associations to rep- 
resent them at this hearing. We speak in behalf of several hundred of 
these title I mine operators in the coalfields of southwestern Virginia, 
and we are opposed to this bill. 


TITLE I MINES DESCRIBED 


The title I mine is generally an unmechanized, shallow mine opera- 
tion that recovers omar: from thin seams and remote areas that cannot 
be reached by the large mechanized operations. The title I mine op- 
erator is generally a miner who has leased a small area of coal land 
and has gone into business for himself. Sometimes this small mine 
operation is a family affair with brothers, children, and relatives 
combining their efforts in a joint mining enterprise. The testimony 
and exhibits of Mr. Marling J. Ankeny, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, show that 64 percent of the title I operations have 4 or less 
employees, 73.5 percent have 5 or less employees, and 82 percent 
have 6 or less employees. 

This would appear to refute the testimony of Mr. John L. Lewis, 
who charged in the hearing that title I operators have prevented their 
mines from expanding beyond 14 employees because they were afraid 
they might come under the act and would have to rock dust their 
mines, provide adequate ventilation, fire equipment, and inspect be- 
fore shifts (transcript, p. 43). If this were so, most of the mines 
would employ 10 or more persons. Mr. Ankeny’s exhibit shows that 
less than 9 percent of the title I mines have 10 or more employees, 6 
percent have 11 or more employees, 4 percent have 12 or more em- 
ployees, 3 percent have 13 or more employees, and less than 2 percent 
have 14 employees. 

Title I mines have provided employment for thousands of miners 
who have been displaced by machines and who otherwise would be 
without employment. In 1956, Virginia had 1,090 title I mines em- 
ploying 7,039 of the 13,636 men employed in the coal industry in that 
State. Many of the title-I miners are handicapped and were elimi- 
nated when mechanization was installed in the larger mines. These 
men have turned to the small mines where they have been able to em- 
ploy the only skills they know and have been able thereby to provide 
for themselves and their families. 


24245—58——8 
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TYPE OF EQUIPMENT IN TITLE I MINES 


These thin-seam small mines do not and cannot use the usual un- 
derground mechanical equipment such as is found today in large mines 
of thicker seams; therefore, the physical hazards suffered from use 
of such equipment do not exist in the smal] mines. 

Use of large underground mechanical equipment in small mines 
of thinner seams does not exist because the small financial structure 
of father and son or small partnership operations cannot afford in- 
vestment in such equipment. Small mines afford adequate and satis- 
factory support of free enterprise among small groups and individuals 
who are proudly supporting themselves in a free society without re- 
sorting to assistance from State and Federal unemployment relief 
agencies or other charitable organizations; and, in so doing, they are 
contributing heavily toward the supply of a basic source of much 
needed energy. 

It is a known fact that many underground workers prefer to work 
in small thin-seam unmechanized mines because of greater physical 
comfort and far less dangers from gassy conditions. Small mines 
are frequently better ventilated because such operations do not extend 
great distances underground as do large mines. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


If the small mines were to be eliminated as a part of the industry 
and as a source of employment, our country would lose access to a 
substantial part of its natural resources—the coal that cannot be 
reached by large mechanized mines—and a substantial part of its 
coal-mining manpower—a resource it can never recover once it is lost. 
Beyond this, however, is the fact that these thousands of miners and 
their families will be thrown upon the relief rolls and into the bread- 
lines. They will be unable to find employment elsewhere—even if 
it were to be available—for they know no other skill or trade. They 
have been bred to coal mining and steeped in its traditions. They 
cannot be easily diverted to other fields of endeavor. If they should 
ever be diverted, however, they will have become irrevocably lost to an 
industry that has always cried for their services in times of national 
emergency. Great Britain is a tragic example of what manpower loss 
has meant to its coal industry. 

It is, therefore, pertinent to this committee’s inquiry to determine 
whether this proposed legislation wil] have the effect of destroying the 
small title I coal operators. It is our considered judgment that it 
will ultimately have that effect. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (30 U.S. C. 471) was designed 
to provide against major disasters. A major coal mine disaster is 
defined as 1 in which 5 or more persons are killed (S. Rept. No. 
1223, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 2222). The title I, or small mines, have 
never had a major disaster by the standards thus employed. 

On the basis of the Bureau of Mines statistics as presented by Mr. 
Ankeny in this hearing, the only title I mines that could possibly have 
a major disaster would be those having 5 or more employees and this 
consists of only 36 percent of the title I mines. ‘The one small mine 
accident referred to occurred in a small title II mine. 
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REGULATIONS FOR LARGER MINES 


Apart from this, however, is the fact that the regulatory machinery 
of the law was carefully drawn and tailored to fit the operations of 
the larger mines. To attempt to apply these regulations and laws 
to mines that for the most part employ four or less people i is equivalent 
to attempting to fit a square peg into a round hole. It distorts the 
very purpose of the act, which is to prevent major mine disasters, and 
it places regulatory strictures upon small mines where they were 
designed to apply to the large mines, the only ones in which major 
disasters do occur. 

The press release announcing this hearing states that the purpose 
of the proposed legislation is ‘to prevent “major mine disasters” in 
mines employing less than 15 underground employees. Thus, the 
ourpose is to cover 36 percent of the title I mines but, in effect, the 
egislation would cover all of them. 

Let us take a few examples: 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE ACT 


The act requires (30 U. S. C. 479 (d) (1)) that the— 
quantity of air reaching the last open crosscut in any pair or set of entries 
shall not be less than six thousand cubic feet a minute * * *. 

This was meant to apply only to deep mines. If this requirement 
were to be imposed upon the average title I mine, the blast of air 
would make it impossible to mine the coal. The Virginia State min- 
ing laws provide and require a stated amount of air per underground 
employee. We think this is a more reasonable requirement and its 
adequacy is demonstrated by the absence of gas ignitions in title I 
mines in Virginia. Furthermore, the equipment needed and its 
operation would be unnecessarily expensive and for no real useful 
purpose, other than compliance with a statute designed for other pur- 
poses. Yet it is the law, and the proponents of this bill would have 
that law apply to the small mine. 

The act requires that certified persons make an examination 4 hours 
immediately a eding the beginning of the first coal-producing shift 
(30 U. S. C. 479 (d) “(9)) ; ‘Imagine the situation where in a mine 
operated by hee persons it is necessary that one of them get out of bed 
at 3 o’clock in the morning so that he can go to work at 7 o’clock the 
same morning. It is even more ridiculous when applied to a one- 
man mine. It is readily apparent that this requirement was meant for 
the large mines where the miners are specifically invested with certain 
delegated mining functions and do not have the overall responsibility 
that the small operator is required to assume. The economic effect 
of such a requirement on the title I miner is only too clear. Yet, it 
is the law, and the proponents of this bill would have that law 
apply to the small mines. 


NO MENTION OF STANDARDS 


The act requires “adequate” support for the roof and ribs (30 
U.S. C. 479 (c)) and “suitable” fire-fighting equipment (30 U.S. C. 
479 (g)). Since there is no mention of standards, the enforcement 
is left to the discretion and the whim and caprice of inspectors of the 
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Bureau of Mines. The States are better informed and more adequately 
equipped to deal with the special conditions of their areas than the 
Federal Government. Each small mine presents a special problem in 
size, in the geological formations penetrated, in the location, etc. 
There are special conditions which exist because of the lack of me- 
chanical equipment in the mines and because most of the loading is 
done by hand. No operator, therefore, could be certain that he has 
complied with such a requirement until he has received an inspection 
and the inspector has indicated that he is satisfied. These inspections 
are relatively infrequent. The small operator shifts his diggings with 
great frequency. 

Mr. Ankeny testified at the House hearing on H. R. 7408, May 2, 
1952, p. 5: 

There is the difficulty in locating those mines. Sometimes you get a record 
of where a mine exists, and by the time you get out there to inspect it, it is not 
there any more. It is closed down and there is nobody around there. Our big 
difficulty has been finding the mines. 

As a practical matter, therefore, if an accident is to occur, the 
chances are that it will have occurred long before the inspector has 
appeared on the scene or returned to it. The best protection that can 
possibly exist under these circumstances, in addition to state regula- 
tion and inspection, is that the operator, who is usually also a miner 
working in the mine, will do everything within his power to protect 
himself. The large mine can operate under this law since it is a con- 
tinuing operation with a constantly extending mine so that the in- 
spector’s views can usually have some bearing upon the safety factor. 
The small operator would be saddled with expensive requirements, 
costly delays, and, in general, constant interference. Yet, this is the 
law and the proponents of this bill would have that law apply to the 
smal] mines. 

EFFECT ON TITLE I MINES 


It is plain to see that to invoke this act with respect to title I mines 
is to destroy them. Is this the purpose of the proponents ? 

This is not to say that the small mine should not be regulated as 
to safety. It is being regulated and it should be. The Commonwealth 
of Virginia assiduously pursues its responsibility in that respect. 
Other States should be encouraged to do the same if they are not 
already doing so. 

The statistics introduced in this hearing which relate mine acci- 
dents to production are misleading. They slant the matter in favor of 
those mines with high productive capacity. The only appropriate 
standard of measurement is by man-hour exposure. 

We also question the statistics introduced by Mr. Ankeny which 
purport to show numerous violations by the title I mines. Not 1 of 
the 18 tables can withstand careful analysis. Taken as a whole, the 
alleged violations, where they exist in quantity, involve regulations 
which have no applicability to the small mines. Where they do exist 
in quantity, they do not for the most part constitute a hazard in the 
small mines. There are no statistics given for violations by title I 
mines so that there is no basis of comparison to determine the effective- 
ness of the act and its likelihood of improving conditions if the act 
is extended to cover the small mines. We contend that such an ex- 
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tension will have no effect and that the States are doing a better job 
regulating the small mines than the Federal Government can accom- 
plish with a comparable expenditure of funds. 


MAJOR DISASTERS IN TITLE II MINES 










The rise in 1957 fatalities can be directly attributed to 5 major 
disasters taking a toll of 64 lives. All occurred in title II mines which 
are inspected and regulated under the act. None of these involved 
title I mines. Alaska; Bishop, Va.; Marianna, W. Va.; Glen Rogers, 
W. Va.; Amonate, Va. (exhibit A, p. 106). 

In Virginia, where the small mines employ more than half of the 
miners and produce nearly half of the total production (1956, title II 
mines, 11,648,092; title I mines, 8,990,079), the fatal accidents have 
been as follows: 1949, 27; 1950, 26; 1951, 37; 1952, 21; 1953, 31; 1954, 
23 ; 1955, 32 ; 1956, 35; 1957, 22. 

The 1957 figure includes 34 men killed in the Bishop mine and 11 
in the Amonate mine, both title II mines. It is to be noted that the 
fatalities were for the most part less before Federal regulation was 
instituted in 1952 (exhibit B, p. 107). The best record occurred in 
1949-50, when the small title I mines produced more coal and 
employed more men than at any time in their history (exhibit C 
(p. 108). 

The fatality breakdown for the last 3 years by type of mine is: 
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From the foregoing, it is apparent that the fatality rate bears no 
relationship to whether the mines fall under title I or title II. Cer- 
tainly, it is clear that the regulatory provisions of title II have not 
prevented fatalities and I question whether they have actually reduced 
them. 

Coal mining is a hazardous occupation at best. It is impossible 
to legislate out of existence the dangers inherent in coal mining any 
more than you can legislate out of existence steeplejacking, tunnelin 
under the Hudson River, or riveting on skyscrapers. The best that 
can be hoped for are safety precautions designed to minimize the 
danger. This has been done and is being done efficiently by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 







FEDERA L 





REGULATION OPPOSED 







The Federal Government is being asked to step in and regulate 
a segment of the coal industry which, as Mr. John L. Lewis testified, 
represents only 7.6 percent of the tonnage of the industry and which 
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can only find “a market—in the local area where they are operating.” 
If this were so, and if the coal produced for local consumption were 
to be deducted from the 7.6 percent, it can readily be seen that this 
portion of the industry could hardly be engaged in a business “sub- 
stantially affecting commerce.” Yet, the proponents of this bill would 
multiply the regulatory demands on the Bureau of Mines by at least 
the number of times that the great number of title I mines exceeds 
the number of title II mines. And to what purpose? To regulate 
mines already regulated by the States, to make very little, if any, 
contribution to the safety of the miners, and to destroy a means of 
livelihood for thousands of persons. 

We do not contend that small mines are safer than the large ones. 
That would be impossible to achieve for reasons that are readily ap- 
parent, just as it is impossible to achieve absolute safety in the large 
mines. QOn the other hand, you do not legislate a small business out 
of existence because of the hazards incident to its operations. If 
you did, you would have to close the small textile mills, the small 
machine shops, the small foundries, and countless other small busi- 
nesses essential to our economy. Is this a part of the pattern to 
destroy small business and make our economy safe only for the large 
monopolies ? 

The proponents of this bill cannot demonstrate that the bill will 
achieve what they claim is its objective—decrease accidents in the 
small mines. Furthermore, the question as to whether small mines 
should be exempted from the act received exhaustive consideration 
during the extensive hearings in 1952. 

Mr. McConnell, sponsor of the House bill, stated : 

Three different times I suggested that we exempt small mines from the ap- 
plication of this law * * * (House hearings on H. R. 7408, May 2, 1952, p. 
10) * * * complete, adequate, and full hearings were held on all phases of 
mine safety (supra, p. 16, June 10, 11, and 12, 1952). 

What has happened in the industry since 1952 to justify a change 
in attitude by the Congress? We submit that nothing has happened 
and that the proponents have failed to show that anything has hap- 
pened. On the other hand, we know that this bill if enacted will 
effectively destroy the small mines and will create a huge wave of 
unemployment at a time when our country can ill afford any new 
strains on its economy. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


ExuHrsit A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Memorandum to: All Health and Safety personnel. 
From: James Westfield, Assistant Director, Health and Safety. 
Subject : Trend in coal-mine fatalities and fatality rates.’ 


1 All data for 1955—58 are subject to revision. 
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Here are the records to date: 


ALL FATALITIES 
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1 Fatalities per million man-hours exposure. 


Twenty-two (70 percent) of the February 31 fatalities were caused by roof 


falls—21 (78 percent) of the 30 in bituminous coal and 1 (100 percent) in an- 
thracite mines. 


JAMES WESTFIELD. 





ExuHisit B 
MINERAL INDUSTRY SURVEYS 
COAL-MINE INJURIES ©. M. I. NO. 36 


United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines—Oscar L. Chapman, 
Secretary; James Boyd, Director 


CoAL-MINE INJURIES AND EMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER, AND ANNUAL SUMMARY, 1950 


The coal-mining industry in the United States during 1950 established the best 
safety record since 1930, when complete injury statistics were first compiled, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior. 
The estimated frequency rate (fatal and nonfatal combined) of 52.84 per million 
man-hours in 1950 was a decrease of 10 percent from the comparable rate of 
59.01 for the year 1949. This new record low was due to the reduction in the 
frequency of injuries in both the bituminous-coal and anthracite industries. 
In the anthracite industry of Pennsylvania, the combined fatal and nonfatal 
frequency rate per million man-hours in 1950 was 72.46, a reduction of 5 percent 
from the rate of 76.04 in the previous year. The bituminous-coal mining indus- 
try injury rate (fatal and nonfatal) in 1950 was 48.75 per million man-hours, a 12- 
percent improvement over the comparable rate of 55.59 in 1949. 

No revisions are made in the preliminary data on the anthracite industry. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


The bituminous-coal industry in 1950 experienced the best safety year since 
1930, when complete injury data first became available. The tentative rate of 
48.75 injuries (fatal and nonfatal) per million man-hours was an improvement 
of 12 percent over the rate of 55.59 in 1949. 

It is estimated that 550 fatal injuries occurred during 1950, an increase of 50 
in number over the 1949 total. The fatality rate was 0.93 per million man-hours, 
the second successive year that this rate in bituminous-coal mines has fallen below 
1 per million man-hours of employment. However, this rate in 1950 was slightly 
higher than the comparable rate of 0.92 in 1949. The greatest increase in number 
of fatalities in 1950 was in the large coal-producing States of Pennsylvania, West 


Virginia, Illinois, and Kentucky. These 4 States had 81 more fatals in 1950 than 
in 1949. 
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Exursrr C 


Number and production of bituminous-coal mines in the United States, 
by size of output, 1939-55 


NUMBER OF MINES 
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es at | 172, 515 99, 054 | 41, 307 | 29, 292 | 35, 803 13, 735 
1955__.._. ciel 220, 414 104, 636 | 46, 772 | 33, 350 40, 493 18, 968 
PRODUCTION AS PERCENT OF TOTAL PRODUCTION 
weet. J 
39.5 | 29.6 | 14.6 | 7.2 6.3 | 2. 
41.5 24.6 | 14.0 | 8.0 | 9.4 | 2. 
38.0 | 25.6 13.8 | 9.1 | 10.2 | 3. 
229.3 | 27.3 | 16.1 | 10.8 311.4 35. 
35.9 27.1 14.0 | 8.6 | 310.2 | 34. 
42.4 25.4 | 12.2 8.0 | 8.8 | 3. 
40.5 26. 2 12.9 8.1] 9.0 | 3. 
44.4 26.4 10.9 | 7.2 | 8.0 | 3. 
44.1 25.3 | 10.5 | 7.5 | 9.1 | 3. 
47.4 | 22.5 10.1 | 7.2 | 8.7 | 4. 
i | j | 
2 Low. 
3 High. 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 


°XHIBIT D 


MINE FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS 


Oe Conn wu 


classified 





394, 855 
630, 624 
599, 518 
437, 868 
516, 311 
533, 665 
466, 841 
457, 290 
391, 706 
| 464, 633 


| 100.0 
| 100. 0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
| 100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 


When the final figures on coal-mine fatalities are recorded for 1957, approxi- 


mately 473 lost their lives ; about 60 percent lost their lives by roof falls. 


There were 5 major disasters, which tolls a total of 64 lives. 


1. Gas and coal-dust explosions—5 men—Alaska, January 18, 1957. 
2. Gas and coal-dust expansion—37 men—Bishop, Va., February 4, 1957. 


3. Gas and coal-dust explosion—6 men 





4. Coal bump—5 men—Glen Rogers, W. Va., December 9, 1957. 
5. Gas explosion—11 men—Amonate, Va., December 27, 1957. 


Three of the explosions resulted from an interruption of the ventilation current, 
causing an accumulation of gas and ignited by an electric arc or spark. 
In addition to the above figures, the Bureau of Mines received reports on 21 


ignitions resulting in 10 fatalities. 
of 2 men. 


The chief causes of mine fires were electricity. 


ment undoubtedly was a major factor in keeping the death toll so low. 


Marianna, W. Va., September 23, 1957. 


Also, 50 mine fires were reported, with a loss 


Adequate fire-fighting equip- 





el 
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An estimate of the nonfatal injuries for the year, based on statistics for the first 
9 months, indicates a reduction of about 1,500 from the number of 1956. The 
total average employment for 1957 is estimated to be about 245,000, compared 
with 238,693 in 1956. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Senator Yarsorouen. Senator Cooper, have you any questions? 

Senator Coorrr. I will ask one question. Do you have the records 
and files to show the number of mines which employ fewer than 14 
and more than 14, the number of miners employed in each type ? 

Mr. Ciyporne. They may be available. 

Senator Coorrr. And the fatalities in each type of mine? 

Mr. Ciysorne. They may be available from our records. 

Senator Cooper. Will you file that for the record ? 

Mr. Ciyporne. Yes, sir, if they are available. I think we can get 
that together for the committee. 


VENTILATION IN TITLE I MINES 


Senator Coorrr. I notice you talk about the requirement of a quan- 
tity of air reaching the last open crosscut shall be not less than 6,000 
cubic feet a minute. Then you say: 

If this requirement were to be imposed upon the average title I mine, the blast 
of air would make it impossible to mine the coal. 

Will you explain that statement ¢ 

Mr. Crysorne. It is a bit on the technical side, and I will do it if 
I can explain it to your satisfaction, but Mr. Kelly could, the State 
mine inspector. 

Senator Coorrr. Is Mr. Kelly here? 

Mr. Ciysorne. He testified a few moments ago. 

Senator Cooper. What is the meaning of that statement ? 

Mr. Ketty. I don’t understand the question. 

Senator Coorer. Will you come around, please ? 

The witness has testified that the requirement of the mine safety 
code that the volume of air reaching the last open crosscut shall not be 
less than 6,000 cubic feet a minute. Then the witness made the state- 
ment: 


If this requirement were to be imposed upon the average title I mine, the blast 
of air would make it impossible to mine to coal. 


Would you explain why that is true ? 


WINTER TEMPERATURE 


Mr. Ketxy. Six thousand cubic feet of air per minute passing the 
last open breakthrough near the outcrop where these small mines are 
would be just too much air, especially in the wintertime. 

They just could not work in there with that much cold air slipping 
into their faces within two or three hundred feet of the outside. That 
is our contention. In the nongassy mine, we do not require it. 

Senator Cooper. Why would it be any more difficult to work in 
6,000 cubic feet of air at, say 100 feet from the opening in the smaller 
mine, than the same volume of air 20 feet from the face ? 

Mr. Ketty. The air would be much warmer when it got way back 
in the mine than it would be on the outerop. 


— 
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Senator Coorer. What is that? 

Mr. Ketiy. The air that you force through the mine, if it is zero 
weather outside and you put 6,000 feet of air in there at 200 feet, a man 
couldn’t stand it. It would be so uncomfortable he couldn’t work. 

Senator Cooper. It is a question of the temperature, then ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 


LESS DANGER FROM GAS 


Senator Coorrer. Now, another statement. You state that small 
mines are better ventilated because their operations do not extend 
great distances underground. I can understand that, but are there 
less dangers from gas? 

Mr. Ketxiy. I don’t understand that question. 

Senator Coorrr. I am citing this statement. I¢ is not a statement 
I made. In this statement it is said that there is less danger from 
gas in these small mines because the operations do not extend great 
distances underground. I assume what you are saying is that you have 
got a mine where the face is back 300 feet or a quarter of a mile, there 
is less gas there or less danger than in one going back a mile. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Ke tty. It is possible that in the deep work you encounter more 
gas, but that is not necessarily true. If you had gas on the outcrop, it 
would be there just the same as it would be a mile back, but you don’t 
generally find it. 

Senator Coorrr. It is your judgment that these small mines are less 
subject to gassy conditions than large mines / 

Mr. Kerry. That is the way we have found it. 

Senator Coorrer. Have there been many gas explosions in these small 
mines? 

Mr. Ketry. No, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Have you any records showing the cause of the 
fatalities that have occurred ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir, I have filed them. 

Senator Coorer. That is all. 

Senator YarsoroueH. No questions, Mr. Clyborne. 

Mr. Richards, executive secretary of the Kentucky Coal Truck 
Operators Association. Is Mr. Richards present? 

Mr. Crynorne. Mr. Chairman, may I correct a statement here. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You may. 

Mr. Crysorne. We utilize the fatalities in 1957 because the mines, 
while they are open on the West Virginia side, they work on into Vir- 
ginia and it actually happened in Virginia, but the entryway is in 
West Virginia. 

That accounts for the differential in the figures between what Vir- 
ginia mine records show and what West Virginia shows. There 
would be some conflict there. 

The State of Virginia has an agreement as I understand it with 
West Virginia where the entryway is in West Virginia that West 
Virginia will take these statistics into their records. I thought it well 
to clear up that point. 
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MINES EMPLOYING VARIOUS NUMBERS OF MINERS 












Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Clyborne, I believe in answer to Senator 
Cooper’s statement you are to furnish the record here of the number 
of mines working 1 man, 2 men, 3 men, 4 men, on up through 14; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Cuyxorne. I believe we could furnish you with 14 or less, but 
I don’t know whether we could break it down into that classification 
as you have enumerated it. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You have those percentages broken down in 
your testimony here. You say 14 or less. I believe you say 82 per- 
cent of the small mines employ 6 or less persons per mine; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Crygorne. Yes, but I thought you had reference to mines em- 
ploying 2 and 3 and so forth. We didn’t attempt to break it down 
from that standpoint. 

Senator Coorer. My request was for mines employing under 14 and 
above 14. 

Mr. Cryporne. I think we have those figures set up here. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You say 64 percent of the title I operations 
have 4 or less employees, 73.5 percent have 5 or less employees and 82 
percent have 6 or less employees. 

To get those percentages you would have to know how many worked 
5 men and how many worked 6 men and how many worked 4 men, 
would you not, 4 or less? 

Mr. Cryrorne. That’s right, but the point is in the effort to be 
brief I don’t think I brought those figures from the hotel. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You can furnish those tables. I would like 
to have them filed for the record. You need not give them now, but 
just file them. 






























SOURCE OF FIGURES 





Mr. Taaeart. Senator, those are figures from Mr. Ankeny’s state- 
ment last week before this subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. He testified to the same percentages? 

Mr. Taacearr. I think Mr. Clyborne took those figures from Mr. 
Ankeny’s prior testimony. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you, Mr. Clyborne. 

Mr. Ciyzorne. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The committee staff says that was in the sup- 
plementary material filed rather than in Mr. Ankeny’s direct testi- 
mony. I didn’t remember his direct testimony, but I don’t mean it 
wasn’t there, because we hear so many witnesses day after day. 

Mr. Ciyporne. We have so many figures we have been going over, 
sometimes it is difficult to remember where you did get them from. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Charles Richards, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Coal Truck Operators Association. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES RICHARDS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY COAL TRUCK OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, MIDDLE- 
BURG, KY. 


Senator YarsorovueH. Do you have a copy of your testimony, Mr. 
Richards? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No, sir. I will be glad to file this when I am 
through with it, if that would help any. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The Kentucky Truck Coal Operators Association 
desires that the following be considered a protest to passage of Senate 
bill S. 3290. 

We feel strongly that Senate bill 3290 is inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the thousands of small coal-mine operators at present engaged 
in coal production in Kentucky and over the United States. 


ECONOMIC SHIFTS IN COAL BUSINESS 


These thousands of small coal operations are an outgrowth of an 
economic shift in coal business. Thousands of rail mines have closed 
in late years for one reason or another. Some mined all the coal avail- 
able to them while others closed because of the high cost of production. 
Much of the high cost of production was brought about by the price 
of labor going constantly higher and higher. 

Then the United Mine Workers started its retirement fund. The 
royalty demanded from the mineowners climbed to the present rate of 
40 cents per ton of coal produced. This is not 40 cents per ton from 
the profit on coal but is the first 40 cents received for coal. As an il- 
lustration: After labor and other costs are added, let us assume a figure 
of $3.60 as actual cost per ton of coal produced, in small mines, and 
delivered tomarket. A ton of coal in most of the southern fields would 
not bring over $3.85 per ton. This would give a net of 25 cents per ton. 
If the producer had signed a United Mine Workers contract, he would 
be expected to take 15 cents from his pocket, add it to the 25-cent profit 
we saw a moment ago, and give this 40 cents to the United Mine Work- 
ers Welfare Fund. Here we see a coal-mine operator paying the 
United Mine Workers 15 cents per ton for the privilege of mining coal. 


MECHANIZED MINING 


Now, let’s look at another phase of mining. Many large mines have 
installed systems called mechanized mining. Huge machines with 
steel fingers claw the coal from the seam without the necessity of 
blasting, and load it into rubber-tired shuttle cars which shuttle the 
coal to a central loading point, where it is unloaded onto belts or track- 
mounted mine cars for transportation to the outside. 

After installing systems of mechanized mining, these miners are 
able to produce more coal with a thousand men than they could 
with 2,000 under the old methods of mining. It becomes clear that 
mechanization is aimed to cut manpower from mine payroll. It is 
said that $30,000 can be spent to eliminate 1 man permanently from 
mine payroll, and figures prove this to be true. 
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Coal-mine mechanization has proven to be a tremendous success. 
The large coal interests have and are spending millions for equip- 
ment to mechanically mine coal. Through mechanization other thou- 
sands of men have and are being eliminated from the payrolls of the 
large companies. 

Many of the men who, for one reason or another, lost their jobs, 
opened small mines, with 1 or 2 employees. These small mines pro- 
duced coal that was sold for home and local factory use. 


PURCHASE OF SMALL-MINE OUTPUT 


Then, someone, I know not who, conceived the idea of buying coal 
from a number of these small coal mines and loading it into railroad 
cars for shipment. This idea caught on like wild five and spread 
throughout the coalfields. Hundreds, then thousands, of small coal 
mines were opened by those who had lost their jobs with large com- 
panies, and the small-mine business boomed. 

These miners leased coal that had been found unprofitable for one 
reason or another by large mines who formerly operated there. Or, 
they mine in small acreages that no large company would mine. They 
are mining coal seams as thin as 22 inches. They are mining coal 
over 30 miles from the railroad and trucking it to a shipping point 
on the railroad. They are recovering coal that would not be mined 
were it not for the small coal operators. They are, in every sense of 
the word, creating wealth—near every ton of coal they bring to the 
surface leaves a ton in the untouched reserves in seams that await 
future generations deep underground. 

Miners came off the dole and unemployment compensation, to start 
making a living in this huge new segment of the coal industry. No 
one paid much attention to these small coal operators while coal busi- 
ness was good and the large coal interests had all the market they 
could supply. But the tonnage they now produce is competition. 

With the perfection of mechanized methods of mining and a business 
recession in sight, it became a different picture. The large companies 
want more running time for the high-priced mechanical equipment 
they own. A look at the coal tonnage produced from the small mines 
was sufficient. to show them the additional market they want; if the 
small fellows could be squeezed out. 


RELATIONS WITH UNIONS 


Let us digress for a moment. The unions found the small operators 
difficult when they were asked to sign a union contract. (The personal 
reasons I will not go into.) I believe there are a sufficiency of economic 
reasons to justify the small operators’ action. Most of these small 
mines were and are employing men that are old but who have no other 
trade that will enable them to make a living. Some employ physically 
handicapped miners. I would class their labor pool as definitely sec- 
ond and third class. It is obvious that the mineowner cannot pay such 
labor the current union scale. Wages should rightfully be based on 
the worker’s ability to produce in any industry. 

The small-mine operators pay a much higher royalty rate than those 
who operate large mines and produce large tonnages. The cost of 
trucking coal from point of production to the shipping point is an- 
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other most important factor. The average cost would be around $1 
per ton. 

The high cost of keeping up miles of private road from highway 
to the mine, over which truck traffic flows in good and bad weather 
adds to the small-mine owners’ production costs. 

The thicker seams of better quality coal are often found not to be 
available to small operators. The thinner seams are much more diffi- 
cult to mine and, consequently, more expensive. The inconsistent 
quality of the coal coming from mines miles apart is important in that 
it does not, as a rule, bring top prices. 


RESISTANCE TO UNIONIZATION 


All the above add up to a figure that the small operators do not feel 
is conducive to top wages plus 40 cents per ton to the United Mine 
Workers. Therefore, they resist unionization. There are small mines 
who can, and do pay the union scale plus the 40 cents. They are usu- 
ally operating in an exceptional seam of coal located near a shipping 
point on a railroad. 

Now, let’s put big coal business and the United Mine Workers to- 
gether. We find two groups with desires that complement each other. 

Big coal business is nearly all unionized. 

Big coal business wants to mine and sell more coal. 

The union wants union membership dues and 40 cents per ton on 
all coal mined. If the small fellows are squeezed out, big coal busi- 
ness gets to mine the coal, and, they seem perfectly willing and able 
to pay the union the 40 cents per ton. 


BASIS OF FATALITY RATE 


Let’s go on to the United States Bureau of Mines. 

First, they becloud this issue by trying to base the fatality rate on 
a tonnage basis. Mechanization has raised the tonnage per employee 
of the large mines. A continuous miner, operated by 4 or 5 men, that 
can cut and load 6 to 8 tons of coal per minute, will naturally show 
the mines using such machines high tonnage per employee. If oper- 
ated straight through an 8-hour shift, this machine will produce more 
coal than over 200 men normally load with shovels. 

I was told by one company, which manufactures continuous mining 
machines and other equipment suited to mechanization, that they could 
put 2 of their continuous miners, plus other allied equipment, in a 
coal seam of proper thickness and, with no more than 30 men work- 
ing, could produce more coal than could be produced by over 400 miners 
using the methods still in use in the greater number of the small 
mines. 

If one man is killed in the mechanized mine—the fatality ratio 
should be 1 men out of 30. It would require approximately 40 small 
mines to equal the tonnage of 2 continuous miners and, their fatality 
rate would necessarily be raised to 1 in 30 or, a total of over 13 men 
killed in order to equal the 1-in-30 rate of the mechanized mine. 


: — a 
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FATALITIES BASED ON NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 


You can’t base the fatality rate compared on a tonnage basis in 
that you count the men going in the mine, you count the men coming 
out, those that are arried out. If you have a hundred men and you 
lose 1, that is 1 out of 100, and so on through the industry. It is the 
only fair way to compare this fatality rate. 

It may w ell be that some surface mine tonnage is included in the 
figures offered by those who testified as to the high ratio of tonnage 
per fatality in the large mines. 

Put the fatality rate on a per hundred employees basis, and, the 
small mines fatality rate is as good or better than the large operations. 
The real question is, how many men went in the mines and how many 
came out ¢ 

The United States Bureau of Mines indicate that they will bring 
safety to the near 7,000 small mines. How they expect to accomplish 
this no one knows. They inspect many smal] mines now and report 
violations they observe to the State mine inspection bureaus. We do 
not have any record of catastrophe in small mines. The United States 
Bureau of Mines has had police power in the large mines and yet not 
eliminated catastrophe. 

In wanting a repeal of the section of the Federal Safety Code that 
exempts mines employing 14 or less men from Federal inspection, they 
imply that our State inspectors are inadequate and not doing a good 
job. 


FLEXIBILITY IN SAFETY CODE ASKED 


We feel that there can no more be a uniform safety code that can 
be applied to all mines, than there can be a uniform wage that is fair 
to all coal mines even on a county basis. A safety code must be flexible 
and those responsible for its administration must be men who are thor- 
oughly acquainted with local coal seams, conditions, and the people 
who mine the coal. More safety can be brought about by local, well- 
trained inspectors than an army of Federal inspectors who march in 
with their rule books and state: “I am a law-enforcement officer. This 
" the law and you must comply with the laws and rules in this book 

‘, I will close your mine.” 

ip hat is our fear: That the Federal inspectors will gain police power 
over all mines, regardless of the number of employees, and, will start 
closing the small mines. 

They are not now as strict as we believe they will be. We feel that 
they have leaned over backward, so to speak, in an effort to lull us to 
sleep while they attempt to get the portion of the Federal code, in 
question, repealed. If the United States Bureau of Mines is given 
full inspection and police powers over all mines in all States, it is the 
consensus of opinion in the coalfields that the small mines are doomed. 


BUDGET OF BUREAU OF MINES 


We note that the United States Bureau of Mines is asking for 
$5,900,000 to be used for health and safety, during their coming fiscal 
year, in the bituminous coal fields. We do not know what the amount 
of similar appropriations for these purposes were in past years, but 
we judge they have amounted to millions of dollars. 
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We feel that if the United States Bureau of Mines wanted to bring 
us safety, they would have started teaching us safety. I am unable to 
learn where a class in mine safety has been taught at one of these small 
mines. The Bureau has had millions of dollars to spend, yet, I can’t 
find where any of it has been spent on the group that the Bureau of 
Mines alleges is a most unsafe group of small mines. 


SPEECH BY JOHN L. LEWIS 


Now, I would like to go back to the Forty-second Constitutional 
Convention of the United Mine Workers of America in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in October 1956. I quote from a speech attributed to Mr. John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America: 


So, it behooves the coal industry to prepare for the future. Great consolida- 
tions of modern capital are taking place in the industry, and they are highly 
beneficial, and in the modern sense are more efficient—better for the men who 
work in the mines. 

We still have the problem of the small mines up to the hollows, scattered here 
and there. Unfortunately, our Congress refused to bring mines employing less 
than 15 men under the provisions of the Federal Mine Safety Act. So those mines 
naturally try in every possible way to avoid paying the industry scale and 
maintaining industry conditions or paying their welfare royalty. 


ANALYSIS OF STATEMENT 


Let us examine that statement very carefully because it causes all 
the fear that exists in the small coal-mining industry of America. 

The “great consolidations of modern capital,” we have had. We 
fear the influence of this capital in aiding the strangulation of small- 


mine operations. 

Mr. Lewis calls the small mines a problem. He says they naturally 
try to “avoid paying the industry scale.” From testimony offered at 
Department of Labor hearings, the United Mine Workers feel that 
their contract scale is the bituminous coal industry scale. We have 
shown why small operators cannot comply with such a wage scale. 

Mr. Lewis mentions that industry standards are not maintained. 
Is it intended that the Federal inspectors shall maintain industry 
standards, even to the point of putting little people out of business, 
unless they comply with the Federal safety code, which was drafted 
for the large miners, to put the small mines out of business. It is 
not a suitable code for both. To require a small mine to comply with 
the same standards and provisions, as a large mine, would surely work 
an undue hardship on the small mine and cause him to close. 

Further on we find that these small operators are not paying their 
welfare royalty. It is my sincere belief that you would not be holding 
this hearing if the small mine operators were paying the welfare 
royalty. 

Go back to the phrase: 

Unfortunately our Congress refused to bring mines employing less than 15 
men under the provisions of the Federal Mine Safety Act. 

T think that phrase tells you the story. What would have happened 
to these small mine operators and their employees—and their invest- 
ments, if Congress refused to bring mines employing less than 15 men 
under the Federal Mine Safety Act. The implication is there—that 
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something will happen to these small operators if they are brought 
under the act. 


WARNINGS OF IMMINENT DANGER 











I would like to mention something about the mechanized mines 
and the number of fatalities from roof falls. At the face of the 
mine when you are working with the hand methods that most of 
these truck operators or small mines—title I mines—use as a rule, you 
can hear the top when it starts breaking. It dribbles, you hear a 
little top fall, you hear a crack in your timber when the weight comes 
oy it, and you know that danger is imminent and you get out. 

With the mechanized mines, the continual roar and clatter of ma- 
chinery, that warning is not given. The only warning you have is 
if you happen to be glancing in the direction and see “the top start 
to fall or a little iaichihien then you have warning. Otherwise it 
just descends on you and you have had it without any warning. 











COST OF MINE FOREMAN 


















Now getting to one particular reason why the small mines can- 
not afford the inspection services of the United States Bureau of 
Mines is the mine foreman cost which is required under the Federal 
code. A certified mine foreman, the cost of keeping that man on the 
job runs from $600 to $800 a month. 

Take a small mine employing 2 men, and the thought of paying a 
man $600 to $800 a month to sit there and supervise 2 men is com- 
pletely out of the question. They couldn’t afford it. They would have 
to close. 

One other thing. In 1950 I would like to point out that there were 
415,582 employees in the mines of the United States. In 1950 the 
average tonnage per man was 6.77. 

Mechanization has made progress, and in 1957 we find there are 


‘only 220,000 employees in the mines. In 1957 the tonnage per man 
averaged 11.9 tons. 





EDITORIAL FROM KENTUCKY PAPER 






















I would like to read into the record an editorial from a Kentucky 
paper, the Floyd County Times from March 27, 1958. The caption 
is: “Legislation That Might Destroy Small Coal Mine Operation” : 


Now in congressional committee for hearings is a bill which could be ruin- 
ous to small coal mining operations and to the economy of Floyd and other 
counties which depend heavily upon such mining ventures for their economic 
existence. 

This is the bill which calls for Federal control and costly safety measures 
in small mines. 

The Times certainly has no objection to every possible safety precaution that 
would mean the saving of human lives. Mining at its safest is a hazardous 
occupation, and surely nobody would deny the men who work underground 
whatever protection that is feasible and economically possible. 

Yet, viewing the safety record of the so-called truck mines with that of the 
larger operations, and considering the financial inability of the smaller mines 
to meet these proposed Federal requirements, we seriously doubt the wisdom of 
the legislation offered in Congress. 

In the first place, no disaster has ever occurred in a small coal mine. (The 
original Federal mine safety law was enacted in the hope of preventing dis- 
asters which still continue to occur.) Last year, 47 percent of the State’s 
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coal miners were employed in small operations. Yet only 42 percent of the fatal 
accidents occurred in small mines. Over a 9-year period the record shows that 
40 percent of mine labor was employed in small mines but that only 31 per- 
cent of mining fatalities took place in them. 

Proponents of this legislation counter these facts by using the yardstick of 
production and showing the loss of life per ton of coal produced. But we are 
talking here of human lives—which this law is supposed to protect—not tons 
of coal. 

One wonders about the need of Federal legislation, particularly the kind that 
may destroy an important part of a great and vital industry and plunge this and 
other areas into economic depression so utter and bleak that the word, “reces- 
sion,’ would be too pale to describe it. 

Can a single safety code be made to work for a great, sprawling industry such 
as coal mining is, with the financial standing of mineowners varying from mine 
to mine? The Federal Government itself cannot maintain uniform safety 
standards for its own employees. It cannot at all times give men in the same 
company of soldiers anything approaching assurance of equal chances of survival 
or escape from injury. 

We trust we are not being selfishly provincial in our view of this matter; we 
realize how easily we may be, since we are writing about a matter on which 
the economic well-being of business here at home and of people around us 
depend so heavily. But if this legislation has all the serious implications it is 
reported to have for this type of small business, we cannot easily dismiss from 
our consideration those individuals who have invested all present resources, and 
in many cases all foreseeable resources, in the mining business. 

Nor can we dismiss from our thinking all those thousands of men who, too 
old or physically unacceptable for employment in large, mechanized mines, have 
found work in these mines that might be closed by such legislation. 

For we are aware that these men and their families must eat, too. 


We say that the issue here is clear. It is the union and big coal 
business versus the little mine operator. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Senator Cooper, do you have any questions? 

Senator Cooper. You stated you are the executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Coal Truck Operators Association. Could you tell the com- 
mittee what that organization is? 

Mr, Ricwarps. It is an or ganization of those engaged in the truck 
coal industry, and I might add that we class as the truck coal industry 
those whose coal is moved by truck between point of production 
and point of shipment or point of consumption. Our organization 
includes strip mining operations, underground operations and the de- 
pots who receive and prepare the coal for shipment. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I believe you mentioned some of the seams 
worked were 22 inches thick, is that correct? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That’s correct, sir. 


SMALL MINE OPERATIONS 


Senator Yarsoroucu. The opening of the tunnel or crevice in the 
earth where the mine is worked is likewise 22 inches thick, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That depends on the type of mining that is being 
done, the type of equipment that is used in that operation 

Now it would be almost impossible to mine profitably a seam of that 
thickness with the conventional mine cars that run on steel rails. 
There has been developed in the coal industry rubber-tired equip- 
ment. 

It is, in effect, to take the frame wheels of an automobile and take 
the springs out and lower it and put a bed on it, replace the gasoline 
engine with a 5-horsepower electric motor, and use that for motive 
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power to go in and get the coal on that and bring it out. It is much 
more refined than that, but that is a crude description of it. 

_ Now, if you were using steel rails and mine cars and the conven- 
tional mine locomotives, in most cases it would be necessary to take 
down a portion of the rock overlying the seam of coal to make room 
for that equipment to get underground. 


METHODS OF WORK 


Senator YarsoroucnH. In these small mines employing less than 14 
men where they are working a 22-inch seam, what do they normally 
do? How do they generally work? Do they dig a wider opening than 
22 inches? Do the men lie down and work that out? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir. If the face of the coal is being mined, it 
may be according to top conditions 10 feet wide there, it may be 30 
feet wide and it may under unusual conditions be 40 feet wide. 

Senator YarsoroueH. How deep is it from top to bottom? 

Mr. Ricuarps. 22 to 26 inches according to the thickness of the 
seam. The man as a rule works on his knees and loads the coal into 
the low rubber-tired mine cars. A rubber-tired mine locomotive, also 
very low, comes in, hooks on and takes it to the outside. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. That is the type of operation where a wit- 
ness earlier today said a man would go in there and he wouldn’t be 
able to stand up until he got out that night. 

R Mr. Ricwarps. The closest he can approach standing up is to he 
own. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Cooper ¢ 


FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS NOT NEEDED IN SMALL MINES 


Senator Coorer. You have already qualified yourself. Will you 
state what the requirements of the Federal Mine Safety Code in your 
judgment are that would not be needed for these small mines? I mean 
can you state that they would not increase the safety of the small 
mine? Dothese small mines have fans? 

Mr. Ricrarps. Yes, sir; that is a requirement that they have fans. 

Senator Cooper. Does the State mining law require that they have 
fans? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir; in the State of Kentucky it is an absolute 
necessity, and furthermore that it be offset to avoid chances of having 
the fan blown out, such an underground explosion occur. 

Senator Cooper. Safety is the issue at stake in these hearings. What 
I was trying to find out, if anyone here could state whether or not 
some of these requirements of the Federal Mine Safety Code would 
not contribute anything additional to safety in these small mines. 
Are you able to make any statement on that ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No, sir; I am not thoroughly familiar with the 
Federal code other than that one requirement for a certified mine 
foreman. I heard other questions asked as to why these very small 
operations could not comply with that code, and that would be the one 
neck breaker, so to speak, 1f a fellow had to hire a $600-a-month man 
to supervise say two men underground. 

It would be prohibitive and the man would just have to close his 
mine. 
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Senator Cooper. You named one provision which you say would 
be prohibitive in the operation of a small mine. Can you name 
others ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Not offhand, not without going through the com- 
plete safety code. I wouldn’t want to get out on a limb on that. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I have no further questions. Thank you. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Ricwarps. May I add one little thing. It has been said that 
mining is one of the most hazardous, is the most hazardous of our 
industries. In examining the workmen’s compensation rates in West 
Virginia, of which I have a copy here, I find four industries with much 
higher workmen’s compensation base rates than mining. 

I do not have a copy of their rates here. It could be obtained and 
sent here, but it lists at least six occupations in Kentucky with the 
higher base rates on workmen’s compensation than coal mining. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I take it by that that theirs are more hazard- 
ous occupations. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I would say the insurance companies who assume 
the risk are in the best position to judge which is the most hazardous 
occupation. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Is that the sole factor that enters into the rate 
structure, the hazard involved ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. The hazard involved makes rates. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Is that the sole factor 4 

Mr. Ricuarps. All the factors entering into making insurance rates 
I am not aware of. I think it would take an insurance man, possibly 
an actuary, to actually tell all the factors that go into making the 
rates that he recommends his company adopt. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have any statistics there that you 
want to add to the record, incidence of injury showing the percentage 
of injury for man-hours worked in any of those occupations? If so, 
the committee would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Ricwarps. No,sir;I donot. I only have their rates. 

Senator YAarsorouen. Do you want to offer the rate in evidence ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I will offer the rate in evidence. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The committee will receive it for whatever it 
might be worth. It does not have the value of the statistics them- 
selves. 

Senator YarsoroucH. What are the occupations where the rates 
are higher ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Sawmills and logging, structual steel erecting, elec- 
tric lines construction, locks, dams, bridge construction. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The committee will receive the exhibits. Do 
you have any further testimony ? 

(The exhibits have been retained in the committee’s files.) 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir; that is all. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I declare the hearing closed. Thank you, 
gentlemen, for coming back this afternoon to present the rest of your 
testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m. the committee adjourned and the hear- 
ing was closed. ) 
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The following tables were supplied by the Bureau of Mines at the 
request of the subcommittee : 


Number of active mines in Nation, 1952-57 














Title I mines 
Title II Total 
Year mines mines 
Strip Under- 
ground 
I ic isch ys espana pean linac tong toi enaoeanectans wid 807 5, 281 2, 233 8, 321 
III cssenSe:dchaicacaohibn Gs codinistis Weg nieteler tn aie leaanaesrnatiaahaeiasia tities a 1,113 4, 655 1, 847 7, 615 
PTS eae BS Tee 1 275 5, 515 1, 570 8, 360 
ll ssisincteadsiseseaacliem dieinntinad abigail atta’ 1, 301 5, 735 1, 474 8, 510 
i encckcdilid atcedne etn ities qntttbe ibibedbonwithegediaag. alte de 1, 224 6, 693 1, 541 9, 458 
1957 _- . sais tibet Rivest Dated 11, 736 7, 659 1, 484 10, 879 


1 Includes 150 auger mines. 


All coal 1955—Number of men working in underground mines employing 1-14 
men, inclusive 





N b 7 y. 
Number of employees : ef ease ee = employees— oaaes 
I ee agate ai ce eacacatigt ne ica oa tain aaa 172 10 203 
2 a ee eo we ee ee 1, 459 11 PT he ee ae oe ad 123 
I doninientineetnqneninialennisteapdinieanien 1, 484 ee ee 119 
in 1, 253 13 72 
§ -------------------=---- 648 ister ota cee ata ek 95 
kn a oe. tere oT ee 
Ne neal ee 231 
ee ee en ee 264 TI ssn Shape 6, 808 
a 130 


Source: Prepared by the Branch of Accident Analysis for Division of Coal Mine Inspec- 
tion, Mar. 24, 1958. 
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Distribution of title I coal mines (employing less than 15 men underground) 
in 1956 (preliminary) 
























































Number of mines by employee size 
State apie ae 
| | j } 

|i] 2 2O0E 718/90 10 | 1 | x2 | 13 | 14 | rota 
| S ccallenlli Mh ecatihlll iccneelll cae | } sa Te ee | ete 

| ee poy 
I nicer asoceinaciaieeGnan 5 67} 23/15) 18/| 14/ 10) 13 9/12 3; 3 3 3 | 198 
Arizona Bicar 2 od 2 

bee wooo ausnonsesescelandelocosccloces eecnfescoleece o« - owenl 
NN oe ecg kins pale oS 4 1} 4 a | 1 mt 2 12 
DC epcatcrcinabetincenss 10} 38| B1]11] 7} 6] 38}-..-} 1 fo. } 1] 2] 3] 113 
Georgia..--- 2-22-22]... aT BAS Bh -dadi lhe od lol LL 4 
Sonne en 3} 3] a) 2; 2) o; ay sya ay ay sy ays 50 
— een enna anew ewan nn o=- 2 3 | H a) 3) 3) ry sy ty ey ay by ie = 
nN et mcg aa 3 : | | | | < 2) 4) , 

| | | | 
as eae ces So ee  aadenreitias aaielian ti Livre = 1 | | Pes + 
Kentucky______-_- | 31 | 686 | 253 |189 |199 |205 | 60 | 61 | 32 | 68 | 30| 33} 9|21}| 1,877 
—— ae aa tists alatttitct| 
Montana. ..... Setehnedidie apenmire 3] 3] 4} af 1}... 1 | 1 | 33 
ee 1 | 7 | 9; 4 1 3 ‘a2 = 27 
North Dakota._._.....___-- tee en Ee otk) TN Rate od 8 
Se ipl scart misiun sical 29; 69) 20/21) 11/10; 8; 6] 6] 6] 6] 5] 7] 2) 206 
— Dati wuivaetieaie 3 | 4 | 2; 1 2 | 1 |- won Mo |---| 14 
a Nantcntscig: ocrertiminionasian ila eiditliniee S cnthdaaee —_— 1 
— == i= == = = EE = == | —SI = 

Pennsylvania: | 
Anthracite..............] 11 | 451 | 413 |119 | 29/19} 20/16/14) 9/14/ 8| 9) 9] 1,141 
Bituminous.............} 91 | 361 130 | 67 | 37 37 | 21 28 | 25 | 30 9 | 29 8) 1l 884 
Total_................|102 | 812 | 543 |186 | 66 I 56 | 41 | 44 | 39 | 30 | 23 | 37 17 | 20| 2,025 
South Dakota__...._._____- ae aiabal Leveaned 1 
Ne eae 14| 286; 78} 56) 55/42/15) 20) 7] 7 3] 5 2/ 3] 593 
re Sn 2) Mi tl 3 4 )..| 3 | 2 |. | 1 2 |...-| 32 
Sd -| 21); @ | 44 | 55 | 48 73 7}25) 35| 36/10) 8| 7113 472 
Washington...________- BY Beek Adel 81. 1 |. Ee 6 
West Virginia...............| 29 193 149 |117.| 90 | 88 | 31 | 53 | 27 | 46} 17 | 17} 10 | 15 882 

} | } | } 

Wyoming..... Bee, eweee 4 si" "Ss 2 | he a i Lat. 1 | : 12 
ee i 1 | sr | 2 
Laeger apes neal arene aes SS —_——|—_—— = — = ——|——— SS 
United States total - _ _|284 |2, 322 a 686 (520 \520 229 [aso \166 |230 | 98 |125 66 | 87) 6,754 

i | | | | | 











Source: Prepared for Mr. George M. Smith, Division of Coal Mine Ins; 


Analysis, Apr. 10, 1958. 


ection, by the Branch of Accident 
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Title I underground mines, operating in Alabama, by counties, 1955 


Number Number 

County of mines County of mines 

a al eran tn Neen ee saeco 42 
rohan scien le RO ha ides teint cenciatiied 4 
SI shia nia icine icabied annmeonianectanas Ie I tela ceiartcinesiesimar tic an thteneaninitawimeat 24 
I eel a i acca Kc eeemnneneen 4 
te i Secs 
ERR SS: sek Bie Rie tr i bees on sic a Sa 2 


Number of major coal-mine disasters in the United States and number of 
persons killed 





Number | Number Number | Number 
Calendar year of major | of persons Calendar year of major jof persons 
disasters killed disasters | killed 
RD carnal cwnthinnsbicnassath. 6 SE inte ti sidkdemnmneced 5 68 
ica aielihincsarentesnermnesitiincadnios 1 7 Sa titans dexingilinstenedanhcterinpscinsel 2 27 
eh cin oi nin knkste elton 2 lice ices diecaaiate pe dermeaiacs 6 179 
panied outein ean eiciiediety 4 lie cn woctiinc@citivndnaticns 6 49 
I iiasainiospdeicuncienernaraisindadocetnt 5 esr bande tictvvorie-atieneee 0 0 
An phi dintecerek namin tantegeee 6 101 Saris aide..5tewnisnwaien. <= ‘ 0 0 
is Knctiiasine amacuiasigucivaay 6 84 I tek testa pinsiiernice : . 5 157 
pith addncinisbessmwidinceug 1 i sce nla ations 12 il 
alishadtthnretunewdecdine. 6 BN Is as didn anddoeeen te 1 5 
eee hina ashi ence cokciesieat 8 73 |} 1954._.- 1 | 16 
NS eae 7 ee i 2 cz. 0 | 0 
(a 8 ea aan 0 | 0 
SE eniwcenssancdendiice 4 94 Sa. | 5 4 


1 Both before effective date of Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 


Underground fatality experience in the coal industry, title I and title II mines 




















































































































Bituminous: 
Title I mines: 
I ae ied cael ah CE ee cine tase 69 60 57 55 57 70 7 
ica icra Sat ona cael | 241) 232] 270] 216) 241] 295 4,24 
Title II mines: 
I 549 329 292 236 243 270 275 
I aint ctsieiina taiglldiahannadasiensddopell 1. 32 87 . 95 1.90 1.00 1.17 1.17 
OE CARINE. ccacctcnccccnsccccce 618 389 349 291 300 340 373 
MD Nikcnetpebtkwaaadwascnausateoe 1.39 97 1.06 1.20 1.12 1.33 1.44 
Anthracite: 
Title I mines: 
SN sasciictil scp isciossatiacitblentistecieenawentenii 8 16 | ll 15 10 12 12 
STi bnnnihusebtndidanaeutinndciead 8.05 17.15 18. 33 11. 48 6. 55 7.38 8. 67 
Title II mines: 
a ie ets 81 69 49 36 39 36 36 
he ddidei i tobhnimebatiiinininhatratinmind 1.20 1,08 1,20 | 1.31 1.77 1. 54 1.80 
i Ee eae: 89 85 60 51 49 48 48 
DP ixiccctbiahsntbtinihhimeabonaineel 1.30 1.32 1. 45 1.77 2.08 1.91 2. 25 
i } ——SSSSE_—OUE_ SV 
All coal: 
Title I mines: 
ES ae AE 77 76 70 67 82 109 
atte tale n ila a helsnisanioid 2. 61 2. 84 3.13 2. 62 2. 66 3. 23 4. 4% 
Title II mines: 
a I bisa inating cicalaboiel 630 398 341 272 282 306 312 
Teich Aenediectinkd oeebunbaacs candle i 90 | 98 1.11 1.06 1.20 1,22 
ONIN od ccmaewceccnecaiedl 707 474 409 342 349 388 421 
El Aidan bade ictusetandessesets 1.38 1.01 Lil 1,26 1.20 1.39 1.50 





1 Per million man-hours. 
Norte.—All figures for 1955-57 subject to revision. 
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Totals 











Man hoist 











Accidents 





Man trip 








Inundations 


Fires 











Gas or dust 
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ignitions 


hoist accidents in small mines (less than 15 men underground) 





Mine ignitions and explosions, mine fires, inundations, and man-trip and man- 
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1 No fatal accidents were investigated prior to 1950 except major and minor disasters. 
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Major disasters in coal mines initiated by black blasting powder, 1887-1957 


State 


Do--- 
Missouri_- ot 
New Mexico__.______- 
FR eae 


Oba... luce 
NSE ‘ 
Pennsylvavia (anthracite) - 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) 


(aaah 

Re nxx 
Tennessee ____- ‘ 

catia ti aS ade 

Do. 
Utah_. 
Virginia_- kine 
West V irginia__ 

Do- 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Total, 62 disasters.__...._._|- 








| Dee. ‘ 


Date 





Mar. 


May 1 
Dec. 6, 


Jan. 
Mar. 2, 
Mar. 
June 30, 
Nov. 2, 
Jan. 
Feb. 11, 





Mine Location 
| oe 
| 
Virginia City............| Virginia City. -_.-....- 
DEIR PET thle ace nontes Ml 
Mossboro No. 1__..---.-- SD has warm mem 
Re 2 “ae 
SES 91% ob els melee wie | Bowen... 
I 6 SS ee Soke to | Tercio_.._. 
WN ks ot ee a dad New Castle_-_.___-. 
Oak Hill Nos. 1 and 2....| Oak Creek_______- 
Big Muddy----_-_....-----} | SN ieee 
Deering No. 7........--.- 5 I clarincntewcsnenan) 
a ee SR i eee 
| Spring Hill (Kerns) ----.- | Terre Haute... 
Lost Creek No. 2........| Oskaloosa__....... 
| eee. 5S.) ..| Lovilia__- aginitee 
Be, ENGL. ob ocean ccudet | Frontenac__-___- 
Fidelity No. 1_- ...--| Stone City 
| No. 16. daow tt 4 Mineral 
{> ARR ee .| Sturgis... .-. 
| Stearns No. 5. 1.3) Gtieree. 3... 
Providence No. 3......-..| Providence... 
SONNE ose so 8- .--| Central City 
Layman..._..-- ....--| Pineville seek 
Marietta___- | Pinsonfork ._..........-- 
| Happy (Black Hawk).._.| Happy-- aa 
Diamond No. 1_...-....-| Providence___- 
PORT. c-tnas-s -| Madisonville___- 
Nelson. ---- | Nelson Creek. ---.----- 
Zero... .-| Yancey --- eS 
Atlas_. ; i} Be Pn. ........ 
Blossburg No. 3.___------ | Blossburg- ; 
Midvale No. 4- .....--| Midvale__. 
Rupert___-- ..| Keystone --_.-- 
WwW iow Grove No. 10_____| St. Clairsville 
Old Savanna.._.-........| Savanna. --_--- 
No. 11.. ..---| Krebs. : 
Williamstown. ..| Williamstown. .--- 
Parrish. | Plymouth-_. 


Arista No. 1_- 


| Kemmerer No. 4. 


Baltimore Tunnel.- 
Butler Slope - 
Eleanora. 

Darr _- 

Rachel and aan Ss. 
Richland - ag 
Nelson. _- ‘ | 
No. 3...-. 

Winter Quarters 1 and 4- 
Pocahontas 3 
Berryburg.- - - - - 
Cabin Creek. 
Coaldale _ _- 
Century No. 1_-- 
Levents......- 
Whipple - __-- 
Monongah Nes. 6 and 8. 
— aoa ; 


Hanna No. 1.- se ae 
Diamondville No. 1 


_, ee 








Wilkes-Barre 


| Pittston__- 


DuBois.-_. 


| Jacobs Creek 


Marianna_. 
Dayton 
do. 


| Catoosa _- 


Scofield 
Pocahontas 
Berryburg 
Kayford___- 
Coaldale - - 
Century - - - 
Penco. 
Searbro 
| Monongah._-.. 
Switchback 
-do__... 
Arista___ 
Red Canyon. __. 
Hanna. 
Diamondville - _- 


..| Kemmerer - . 


Afton. _- 








Killed 


5 


ee 
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Number of mines in which black blasting powder was discontinued, by States 





























July 1- | July l- 
Dec. 31,| 1953 Total Dec. 31,| -1953 | Total 
1952 1952 
FR 1 6 7 || New Mexico.-_.-_..-.-- 4 4 
See. 55k ns. i. Les 6 6 || North Dakota__-. 4 1 1 
SS oe 256i mnniae eds ables 1 Bh ee Sik calad tncangiin «nent 5 19 24 
te inc eminence 1 Pains cpm mat nme ; 2 2 
PD ainconnnnacnctstsait 1 23 24 || Pennsylvania_-_-_--......- 8 13 21 
Ns Seamissin tt ~ dn arees 2 3 Si) Pemmessee.. .............- 18 37 55 
SES oicneplncoeaimas 3 or EI, eetiecntai o Haicees 2 y 11 
SEES TONLE Sete 2 2 || Washington.___.._.__._--- E eiaess . 1 
> oe 44 47 91 || West Virginia._..........|-- fan 1 1 
UE. ooo diawsedubssedicnn 2 2 pence ened meteemarams 
I err Beet ae 6 6 NE ie con 84 | 186 | 27 
, ee ae P Pecannen 2 
ram syah nok 
Pounds of explosives used in coal mines of the United States—Underground and 
strip 
aoa gelteeree bo ante i 
| Black Permissible 
Sak ap heb TS secede ee eecin | 
| | 
hid tosrictuss wiaia tei dahapaletninciiainah dead ui bine bigtints vaniaiou paar aaleematremume einen 17, 702,000 | 108,351,000 
ee ee od eee fous ee ee eee 11, 836, 000 | 107, 182, 000 
BGS oc SeuOT et 2o okt ne acwks ote ae eee eth akaw aeons 7, 577, 000 94, 482, 000 
PA cake oe codnditabcbieina es) nabewnin ken nae ne cbnine Linking au <whiemek cna } 4, 868, 000 88, 810, 000 
ec ccintcannsnriipsce tint ia ect het iin ce RN aT il RE Ri te EO | 4, 274, 000 74, 989, 000 
RE cies. Bog te huge tn oo een ieee gener ae neat ane eee eee ae 3, 539, 000 92, 657, 000 
1956 _ an Sisal ae ee % 2, 918, 000 103, 698,000 
ERR RIT RR NONE eR | 2, 454,000 |......-......- 
Mines closed by State inspectors for unsafe practices as shown in State and 
annual reports 
Kentucky mines 
Year susienetitenies a 
Truck Rail | Total 
ieiacliinicntes ~ o ss aa aa —_—}|-—__ 
ee a Se Ce Ae a a ee eS a 
ac i Ne 820 3 823 
1956 patted nthe nine sities e meban sie w ivsidien oman eRe ¥84 Ss 992 


1 Not reported 1954. 
Note.—This information not available for Virginia. 








The following communications are a representative sample of the 
= 
large number of letters and telegrams received by the subcommittee 
expressing support for or opposition to the bill. The remainder 
of these communications have been retained in the files of the sub- 
committee. 
WINFIELD, ALA., April 17, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNEpy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Local Union 5932, UMWA, urges support for Senate bill No. 3290. All of 
your help will be appreciated. 
Roy WARREN, President. 
ETHERIDGE GREEN, Vice President. 
Ova Deaton, Recording Secretary. 
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Jasper, AtA., April 13, 1958. ! 
Senator Joun F. KEnnepy, ‘ I 


Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Deas Sm: In regard to Senate bill No. 3290 (mine inspection bill), we, the 
officers and members of Local Union 6969, District 20, UMWA, ask you and i 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare to act in favor of this bill. 
This local union has jurisdiction over a large number of small truck mines 
in this area that employ less than 14 men and we feel that to protect the lives 
and the welfare of these men this bill should be passed. ' 

VERNON LIGHT, President. 
AncriL SPIEGEL, Financial Secretary. 


4 weet om 


Hon. JOHN KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Labor Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We the members of Local Union 5827,'U. M. W., Piper, Ala., are asking you 
to support bill No. 3290 pertaining to mine safety law. 
Jim McMorry, Secretary. 
J.E. McCuttey, President. 


' 
West Buiooton, ALA., April 12, 1958, | 
: 
| 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 12, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Regarding mine safety inspection bill 3290, officers and members request that 

this bill be passed. It is essential that this bill be passed for the welfare and | 

well-being of our members. | 
Loca. Union 9984, District 20, | 
Joe Bizsak, President. | 
Epwarp HENSON, Recording Secretary. 
CLAUDE J. WHATLEY, Financial Secretary. 

Mazine, Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 11, 1958. 
Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Labor and Welfare Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: We urge you to vote for the approval of bill 3290 which gives all miners 
equal protection under the Federal code. 
JAMES C. McLEMORR, 
President, Local Union 5829, Praco, Ala. ! 


WEst BioctTon, ALA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Labor and Public Welfare, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please support passage of the bill S. 3290 pertaining to mine safety inspection. 
LocaL UNION 5828, 
International Mine Workers of America, Bellellen Local. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 18, 1958. 
Senator Joun 8S. KENNEDY, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
This to certify our unanimous approval of Senate bill S. 3290 for the protec- 
tion of coal miners working in small mines. 
Gero. D. GLOVER. 
Recording Secretary, Local Union 8032, 
United Mine Workers of America, Wylam, Ala. 
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WINFIELD, ALA., April 18, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE SENATOR, CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LAnork: Regarding bill 
S. 3290. We the officers urge you to use your influence in getting this bill, 8. 290, 
passed. We feel that this law should be amended so that all men employed in-a 
coal mine would have the same protection under the Federal mine safety law. 
We will appreciate anything you can do in this matter. 


LoMAX LAWRENCE, President. 
Bret Franks, Secretary. 


JASPER, TENN., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F.. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

For the protection of our lives and limbs and the welfare of our wives and 
children we the officers of Local Union 5881 take this médium to sincerely pledge 
and urge passage of Senate bill 3290. Hundreds and hundreds of us coal miners 
will continue to live and remain‘in good health through the passage of this bill. 
We'trust and pray your committee and the Senate will help us. 


HaArvEY Brown, President. 
ALDER Brewer, Secretary. 


Lake City, TENN., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

For the protection of our lives and limbs and the welfare of our wives and 
children we the officers and members of Local Union 2884 take this medium to 
sincerely plead and urge passage of Senate bill 3290. Hundreds and hundreds 
of us coal miners will continue to live and remain in good health through the 
passage of this bill. We trust and pray your committee and the Senate will 
help us. 

A. L. DuNLAP, President. 
W. A. Discon, Secretary. 


Oak RinGe, TENN., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
of the Committee of Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


For the protection of our lives and limbs and the welfare of our wives and 
children, we the officers and members of local union, No. 3908, take this medium 
to sincerely plead and urge passage of Senate bill No. 3290. Hundreds and 
hundreds of us coal miners will continue to live and remain in good health 
through the passage of this bill. We trust and pray your committee and the 
Senate will help us. 

Roy GoopMAN, President. 
E. M. BoLpen, Secretary. 


CLARKRANGE, TENN., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F.. KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee 
of Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


For the protection of our lives and limbs and the welfare of our wives and 
children, we the officers and members of local union 4467, take this medium to 
sincerely plead and urge passage Senate bill No. 3290. Hundreds and hundreds 
of us coal miners will continue to live and remain in good health through the 
passage of this bill. We trust and pray your committee and the Senate will help 
us. 

BEECHER BALTIMORE, President. 
EarRL STutts, Secretary. 
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Cuicaeo, ILL., March 20, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KenNeEpy, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Sahara Coal Co., Inc., with offices at 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, is 
one of the responsible coal producers in Illinois. We firmly believe that mine 
safety bill S. 3290 is constructive legislation for bituminous coal industry. We 
trust after careful study you will support passage of this bill. 

C. T. HaYpeEn, 
Vice President, Sahara Coal Co., Inc. 


THE UNITED Execrric Coat Cos., 


Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. Joun F. KENNEpy, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SenatorR KENNEDY: I am very much in favor of mine safety bill 


S. 3290 which gives to miners operating in small mines the same safety super- 
vision that has been extended to other mines. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Frank F. Korps, President. 


WILLIAMSBURG, Ky., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F.. KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the protection of our lives and limbs and the welfare of our wives and 
children we the officers and members of Local Union 9428, take this medium to 
sincerely plead and urge passage of Senate bill 3290. Hundreds and hundreds 
of us coal miners will continue to live and remain in good health through the 
passage of this bill. We trust and pray your committee and the Senate will 
help us. 

Lewis Buncu, President. 
Isom Davis, Secretary. 


MADISONVILLE, Ky., April 14, 1958. 
Senator JoHNn F. KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We, as employees of P. & M. Coal Co. and officers and members of Local 
Union 1142, United Mine Workers of America, in joint session, ask your en- 
dorsement of Senate bill 3290, which will give protection to the coal miners 
that are not now covered by the Federal Mine Safety Code and fair competition 
to our employer. 

Rosert E. Brown, 
President, 
Rosert H. WILSON, 
Secretary, Local Union No. 1142. 


HARLAN, Ky., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. Joun F. KENNEeEpy, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


For the protection of our lives and limbs and the welfare of our wives and 
children, we, the officers and members of local union No. 6623, take this medium 
to sincerely plead and urge passage of Senate bill 3290. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of us coal miners will continue to live and remain in good health through 
the passage of this bill. We trust and pray your committee and the Senate will 
help us. 

WILLIAM W. SERGENT, President. 
HERBERT HUMFLEET, Secretary. 
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PIKEVILLE, Ky., April 12, 1958. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEpy, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Senate bill 3290, if passed, will improve the safety conditions in our coal 
mines, and lives will be saved. Please help to save these lives by supporting 
8S. 3290. 

OrA CURNITTE, 
President, Local Union 7788. 

HAZzaArpD, Ky., April 8, 1958. 

Senator JoHN F. KeNNEpY, 
Chairnian, Subcommittee on Labor and Public. Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We ask your support of Senate bill 3290. Please vote and use your influence 
to secure passage this bill. 

LARKIN SHOortT, 
President, Local Union 8105. 


Hazarp, Ky., April 8, 1958. 


Senator JoHn F. KENNEpy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Publio Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We ask your support of Senate bill 3290. Please vote and use your influence 
to secure passage this bill. 
MARVIN L. BusH, 
President, Local Union 9595. 


Kentucky Coat AGENCY, INC. 
Louisville, Ky., March 21, 1958. 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The Kentucky Coal Agency is an organization of coal producers in 
western Kentucky, which field produces 25 to 30 million tons of coal per year. 

Senate bill 3290 proposes to remove the small mine exemption from the safety 
act which would result in all mines being subject to the safety act. 


We think this is a good bill and we certainly hope your committee will report 
it favorably. 


Yours very truly, 
W. L. PEpIGo. 
Director of Trafic. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 21, 1958. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
I represent west Kentucky coal operators in freight rate matters, and I am 
generally familiar with the Kentucky coal industry. Small mines are not subject 
to the safety act, which is a mistake. Sincerely hope you can support Senate 
bill 3290 which removes the exemption of small mines from the act. 


RoOserT E. WEBB. 


WEsT KENTUCKY COAL Ce., 
Madisonville, Ky., March 17, 1958. 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Deak Srr: We urge your support of S. 3290 which removes the small-mine 
exemption from the Safety Act and, if enacted, would make the Safety Act 
apply to all mines. 

Your support in this matter would certainly be apprepriated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Gray, 


Assistant to the President. 
10 
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SALEM, Mass., March 19, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Re Subcommittee on Labor, S. 3290, S. 3290 relating to mine safety is im- 
portant to the entire coal industry. The striking out of section 201 (b) would 
require small mines with less than 14 employees to be embraced in the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. As a coal mining company we feel all mines, without 
discrimination, should be included in the act in the interests of personal safety. 

Respectfully, 
H. E. DAVENPORT, 
Pocahontas Fuel. 


Boston, Mass., March 21, 1958. 
Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Mine safety bill, S. 3290, is sound legislation for both labor and management. 
I would appreciate your support. 
CHARLES T. REARDON, 
President, Metropolitan Coal Co. 


Boston, Mass., March 21, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNeEpY, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge your subcommittee to act favorably on Senate 3290 which would amend 
the Federal Coal. Mine Safety Act to include coal mines regularly employing 14 
or fewer men underground. Enactment of this legislation will assure minimum 
safety standards for protection of all underground employees on an equitable 
industrywide basis. 

R. P. TrBort, 
Ezvecutive Vive President, 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 19, 1958. 
Senator JoHn F. KENNepy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The mine safety bill S. 3290 has won much acclaim in these quarters. I strongly 
urge your support. 
KENNETH A. SPENCER, 
President, Pittsburg 4 Midway Coal Mining Co. 


THE Pittston Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 19, 1958. 
Senator JonHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: We understand there is now before your committee 
consideration of bill S. 3290, which deals with the matter of mine safety and 
brings under jurisdiction of the Federal mine inspectors the maintenance of 
proper safeguards at small mines. 

There is a great deal of production coming from the small mines and the 
accident record has not been good. There is no reason why the safety of a 
man working in a small mine should be of any less concern to the Federal mine 
inspection authorities than it would be if that man were working in a larger 
mine. The small mines may be examined by Federal inspectors, but they should 
have the power to enforce proper safety measures, which is the purpose of bill 
8. 3290. 

Very truly yours, 
A. F. Den art, President. 


A AT 
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CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, March 25, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dearg SENATOR: As a lifelong resident of the eastern Ohio coalfields, am 
writing you concerning the mine safety bill 8.3290. 

It has been my ovservation that the mines employing 14 or more men, who 
are required by law to comply with the Federal Mine Safety Code, have a much 
better accident experience per man-hour than the small mines employing less 
than 14 men, which are not required to comply with the Federal code. This is 
particularly true as to gas and 10of falls. 

We, who live in the minefields, sincerely believe the operator who is unable 
to protect his employees from this sort of accident should not be in business; 
they are killing too many men. 

Your support is solicited for mine safety bill, S. 3290. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Scorr. 


THE NortH AMERICAN COAL CoRP., 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 21, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn F. KENNEDY, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: You have before your committee for considera- 
tion mine safety bill, S. 3290, relating to the inspection of small mines. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise you that as one of the principal coal 
operators in America we favor this legislation and trust that you will support 
it in your committee. It has the support of the vast majority of coal operators. 
I am advised that the entire labor force, represented by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, is also back of this bill. 

Your support is solicited. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. Scuminr, President. 


OunIO0 CoAL ASSOCIATION, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: The Federal Coal Mine Inspection Act exempts mines employing 14 or 
less men underground. Senate bill 3290, pertaining to the elimination of this 
provision, is now before your committee. The coal mines with 14 or less men 
employed underground produce a small percentage of the total tonnage but have 
a high fatality rate. 

At the present time the Federal Inspection Department, under the Department 
of the Interior, is inspecting mines with 14 or less men underground but only 
do so under title I of the act which only permits them to make recommendations 
for safety. The inclusion of these mines under title II to give authority to the 
Bureau to inspect under such title could be done without increasing the man- 
power of this Department. 

The excluding of these mines under title II when the bill was passed was 
brought about because of the opposition voiced at that time by the operators 
employing 14 or less men in their mines. The history displays dramatically 
the effect of the passage of title II to the extent that such accidents have been 
drastically reduced, and the number of men injured or killed by mine explosions 
and fires has decreased. 

In order to extend the life saving effect of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, 
the Ohio Coal Association, representing slightly more than 50 percent of the 
tonnage produced in the State of Ohio, urges you to amend title II by the passage 
of Senate bill 3290. 

Very truly yours, 


Forp SAMPSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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PirrssuRGH, Pa., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


On behalf of our membership we urge you to support S. 3290 to advance 
safety in the coal-mining industry. Mines now exempt producing 7 percent of 
the coal and are responsible for 26 percent of the accidents. 


Harry A. SUTTER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Western Pennsylwania Coal Operators Association. 


INDIANA, PA., March 19, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KEnNEDy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge favorable report on S. 3290. Have requested Senators Clark 
and Martin to advise you of their support of bill. 
ROOHESTER AND PitTspuRGH Coat Co., 
C. J. Porrer, President. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
This company favors and urges passage of mine safety bill, S. 3290. 


THE ELK Horn Coat Corp., 
W. W. GoLpsMITH, President. 


WILKES-BarrE, Pa., March 28, 1958. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 
Representing over 75 percent of anthracite production, we strongly urge im- 
mediate favorable action on S. 3290. 


FRANK W. EARNEST, Jr., 
President, Anthracite Institute. 


HARRISBURG, PaA., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HI11, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Pennsylvania Department of Mines and Mineral Industries is in accord 
with S. 3290 which would repeal title 1 of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 
We sincerely believe all possible safety measures should be applied to smaller 
mines equally with other mines. We would welcome this additional Federal 
cooperation in the safety of the coal miner. 

Accident records indicate additional safety measures are needed in title 1 
mines. Federal participation in this matter should prove advantageous by 
reinforcing the current efforts of this department. 

Favorable action by your committee relative to S. 3290 will help make our 
efforts more rewarding. 


JOSEPH T. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of Mines and Mineral Industries. 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION CoA. Co., INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. March 17, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building. Washington, D. C. 
Deak SENATOR KENNEDY: Pending before your subcommittee on labor is 
S. 3290 introduced by Senators Clark and Carroll which would amend the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952 by striking out section 201 (b) thereof. 


———— 
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The effect of this proposed legislation would be to eliminate the exception 
which now applies to any mine in which no more than 14 individuals are regu- 
larly employed underground. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise that having coal mining operations in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee, we favor passage 
of 8. 3290. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER F. SCHULTEN. 


THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Altoona, Pa., March 4, 1958. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEpy, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: The Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, representing bituminous coal operators whose 1957 production totaled 
14,454,736 tons, respectfully urges the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee to act favorably on S. 3290, in order to make 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act apply equitably to all underground coal 
mines. 

The mines presently exempt from the act produce only a small percentage 
of the Nation’s coal but account for approximately one-fourth of the industry’s 
fatalities. 

Removal of the exemption undoubtedly would result in an improvement in 
the industry’s safety record. 

Very truly yours, 
RoBeEkT T. LAING, 
Executive Director. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 18, 1958 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 


On behalf of our membership we urge you to support S. 3290 to advance 
safety in the coal-mining industry. Mines now exempt producing 7 percent of 
the coal and are responsible for 26 percent of the accidents. 


Harry A. SUTTER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Operators Association. 





Sat LAKE Crtry, Uran, March 18, 1958. 
Senator JoHn F. KEeNNEpy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


These companies would like to strongly endorse the bill on mine safety 
insofar as it brings all mines under the jurisdiction of the present Mine Safety 
Act. 

Investigation will fully reveal that a large percentage of the accidents which 
occur in the Nation are the result of the lack of proper inspection and the 
application of customary safety standards. Accidents are already too high 
even in well-managed and regularly inspected mines. They have also long 
been one of the major problems of all mines whether large or small. In our 
opinion all mines should be under the act and we strongly recommend such 
action by your subcommittee. 

P. L. SHIELDS, 
President, Spring Canyon and Royal Coal Cos. 
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Locat Union 7994, UMWA, 


Pennington Gap, Va., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn F. KEennepy, 


Chairman of Senate Committee on Labor and Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: We the officers of local union 7994 at Pennington Gap, Va., favor 
bill 3290 now before the Senate. 
We, therefore, urge you to work and use every effort possible for passage 
of said bill. With our sincere wishes for your success. 
Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE VANZANT, 
President. 
GrorGE W. PATRICK, 
Financial Secretary. 


JANESVILLE, VA., April 15, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. Kennepy, 


Chairman of Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sie: In regard to Senate bill 3290 we, the members of local union No. 


9031, wish to show our appreciation for the fine work and good judgment you 
are using. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. J. STAPLETON, 
Recording Secretary. 


COoEBURN, VA. 
Hon. Jonn F. KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We the officers and membership of Local Union No. 6797, UMWA, for some time 
have noticed the large number of accidents that occur in the small truck mines 
under the jurisdiction of this local union. We are of the opinion that the 
employees working at these small truck mines should be protected the same as 
employees who are working for the big coal companies and we wonder if you 
would help us pass the Senate bill No. 3290. 

CurRTIs FARMER, 
President. 
PavuL KENNEDY, 
Recording Secretary, Local Union 6797. 


PocAHONTAS FUuEL Co., INGC., 


Pocahontas, Va., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. Joun F. KENNEDY, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator KENNEDY: We understand that the Labor Subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee of which you are chairman is 
considering S. 3290 which would amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952 
by striking out section 201 (b) thereof. 

It is our feeling that the passage of S. 3290 would be of great benefit in improv- 
ing further the overall accident record of the coal industry and, therefore, we 
urge you and your subcommittee to give favorable consideration to this bill. 

Thank you for your help and cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ro.tanp C. LuTHeEr, Vice President. 
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Grunpy, VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon, Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The members of UMWA, local 7115 Bartlick, Va., urge the passage of Senate 
bill 3290 in the interest of safety. 
QUINTON BRANHAN, 
President, Clintwood, Va. 
FreD HATES, 
Recording Secretary, Bartlick, Va. 


UNITED MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 


Norton, Va., April 14, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: There is a scare campaign going on in the southwestern part 
of the State of Virginia by the nonunion coal operators and the people who are 
opposed to organized labor. They are contending that the United Mine Workers 
and the big coal operators have joined together in order to put the small operators 
out of business by advocating an amendment to the Federal mine safety law 
which would include all mines, regardless of the number of men they work. 
They are going around to the civic and business organizations and insisting on 
their sending telegrams asking you to oppose this legislation. 

We have hundreds of small mines under contract with the United Mine 
Workers of America and they have no difficulty complying with the Federal code. 
Out of 38 fatalities in the State of Virginia in the year 1957, 24 of them were in 
these small nonunion mines. They run less than 20 percent of the coal. If your 
committee could take a poll of the men who are working in these nonunion mines 
you would find that 98 percent of them want this protection ; however, they are 
afraid to express their intentions because they know they would be discharged 
or prevented from working. Also, it is preventing several of these small mines 
from hiring more men. They want to keep their force below 14 men so they 
will not come under the requirements of the Federal Mine Safety Code. 

For your information, the coal miners get no protection from the Virginia 
State Mining Department. It is run on the same basis as a company union. 
The coal operators dominate it from top to bottom. So, knowing you to be a 
man of fair play I would like to appeal to you to use your great influence to 
see that this amendment is reported out of your committee favorably. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARSON HIssITTs, 
President, District 28. 


ISLAND CREEK Coat Co. 
Huntington, W. Va., March 19, 1958. 


Subject: Senate bill 329, to delete section 201 (b) from the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. 

Hon. JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This company is engaged in the business of mining coal at numerous 
mines located in the States of West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

It is our position that safety is just as important in small mines as in large 
ones. Indeed, the small mines need closer supervision because they do not have 
the well-organized safety departments maintained by the large mines. We, 
therefore, believe that, so long as the Federal Government continues to regulate 
safety practices in coal mines, small mines should be subject to such regulations 
and should not be exempt therefrom. Safety in a coal mine should not depend 
on the number of miners employed init. You may regard this company as favor- 


ing the passage of the above bill, and place this letter in the record of the hear- 
ings thereon. 


Sincerely yours, 
R. E. Satvati, President. 
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AMHERST COAL Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., March 11, 1958. 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEpy, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I would like to call your attention to Senate bill 
3290 which would amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act by eliminating the 
present exemption for mines employing 14 or less men underground. We cer- 
tainly feel that this bill would be a great help toward improving safety condi- 
tions within the coal industry and would result in fewer accidents. Therefore, 
we earnestly request that you give your support to this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 


HERBERT E. JONES, Jr. 


FAIRMONT, W. Va., April 18, 1958. 
SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 


The Northern West Virginia Coal Association with headquarters here at Fair- 
mont, W. Va., whose operator members mine 25 million tons of bituminous coal 
annually, employing 6,300 union mine workers are wholeheartedly in support 
of Senate bill 3290 and our Senators Revercomb and Hoblitzell have been advised 
of our position. 

T. E. JoHNson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Northern West Virginia Coal Association. 


CONSOLIDATION Coat Co. (W. Va.), 
Fairmont, W.Va., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: S. 3290, introduced by Senator Clark, is now being con- 
sidered in subcommittee and we understand that companion legislation is under 
consideration by a House committee. These bills would remove the small-mine 
exemption provision from the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 

We understand that this proposed legislation is receiving strong bipartisan 
support in both Houses of the Congress, as we feel it should. The mines which 
fit into this exempt classification produce a very small percentage, approximately 
7 percent, of the annual production, yet they are responsible for more than 
one-fourth of the fatalities in the industry. This tends to heap discredit upon 
the management of responsible coal companies who are doing everything pos- 
sible to operate their mines in a safe manner. The figures above can be sub- 
stantiated from easily available, Government prepared statistics. 

Of course, the ideal situation for which we must constantly strive would be 
no fatalities. Toward this end, anything which can be done to reduce the fatal- 
ity figure must be done. It is true that these mines in question do undergo 
inspection by the Bureau of Mines Inspectors. However, through the protection 
of this provision, they are not required to follow the recommendations of the 
inspectors and correct unsafe conditions and practices. 

We trust you will realize the necessity for this correction of the Federal act 
and lend your support to such legislation when it reaches the floor. 

Very truly yours, 
G. R. HicINBOTHAM, 
President. 


MANCHESTER, Ky., April 16, 1958. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Beg you oppose S. 3290 amending Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. Will close 
our mines and cause unemployment. 
Jess HIt1, 
Kentucky Mountain Coal Co. 
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WINFIELD, ALA., March 14, 1958. 
United States Senator KENNEDY, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In regard to Senate bill No. 3290. This bill, if passed, will 
render hardships on small truck operators where domestic coal is mined. All 
coal mined 6 months in summer has to be stocked for winter use. We in Ala- 
bama are permitted to shoot black pellet powder in Marion County so coal will 
not slack and can be stocked. We have several hundred miners in this section 
that will be thrown out of employment if this bill passes. All of our mines in 
this section come under the 14-man limit. 


MARION CouUNTY COAL PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
A. J. Woop, President. 


HazarbD, Ky., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The economy of eastern Kentucky is solely dependent upon the truck mine 
and small mine business. They are the people who employ the larger number 
of men, and we urge you to protect the jobs of the majority of our people by 
opposing Senate bill 3290. 

H. & F. Coat Co., 
By MANIs HOoLcoms. 


Hazarp, Ky., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The economy of eastern Kentucky is solely dependent upon the truck mine 
and small mine business. They are the people who employ the larger number 
of men, and we urge you to protect the jobs of the majority of our people by 
opposing Senate bill 3290. 

JONES Bros. Coat Co., 
By JONES BROTHERS. 


Hazarb, Ky., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The economy of eastern Kentucky is solely dependent upon the track mine 
and small mine business. They are the people who employ the larger number 
of men, and we urge you to protect the jobs of the majority of our people by 
opposing Senate bill 3290. 

Bates Coat Co., No. 2, 
By W. R. Gipson. 


HazarpD, Ky., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
S. 3290 is sponsored and supported by the larger coal operators and the 
U. M. W. of A. It is just a scheme to put us small operators out of business. 
We too need the right to work and support our families. 


SINGLETON Coat Co. 
By LEONARD SINGLETON. 


HaAzarkbD, Ky., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you to oppose 8. 3290. This bill if enacted into law will do serious 
damage to the already suffering economy of eastern Kentucky. Please do your 
part to see that we will still have jobs. 


MouNTAIN Ooat Co., 
By MANFRED AMBURGEY. 
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PIKEVILLE, Ky., April 12, 1958. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNepy, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: As an employee of small truck mines, I wish to say 
I am against the passage of Senate bill 3290, which apparently would add to 
the operating cost of the small mines and as a result would force me and many 
others out of work. 
Please give us a chance to earn a living for our families—at least think of 
our interest by opposing this bill. 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN HENRY ALLEN. 


RansowM, Ky., April 12, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 3290. 
Senator JoHn F. KeNNEeEpy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR KENNEDY: AS an operator of small truck mines, I would like 
to express opposition to the passage of the above bill. 
We cannot bear the added expense of complying with the provisions set out in 
this bill which are neither applicable or practical to the small truck mines. 
Very truly yours, 
H. & H. Coat Co., 
By Pierce Hacer. 


Bie Brancu, Ky., April 12, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 3290. 
Senator JoHNn F. KENNEpy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY : May we express opposition to the passage of the above 
bill which would force the small mines out of business. 
The resulting unemployment would greatly add to the distress of our people. 
We hope your committee will see to it that this bill is not permitted to come 
out of your committee. 
Thank you for the opportunity of being heard. 
Very truly yours, 
HILvuarD BarRTLEY COAL Co., 
By HILLARD BARTLEY. 


CHAROLETTE ELKHORN Coat Co., 
Laynesville, Ky., April 8, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Deak SENATOR KENNEDY: The provisions of Senate bill 3290 are of great 
concern to all of us engaged in operating small truck mines. It would be impos- 
sible for small-mine operators to comply with the provisions of this bill due to the 
prohibitive cost. As these operations furnish employment for many thousands 
of men who are not qualified for other types of work, passage of this bill would 
be a great blow to them and their families. The consequent unemployment would 
have a dire effect upon the small community businesses whose success or failure 
depends on the spending power of the workingman. 

This so-called safety bill is merely a disguise for a plan formulated by labor- 
union leaders working hand in hand with the larger operations to extinguish 
the small individually operated mining businesses. In this time of recession it 
is imperative that each and every move be considered from all angles in order 
to attempt to foresee the effect it may have on the general economy of our 
country. This bill, if passed, would have the effect of shutting off the source 
of livelihood for many thousands of our citizens, and thus worsen the present 
economic situation. 
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Existing safety regulations are adequate—the proposed changes are unneces- 
sary, superfluous and unfair to the truck-mine operators, who are having a hard 
time now trying to make ends meet. 

We ask that you vigorously oppose this bill and prevent it from going any 
further. 

Respectfully yours, 


BraApDForRD RuNyYON, President. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., April 7, 1958. 
Senator Jonn F. Kennepy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: We want to bring to your attention the fact that 
passage of Senate bill 3290 will bring aboue the failure of small mining opera- 
tions, as they cannot bear the added expense of complying with the provisions 
set out in this bill—provisions which are neither practical nor applicable to 
small truck mines. 

The resulting unemployment would greatly add to the distress of our people 
and to the Nation. 

In the interest of all small mine operators and their employees—oppose Senate 
bill 3290. 

Very truly yours, 
RaTLirF Coat Co., 
By J. Ratuirr. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., April 12, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 3290. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I have worked in and around mines all my life 
and if all my fellow workers were given the opportunity to be heard, I am 
sure they too would be against any bill that would bring further hardships on 
the small truck mines and their employees. 

We need something to help in this field, and hope this bill will be defeated 
in your committee. 

Very truly yours, 


Virert Ray. 


MANCHESTER, Ky., April 15, 1958. 
Senator Joun F. KENNeEDy, ‘ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We cannot live if Federal Coal Mine Safety Act is amended. Please vigor- 
ously oppose Senate bill 3290. 


CiTaTION CoAL Co. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., April 11, 1958. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: I understand there is a Senate bill before your committee 
at the present time that will enforce, if passed, a Federal inspection program 
on the small mines. The expense of buying extra equipment, etc., that would 
be needed to bring our small mines up to standards set by bill 3290 is out of 
the question. The mines will be closed down if the bill is passed. 

Mining is the livelihood of myself and six of my sons. Each of us have 
families to support and obligations to meet. We buy our food, clothes, furni- 
ture, etc., in the small city of Pikeville, but if the mines close there will be no 
money to buy with. The city of Pikeville suffered in January of 1957 a terrible 
loss in flood damages. We Pikevillians have worked hard rebuilding and 
trying to make this a prosperous little town once more. People who do not 
live around mining areas cannot possibly realize our situation. 

I'm writing to your committee begging you to consider us and our town. 
Throw out this bill before it can go any further. 

I thank you for your time. 

Sincerely, 


BALLARD SLONE. 
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Kentucky Truck Coat OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, INC., 


Frankfort, Ky., Aprii 14, 1958. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, : a ae ? 


Chairman, Labor Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. KENNEDY : Our association urges that you oppose Senate bill S. 3290. 
It. is our firm conviction that this bill, under the guise of safety, is actually 
intended to cause the closing of the small mines who truck their coal to market 
or to the shipping point. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act was offered and passed on the premise 
that it would eliminate catastrophe in the coal mines. Small coal business 
recognized it as a destroyer and fought. The result was “the 14 man com- 
promise” which exempts mines employing no more than 14 individuals regularly 
underground. 

The very administration of the act proves our contention that the act was 
not intended to be a life saver but was actually designed to destroy the small 
coal operator. The act has not eliminated catastrophe from the mines employ- 
ing 15 or more. 

If the United States Bureau of Mines cannot eliminate.fatalities from those 
mines over which they have police power, how do they expect to make our 
mines more safe? There has been but one accident that could be construed as 
catastrophe in the small mines. 

Senator, if this bill was actually intended to bring safety to the small mines, 
we would ask for only a few modifications and let it pass. But, I venture to 
say; the proponents of S. 3290 would violently object to a modification of the 
Federal Code, to such an extent that we could continue to operate. 

We know the intent of those who urge passage of 8S. 3290. Look at the coal 
production figure in Kentucky for 1956. Approximately 181 rail or title 2 mines 
produced, from underground, 40,541,087 tons of coal. During this same period 
approximately 2,200 small mines produced over 15 million tons of coal. If the 
small mines can be eliminated the 15 million tons of coal, they now mine, would 
be a nice piece of business for division between 181 rail mines. A very few, if 
any, of the small mines are paying 40 cents per ton to the United Mine Workers 
welfare fund. (They can’t and stay in business. ) 

I would estimate that welfare payments to the United Mine Workers would 
not average over 15 cents per ton throughout the Kentucky truck coal mines. It 
is an accepted fact that the rail mines pay the 40 cents to the union welfare 
fund. If we are eliminated, the rail mines would mine the tonnage we now 
mine, and the United Mine Workers would receive the full 40 cents per ton, 
or approximately 25 cents more per ton than the truck mines pay. Estimate 
25 cents more per ton or, around $4 million per year, from Kentucky. This gives 
you a clear picture of who wants 8S. 3290 passed and why. We are firmly con- 
vinced that the Federal mine inspectors would immediately, upon passage of the 
bill, start a rigid—to the letter—enforcement of the Federal Code and close the 
small operators as fast as pleased the large operators. 

There are over 2,500 truck mines in Kentucky that supply employment to 
over 20,000 underground workers. There are approximately 7,000 truck drivers 
employed to truck the coal to the point of shipment or point of production. An 
additional 3,000 are employed in the coal tipples and offices. I believe that 
miners families will average, at least 5. This indicates that over 150,000 people 
in our State are depending upon the small miner for their daily bread. There 
are thousands of jobs and business who are dependent upon the small coal indus- 
try for survival. 

A cloud of safety has been draped over this bill. Proponents of the bill urge 
its passage, stating that the small mines have a horrible safety record. They 
advance statistics showing that the large mines produce more coal per fatality 
than do the small mines. We readily admit this to be true but, we deny it as 
a proper yardstick for comparison purposes. 

We know that when fatalities are projected upon a background of underground 
exposure time, our fatality rate is actually less than that of the rail mine. 

Look at the actual number of men employed in title 1 and title 2 mines. Look 
at the number of men killed in each industry and see which had the greater 
fatality rate. The large mines actually are mining more coal per fatality but, 
a higher percentage of their employees are being killed during the process. 

The small mines cannot afford, for financial reasons, to comply with a safety 
code that was written for large mines. Following are a few requirements, under 
the Federal Mine Safety Code, that we cannot meet. 
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Page, 74, section la. “The mine manager or mine foreman in charge of a 
mine shall be certified as being qualified under the laws of the State in which 
the mine is located.” The small mines which employ from 1 man to 5 couldn’t 
afford to pay $600 to $800 per month. (Their price will increase as the need 
for mine foremen increases. ) 

The whole of article 5. Especially the following: Section 1 (c), page 24. 
Pressure recording gage and automatic alarm device are absurd for a small, non- 
gaseous mine. Page 29c. “Six thousand cubic feet of air per minute reaching 
the last crosscut.” (In small mines, only a few hundred feet underground, this 
volume of air would freeze the men out in the winter. The cost of installing 
equipment to meet these standards would hurt thousands of small mine owners. ) 

Page 60, section 9. Electric face equipment—a, “After the effective date of 
this code, all new electric face equipment and replacements of equipment pur- 
chased for mines where nonpermissible-type equipment is now being used shall 
be of a permissible type approved by the United States Bureau of Mines.” 
(Very, very few small mines could meet this requirement. ) 

-age 64, article 10, section 1. Fire prevention and control. (This is a section 
that gives the inspector wide latitude. They usually insist upon certain quanti- 
ties of planks, 3 sizes of nails, wood fibre, water hose, water lines, water or 
chemical trucks, and fire extinguishers.) (Very expensive. ) 

Page 83, section 2 (a). “From time to time the director of the Bureau of 
Mines may, upon request of the United Mine Workers of America, review and 
revise the provisions of this code.” (We feel that the code will become even 
more inapplicable to small mines, if S. 3290 is passed. ) 

age 84, section 1 (b). “Compliance with the requirements of this code shall 
be started promptly and prosecuted diligently until the provisions of the code 
have been fulfilled.” (We have found the Federal inspectors, as a rule, most 
arbitrary, inflexible, and determined to enforce the code to the nth degree.) 

I have pointed out a few of the provisions of the code that will put us out of 
business. One of those testifying before the subcommittee said (in advance) 
that he would take up and testify concerning those things that we cannot comply 
with, but he failed to do so. 

Permit me to urge you, and your colleagues, if they will, to come to the coal 
fields and see and hear what S. 3290 would mean to these small-business men 
and their employees. Or send an unbiased representative. 

I will personally guide you to mines of your choice and assist you in any 
way or manner possible. Let the small-mine owners tell you of their problems. 
Let them tell you of the Federal inspectors bragging that they will close them 
when they gain police power over all mines. 

Senator Kennedy, I reiterate; the economy of vast sections of our country 
is in grave danger from this legislation. I urge you and your fellow members 
of the labor subcommittee to learn the truth before you assist in destroying 
thousands of small-business men and the only means of livelihood for their 
employees and families. 

This actually condenses to this: One group wants to mine the greater portion 
of the coal and another group wants to receive 40-cents-per-ton royalty on all 
the coal. As the Federal Mine Safety Code is written, the Federal inspectors 


cannot help becoming the instruments for destroying the small coal mine oper- 
ators as such. 


Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES D. RICHARDS, 
Executive Secretary. 





MIpDLESBORO TANNING Co., INC., 


Middlesboro, Ky., April 15, 1958. 
Senator JOHN KENNEDY, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: At the request of a number of truck-mine operators 
I am writing to you in their behalf to use your influence and vote against bill No. 
3290. 


There is approximately 100 truck mines operating in this county and should this 
bill be passed their future will be doomed. 
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At our plant here we burn approximately 200 tons per week and all is purchased 
from the truck mines. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Frep SEALE, President. 


Hazarp, Ky., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


S. 3290 is sponsored and supported by the larger coal operators and the UMWA. 
It is just a scheme to put us small operators out of business. We, too, need the 
right to work and support our families. 

Ep Hur.ey Coat Co. 


BARBOURVILLE, Ky. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Pending legislation to include small truck mines under jurisdiction of Federal 
Bureau of Mines will force 200 men out of work in Knox County. We have had 
no fatal accident in the 10 years we have been operating. The Kentucky Bureau 
of Mines doing excellent work. Your opposition to this legislation will be 
appreciated. 

Doveias L. Biatr, Richland Coal Co. 


STATEMENT OF INDEPENDENT MINERS AND ASSOCIATES 


In re proposed amendments to the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in order to 


remove the exemption with respect to certain mines employing no more than 
14 individuals 


To the Honorable Lister Hill, Chairman, and members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate of the United States: 


Your Senate committee is presently conducting hearings on Senate bill No. 
3290, where it is proposed that section 201 of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
(30 U. S. C. 471) be amended by striking out subsection (b). This amendment 
removes the exemption with respect to certain mines employing no more than 
14 individuals. 

On behalf of our association and the industry it represents, the independent 
anthracite mining industry, situated in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, 
concentrated in the counties of Dauphin, Schuylkill, Northumberland, and Co- 
lumbia in Pennsylvania, we wish to file the following statement in protest to 
the proposed legislation. Our association embraces men mining anthracite coal, 
men trucking anthracite coal to preparation plants, and men engaged in the 
preparation of anthracite coal for market, who are unaffiliated. 

The amendment, as proposed, we feel, must be challenged by us on the basis 
that our industry in anthracite has not been properly presented to you. It is 
our further belief that a study of economics involved will prove to you that this 
proposed legislation would further deter the anthracite industry without the 
addition of any safety factors not now in existence. It is quite possible that 
the enactment of this legislation would be the means by which our independent 
industry would be slowly strangled and finally eliminated, to the great delight 
and personal satisfaction of other anthracite groups, despite the fact that under 
their supervision anthracite has declined approximately in production and 
employment about 75 percent in the past 25 years. 

Our association is in accord with any moves in the interest of safety but we 
cannot condone such a move if it is, as we feel, only a subterfuge to hurt an 
industry because it has not alined itself with another organization. Our indus- 
try has been the cushion that lessened the shock of the so-called fall of anthra- 
cite. Ours is a deep-mining anthracite industry, built up and maintained 
through a true example of free enterprise at work. We feel that a true appraisal 
must be made of our industry before your committee, or any committee or law- 
making body, passes legislation to regulate. The rape and ravage of the anthra- 
cite fields that has been responsible for much of the decline has not been a 
monster of our making but, if you will investigate, you quite probably will find 
that our industry has put this gargantua to flight and partially obliterated the 
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blight that was unjustly and maliciously imposed on our peoples, our areas, our 
economy. 

Our industry was born in the depression years and has survived that era and 
has grown continually despite malicious attempts at restrictive legislation and 
abortive moves by opposition forces to disrupt, until we now contribute to our 
once shattered economy a multimillion dollar business yearly. This has been 
accomplished by the initiative, ingenuity, and the will to work and live as free 
peoples have the right to. This work, once forced on us in order that we might 
get a load of bread for our loved ones and ourselves, is now one of our peoples’ 
own choice. This is an heritage guaranteed to us under our Constitution, and 
we intend to fight for this right. 

The above is a brief résumé of our industry and our beliefs and feelings. 
Listed below are some statistics on the number of independent mines, the number 
of men working at these mines, the tonnage produced, and the fatality rate. 
This number of men does not include the truckers of raw coal nor the men 
engaged in the work of preparing the coal and shipping it to market. The facts 
and figures given herein can be substantiated through the Pennsylvania Depart- 


ment of Mines and Mineral Industries, their publications and inspection 
department. 


Mines employing less than 5 men: 


TI ee ee emer ertunaienaons 932 
ee tec a ea ee een 17 
Sr ne eae hier ormninmagpageeenoreninae anwar 1, 460, ” 
Be ee a ae caer ielngetmentem pion 
Total employees ____------- BO Rae a 2D eel Be ie et a Ee 8. 386 
Mines employing from 5 to 14 men: 
I II TIT cee eee eee ere eee 135 
ee ei ol ee ee i wlcienerdninesarion 32 
ER RE i Sea te Be EL 1, 336, ae 
rN II isha sae ee ang cl cc sle cd ee a det le shletdoennouen 
ERIN III Sn hl te ee een ee 1, 086 
Mines employing from 14 to 35 men: 
ee MANN. Bd de 27 
BN sk oe 8 i ea Bet 19 
i) REE ie RE ER eee 613, 532 
ee eee ca ae reemenpes 2 
TeGRR: GUNN +... dk i, See i 532 
Grand total, independent mines: 
er Or i. ok a a 1, 094 
ne aes Sed ge es ae eo a ee Bee sla 68 
Eremeeeemens Copmeecn lie Gite ek be ee ee ee 3, 410, 556 
Srepeen (CI oo oa oe ee ee ee. 10 
Re ERE 15 09) 2h BS ane | Sige Re 5, 204 


Nore.—Tons deep mined coal per fatal accidents—341,055. 


It is unmistakably clear that further Federal supervision is unnecessary, and 
that enlarging the Federal jurisdiction would be a further usurpation of States 
rights. Therefore, our prayer is for your earnest and humane consideration of 
this statement and a closer look into our industry and its various component 
parts and that the proposed legislation be rejected. 

We request that this statement be recorded as being filed with the Senate 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and that the statement in its entirety 
be read into the record. 


Respectfully submitted. 


INDEPENDENT MINERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


[SEAL] By Ciype L. MacHaMer, President. 


PortTsvIL_LE, Pa., March 28, 1958. 


Grunpy, VA., April 8, 1958. 
In re 8. 3290, H. R. 10666, and H. R. 10807. 


Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: Buchanan County, Va., is located in a very moun- 
tainous section, its only worthwhile activity is the mining of coal. We have a 
coal dock and several so-called truck mines which are operated by lessees. The 
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coal is of good quality but is only 28 to 30 inches thick. Our lessees employ the 
men whom the United Mine Workers will not take, those not able to work full 
time, those too old for union employment and those who have been crippled up 
in mines. We are able to compete with the union mines because we do not pay 
the union-scale wages. Practically all of these employees have dependents. They 
live up the hollows near the locations of the mines. 

Until recently, little attention had been paid to the small mines. With improve- 
ment in their machinery for mining small coal, these mines have multiplied in 
quantity until we now have more than a thousand of them and their competition 
is being felt by the large operators and the union finds it increasingly difficult to 
exact its 40-cent welfare fund from the operators. As a consequence of this, the 
speakers at a union rally declared and boasted that they were going to put these 
little mines out of business and that they would unionize coal operation in 
Buchanan County, that they had $4 million they would spend in the effort. To 
date they have not succeeded. Now they are attempting to do indirectly what 
they couldn’t do directly. They have worked with the legislatures to increase the 
insurance rates on the small mines and to take both State and Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation. They have been harassing and worrying the small operators 
with frequent and unnecessary inspections and picayunish annoyances and objec- 
tions in which they appear to have enlisted the aid of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. One of our men lit a cigarette in the mine and a small pocket of gas 
ignited, thereby singed his whiskers. Now this mine employed only seven men 
and was not subject to Federal inspection. However, the Federal men inspected 
it and sent us about 75 pages of typewritten material and wrote us letters about 
the matter and concluded with the notation thgt the percentage of gas showed it 
was incombustible and because of fewer than 15 employees the Division of Coal 
Mine Inspection was without jurisdiction over the mine. Now the percentage of 
accidents is lower in these small mines than it is in the larger ones. 

These heavy exactions, taxes, and difficulties saddled upon us by the United 
Mine Workers and their ilk have had the effect of cutting heavily into the income 
of our operators. If these bills are enacted into law, they will have the effect of 
closing about 95 percent of the small coal operations known as truck mines. 
Whenever the large or railroad mines succeed in stifling competition from the 
truck mines, John L. Lewis will dictate the price of coal and the operators will 
join in another squeeze on the public’s purse. 

The small operators usually pay a price for their royalty which is consider- 
ably larger than that paid by the larger coal companies. These large operators 
have leased thousands of acres of coal on which they pay only a minimum 
royalty. They mine comparatively few acres a year from the land of any owner 
and just sit tight and hold the property whereon the landowner pays the taxes. 
The large operators have worked hand in hand with John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers in jockeying up the price of coal until they have just about 
priced it out of the domestic market. They would appear reluctant to grant a 
wage increase until sentiment for the poor coal miners had been aroused and 
then, with apparent reluctance, they would accede to the requests for an increase 
in coal prices. However, the increase in the price was entirely out of propor- 
tion to the added cost of the increased wages. 

During January 1957 we had a severe flood which inundated or washed away 
many of the houses located along the Louisa Fork of Sandy River. Many 
families were left homeless and some of them destitute. Should these bills be- 
come law, the flood would be remembered as only a starter to the sufferings of 
the people of Buchanan County, Va. The royalties to the property owners 
would be cut off, the people would be without work, the stores in the towns 
would close and there would be such a relief roll as has not been heard of in any 
of the coal mining communities. ' 

It is requested that you consider favorably the facts which I have set forth 
and lend us your powerful assistance in our need. 

Thanking you, Iam 

Very truly yours, 
Winston S. Linpsay. 
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Youne DeMocraTic CLUB OF BUCHANAN CouUnNTY, 


Grundy, Va., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR KENNEDY: With regard to Senate bill 3290 that is pending in 
your subcommittee, I would like to express my opinions to you for what they 
are worth. 

We say we live in a free world, to some extent this is true, but honestly can 
you say this is true when we are being discriminated against more and more 
every day. It is very clear to us in this area what is behind this bill 3290 and 
it isn’t the safety factor that the defense of this bill has led the Senate to be- 
lieve, it is the fact that we in Virginia have the “right to work” law. 

We derive our livelihood mainly from the small truck mines, employing from 
2 to 13 men, men that collectively couldn’t possibly get employment in larger 
mines due to physical disabilities, but are now enjoying the pride of any able 
individual who is a breadwinner for his family and doesn’t have to swallow his 
pride and live off the welfare of the State. True, most of the operations are 
nonunion, but to the jealously of the unions the small operators are never left 
alone. They have been denied the Government market for their product, they 
have been molested, they have always had to struggle and fight to keep what 
God meant for them to have since birth, the right to work and live as freemen. 

Senator, don’t get me wrong, I am a firm believer in organized labor, but I 
am strongly against the methods they use to put these boys out of business. This 
bill isn’t a matter of safety but is a matter of union and nonunion. When it 
gets to the point that organized labor influences our representatives from the 
point of their reelection to office, then we might just as well have a third party 
known as the Labor Party. 

If the trend of governmental encroachment of States rights continues it won’t 
be long until we will be entirely socialistic. This we cannot allow to happen. It 
is the sworn duties of you fellows who compose our legislation to not allow 
this type of discrimination against small business. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL J. BREEDING, Jr., President. 


FREEAR, BOWEN, MULLINS & WINSTON, 
Norton, Va., March 18, 1958. 
Re: Senate bill 3290. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senators: The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (30 U. S. C. 471) by 
subsection (b) exempts coal operations which employ 14 or less men from 
the provisions of the act. The object of the above bill is to make the act apply 
to every coal mine even though it is just a father-and-son operation. 

The true aim of the bill is to shut down these small mines unless their mem- 
bers join the United Mine Workers. 

We often hear the statement that machinery has displaced the coal miner. 
This is true in the very large operations. For instance, in the whole country 
the union formerly claimed in excess of 400,000 members. Today their claimed 
membership is around 200,000. In many States they have actually put over 
200,000 men out of work, but this has not been true in Virginia and has ac- 
counted for the fact that Virginia’s production of bituminous coal has increased 
each year and the number of men employed in the industry has held at a fairly 
stable figure. For instance, the average number of men employed in the coal 
industry in Virginia 25 to 30 years ago ran between 13,000 and 14,000. By the 
official report of Virginia’s Department of Labor on December 31, 1956, there 
were 12,396 men employed in the coal industry in the State. The report breaks 
these down as follows: 


I I otek ctsehapevenv ahs 6, 698 
I cassis leabbtensn oncaeid ciate ay eet 249 
I I I a. cacristesliessccscanin sees bestarcadeeesio alae sloughs smamnicabcuiainiolenl 5, 449 
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Another interesting fact is that these little mines are producing approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the coal tonnage in Virginia (1956 totals—tipple mines 
11,648,902; truck mines 8,990,079; truck mines plus tonnage from stripping and 
auger mines 10,185,091). Not only are the little mines working the majority 
of men and producing substantial tonnages of coal but they are bringing the 
profits from the operation back into Virginia. 

This act, and a companion act in the House (H. R. 10666) will be proclaimed 
as safety measures. The accident statistics in Virginia do not support any 
such claim. The number of fatal accidents in coal mines in Virginia during 
recent years has been as follows: 1949, 27; 1950, 26; 1951, 37; 1952, 21; 1953, 
31; 1954, 23; 1955, 32; 1956, 35 ; 1957, $2. 

I do not have the figures all the way back but during the past 3 years the 
breakdown as between truck mines and the large tipple mines in the number of 
fatal accidents is as follows: 


Truck mines | Tipple mines Stripping 


1956__- ‘ Pieaesil . : allie alae i. 16 16 
Rca acai : sien aa 18 15 2 
1957-.. vies ‘ Scoeeh eet ue 23 58 2 | 


| } 


! This figure includes 34 men killed in an explosion at Bishop in Tazewell County and 11 killed in an ex- 
— at Amonate in Tazewell County, neither of which mines came under the inspection of the Virginia 
ureau as by agreement the State inspection was by West Virginia. 


When you consider that the majority of the men were working in the truck 
mines, it appears that those mines not inspected by the Federal boys are the 
safest ones to work in. 

During the New Deal days Congress passed what is known as the Walsh-Healey 
Act with a provision therein that it should not apply to any commodity which 
could be purchased on the open market. There was also a provision with refer- 
ence to the prevailing minimum wage in the locality. The bureaucrats inter- 
preted this language to mean that the exemption as to purchasing in the open 
market meant articles which Government agencies can purchase in the open 
market without asking for bids. The term “locality” has been determined to 
mean practically the entire United States. This act as now applied is used almost 
exclusively by unions in collusion with management whose employees they repre- 
sent to force competing segments of the industry whose employees do not belong 
to the union to either join the union or surrender all their business with govern- 
mental agencies. For the past 3 years I have been one of counsel engaged in 
a suit concerning the interpretation of the Walsh-Healey Act. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Washington upheld the bureaucrats’ interpretation, and on March 
3, 1958, the Supreme Court denied us a writ of certiorari in the case. In this 
litigation I represented 585 truck-mine operators. At present the United Mine 
Workers in collusion with some of the largest coal operators has filed another 
petition with the Secretary of Labor asking that the present union wage, not as 
paid but as set forth in the union contract, be declared the prevailing minimum 
wage for all contracts with governmental agencies. That action, plus Senate bill 
3290, will bring more unemployment and its consequent grief and distress to the 
Virginia coalfields than anything which has happened in recent years. 

You see, the United Mine Workers and/or Mr. Lewis is now one of the 
country’s major coal operators. Mr. Lewis contrvis the West Kentucky Coal Co., 
a sizable operation; he also owns and controls the Nashville Coal Co., another 
sizable operation, and has interests in many other coal operations as I am 
informed. 

So far our people here in Virginia, with the help of our right-to-work law, 
have withstood all assaults by the union, and we have managed to keep our 
economy on a pretty even keel with our laboring men gainfully employed. How- 
ever, these little fellows cannot overcome the governmental agencies and the 
union both. The results could be catastrophic. For instance, in some of our 
neighboring Kentucky counties where the union has dominated the courts and the 
political scene and where the governmental agencies have been free to work the 
results have been terrible for the local people. For instance, in Bell County, 
Ky., approximately 10 years ago there were 4,200 men employed in the coal 
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industry. Today in that same county there are only 300 men working in the 


mines and business in the county is in a terrible condition. We don’t want that 
to happen here. 


Won’t you all help us? 
With all best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep B. GREEAR. 


Bristou, VA., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN KENNEDY, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Just a note to tell you that I appreciated greatly 
your giving Mr. J. B. Taggart and myself an audience in connection with Senate 
bill 3290. I do not need to reiterate our strong opposition to this bill. I feel 
most confident that the bad features far outweigh the good and urge you to 
seriously consider being against the bill. 

Sincerely, 
E. P. LiTtTon. 
Grunpy, VA., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Beg you save our life savings and livelihood by 
opposing Senate bill 3290. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST Horn, 
Denny Lee Coal Co. 


Pace, VA., April 4, 1958. 
Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: I shall very much appreciate you opposing and voting 
against Senate bill 3290, amendment to Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 
Yours very truly, 
Howarp HEss, 
Hess & Hale Coal Co. 


KERSEY MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
Bluefield, Va., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Labor Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We earnestly implore you to use your influence to 
thwart the attempt now being made to put small truck mines under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act as proposed by Senate bill 3290 and 
H. R. 10666. 

In our opinion, based on 10 years’ experience in building mining equipment 
for these small mines and observing their methods of operation, present inspec- 
tion requirements for the safety of personnel are adequate and sufficient. 

Placing small truck mines under this proposed act would have the effect of 
discriminating against the small mine operator and his employees who, at pres- 
ent, are earning only a fair living and who would be forced completely out of 
business due to the additional expenses forced on them. 

We wish to stress the fact sir, that in our opinion, passage of this proposed 
act would have no practical effect as far as increasing safey is concerned, and 
would bring economic ruin to thousands of men now employed in small truck 
mines over a wide area. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. Kersey, Jr., President. 
FRANK N. Kersey, Vice-President. 
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Crate Moror Co., INc., 
Abingdon, Va., April 4, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 3290. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We are very anxious that the above Senate bill be 
defeated. As Virginians, we are grateful to you and the people of your commit- 
tee for giving our city and representatives an opportunity to be heard. 

Federal inspection in these truck mines with thin seams is not necessary. It 
will be only a duplication of service because State mine inspectors are doing a 
splendid job as it is. 

I want to cite you to one company for an example. This company is Jewel 
Smokeless Coal Co. in Jewel Valley, Va. They have run 1,645,854 tons without a 
mine fatality. They work about 500 men and operate about 70 mines. In 1957 
this company mined 482,000 tons. If this bill is passed it will create great un- 
employment in our section of the country. 

Our company sells many trucks and cars in the coalfields of Virginia and if 
this bill is passed and the little truck mines are found to be under the same 
regulation as the big mines it will mean the curtailment and closing down in 
many cases of several businesses in our section. 

I trust that it will be the good judgment of your committee to defeat this bill. 

Very truly yours, 


Mont Eapes, Manager. 





Roya LAUNDRY CoMPANY OF GruNDY, INC.., 


Grundy, Va., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN W. KENNEDY, 


Chairman Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: With reference to Senate bill No. 3290: 

I know you have gotten several letters, telegrams, and calls urging your support 
in defeating this bill. 

We people in the coal mining area, and especially those of us who are in small 
business eagerly hope this bill does not pass. 

In our particular area the only livelihood is coal mining and the small mine, 
or the wagon mine, as we natives call them, have been keeping business alive 
the past several years. I don’t see why the labor organization would want 
them in their fold because a large percentage of the men who are working these 
small mines are unable to pass the physical examination of the larger mines. 

I have heard number after number of small mine owners say they would have 
to close down if the bill was passed. This of course would increase the number 
of unemployed throughout the country. 

I therefore earnestly urge you to study this bill thoroughly and fight diligently 
for the defeat of same. 

A faithful Democrat, 
FRANK A. PORTERFIELD. 


Mc. & Mc. Coar Co., 
Page, Va., April 4, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 3290. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: The above captioned bill if passed would greatly 
affect the economy of southwest Virginia. The southwestern portion of Virginia 
as well as other sections of the coal producing States rely heavily upon these 
small truck mines employing less than 15 men. 

For the past 10 years I have been engaged in operating from 1 to 3 small 
truck mines. I am proud of my safety record at these small mines, having 
reported no deaths and no serious accidents over this 10-year period. At the 
present time I am operating 3 small mines, employing 7 men at 1 mine, 5 at 1 
mine, and 4 at the other mine. Should I have to comply with the Federal 
mine code, I would be forced to close these mines, thus losing my life savings 
which I have invested into equipment, trucks, and other materials required in 
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mining. In closing these mines it would force me and those that are in my 
employment into the ranks of the unemployed. This would only add to the 
burden upon the State of Virginia and the United States. 

During the past two national emergencies, the small truck mines of this great 
country have played a most important role in an all-allied victory. We repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the mining industry. But, Senator, this small 
percentage did not let our country down during the struggle of World War II, 
as those that are operating under the monopoly controlled by the labor forces 
did during 1944 when victory was in the balance. Is this the thanks we get, 
to come under the control of mining codes designed to prevent major disasters 
in the large mines of this country? It seems that with the passage of this bill 
there would be a duplication of inspections of the class No. 1 mines. The State 
of Virginia makes regular inspections of these mines, and is at present enforcing 
safety codes set up by the State to protect the miner himself. I feel that the 
State of Virginia is capable of enforcing those codes, and duplications of these 
services would only be costly and unjustified. 

With all the news of a recession, the forerunner to a depression being cir- 
culated so vigorously by the newspapers and radios of this country, the passage 
of this bill would only lend itself to this great issue which is now being fought 
by the Federal Government through passage of bills to provide for the unemploy- 
ment wave that has been sweeping the country. 

I urge that you as chairman of this subcommittee do everything within your 
power to defeat Senate bill 3290, thus preventing the closing of the small truck 
mines and forcing those men now employed into the ever-increasing number 
of the unemployed. 

Very truly yours, 
Mc. & Mc. Coat Co., 
By C. M. McMurray, Owner. 


Knox CREEK Coat Corp., 
Hurley, Va. 
Senator Joun F. Kennepy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR Sir: I wish to ask you to use your influence against Senate bill 3290 
in your committee hearing. To put the small truck miner under Federal in- 
spection would work an undue hardship on these small operators. Our State of 
Virginia is doing an excellent job of inspection, and the accident rate of these 
mines is as good as the larger Federal-inspected mines. 

We operators in southwest Virginia appreciate your careful consideration of 
the above matter in favor of the small truck operator and trust that you will do 
all you can to kill this bill while it is still in the committee. 

Thank you. 

S. J. Mriier, President. 


Sureve & TizeEn Coat Co., 
Grundy, Va., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. Joun F. KENNEpyY, 
Chairman of Senate Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: We strongly oppose Senate bill 3290 and plead with you to kill it in 
the subcommittee. 

Thirty small mines, averaging 12 men each, feed coal to our tipple. The 
State of Virginia is doing well in its inspection, enabling these men to mine 
coal and furnish the necessities of life for themselves and families. Were they 
required to meet the needs specified by the Federal court, the cost would be 
prohibitive and it would mean curtains for all the men employed in these small 
mines—throw them out of employment and into the rocking chair, adding to 
Virginia’s burdens with respects to the relief rolls. 

We are advised that John L. Lewis and the major mechanized operators are 
behind this so-called safety measure. Are we coming to the day when everything 
will be dictated out of Washington? If Thomas Jefferson were to return today, 
he would be flabbergasted with the development of our Government into a 
centralized one. The Federal snoopers are at every hand—the Wage and Hour, 
the income tax agent—and Federal this and Federal that. 
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You are urged in all sincerity to vote against this bill and stop Federal en- 
croachment into State affairs or we will all be in the same shape as the widow’s 
son, 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. SHREVE. 


GRUNbY, VA. 
Senator JouHn F. KenNeEpy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Small-mine owners urge your subcommittee to opopse bill No. 3290. 
RALPH Davis CoAL Co. 


CorspurRNn, VA., March 18, 1958. 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We strenuously object to the passage of Senate bill amending the Coal Mine 
Safety Act to provide Federal control and authority over all coal mines em- 
ploying 14 or less employees. We feel this bill usurps the authority of our divi- 
sion of mines and quarries under the Virginia Department of Labor and is a 
further encroachment of the Federal Government on States rights. We feel this 
is an extravagant duplication. 

VireiInta Iron, Coat & COKE Co., 
E. CoLLins Brown, 

CarL W. HAMILTON, 

E. P. Lirtron. 


GRUNDY VA., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Passage of S. 3290 will shut down hundreds of mines 
and ruin our communities. Please oppose. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Ratirrr Coat Co., 
WARREN DOTSON. 


SIMMONS CHEVROLET SALEs, INC., 
Richlands, Va., March 2, 1958. 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We are informed that Senate bill 3290 is pending 
before your subcommittee. 

It is Our unanimous opinion and sincere wish that you use your influence to 
kill this bill in the committee, since it is a dangerous bill and will be a serious 
blow to the economy of our country. 

There is no need for Federal inspection of mines since regular inspections 
are made on schedule by the State department, and would be a duplication of 
effort and expense. This bill, if passed, would put thousands out of a job, and 
would curtail almost 100 percent of southwest Virginia’s truck mines. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. E. SIMMONS. 


WILLIAMSON, W. Va., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C.: 
I urge you to report unfavorable S. 3290 which would destroy my small coal 

mine ; 22 men. 
THACKER COAL Co., 
L. E. THACKER. 
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WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 


Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
S. 3290 will put me out of business. It should be defeated. I employ 12 
men in my small mines. 
SAYERS CoAL Co., 
CARL SAYERS. 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 13, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F.. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
S. 3290 will cause immediate unemployment to myself and three fellow workers. 
Please consider. 
ROBERT WOLFORD, 
WOLForD CoAL Co., 
Lobato, W. Va. 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 13, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEpY, 


Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
S. 3290 will mean total unemployment, complete safety, 6 months benefits and 
then what for many in our community? 
ELBER HATFIELD, JR., 
Bypropuct Coat Co., 
Lobato, W. Va. 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 13, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEpy, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
S. 3290 means end of Ball Coal Co. and 12 jobs if passed. 
TALBERT BALL, 
BALL CoAL Co., 
Matewan, W. Va. 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 13, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEpy, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Twenty-three family incomes are at stake with your decisions on S. 3290. My 
company cannot bear the added expense and pressure such legislation will create. 
GEORGE VANCE, 
Cook & VANCE CoAL Co., 
Lobato, W. Va. 


WILIAMSON, W. VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator From Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
S. 3290 will put me out of business. It should be defeated. I employ 25 men 
in my small mines. 
MINGO MINING Co., 
BASIL HATFIELD, President. 
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WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator From Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I urge you to report unfavorable S. 3290 which would destroy my small coal 

mine—12 men. 
Hunt Coat Co., 
Emit Hunt. 


WILIAMSON, W. Va., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator From Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to report unfavorable S. 3290 which would destroy my small coal 

mine. Work 10 men. 
Peco Coat Co., 
Tony PEco. 


GLADEVILLE Coat Corp., 
Wise, Va., April 8, 1958. 
Senator JonHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I understand there has been a bill introduced in the 
Senate, and also in the House of Representatives, to force all mines, regardless 
of the number of employees they have, to come under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

As you probably know we have approximately 1,500 coal mines in Virginia, 
and the larger part of these mines employ very few men. In fact they average 
from 3 to 6 people. If this law is passed it will force all of the small mines 
to go union or be put out of the mining business. 

This law was introduced for the United Mine Workers and designed to force 
all men that work in the mines to come under John L. Lewis’ union or either 
not work at all. 

It is an evident fact that a larger majority of these small mines could not pay 
the wage that larger mines pay. It would automatically force them to stop 
working, and, of course, that means more people unemployed. 

A law of this kind would force several thousand people in southwest Virginia 
out of work and since we are not working too good, and quite a few people are 
unemployed at this time, it seems to me it would be a bad thing to do. 

I hope you will give this matter your very serious consideration before 
arriving at any decision. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 


C. P. Fiegate, President. 


LopaTA, W. VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator, State of Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: As chairman of the subcommittee you have a bill before you, 
S. 3290, extending Federal inspection to small coal mines employing 14 men and 
under. 

In order for small operators like me to comply with the Federal code the cost 
of operation would be prohibitive and not one accident would be prevented. Our 
mines are inspected regularly by our State mine inspectors who are thoroughly 
competent. 

We have never had a fatal accident. Our safety record compares very 
favorably, in fact, is much better than the large mines in our district. Our 
State mining law is set up to adequately cover these safety requirements and is 
strictly enforced. 

Passage of S. 3290 would put us out of business; it would put or men out of 
work; it would accomplish nothing to benefit the safety of our workers. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. J. CAHILL. 
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WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I am writing to you as the chairman of the sub- 
committee that is considering action on S. 3290, a bill to extend Federal inspec- 
tion of coal mines. 

I operate a number of these small mines and have been doing so for some 
years. My method of operation is the only practical way to mine this coal. 
We have never had a fatal accident in these small mines. They are inspected 
regularly by the State Department of Mines of West Virginia. 

In order to comply with the requirements of the Federal code, I would need 
to spend about $50,000 for added equipment to provide a ventilating system 
that the West Virginia mine law says is not necessary. It is well to note that 
this same West Virginia law was revised about 60 days ago. A thorough study 
was made of the law by the United Mine Workers, the coal operators, the 
department of mines and, undoubtedly, the Federal Bureau of Mines cooperated. 
The law sets out specifically certain ventilation requirements in small mines 
and we meet those requirements. The requirements of the Federal code are 
fantastic and would increase the hazards in these small mines rather than 
reduce them. It is unthinkable that Congress should be urged to enact such 
ill-advised and harmful legislation. Certainly it would multiply the unemploy- 
ment situation tremendously. The added investment that would be required for 
these small mines will make them impractical. 

Yours truly, 
R. W. ANKROM. 





JEB POCAHONTAS CoaL Co., INC., 
Bramwell, W. Va., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. JouHn KENNEDY, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: We have been informed that Senate bill 3290 is 
pending before your subcommittee and we are writing to you to express our 
hopes that the measure will not be reported. 

As you know, this bill was instigated by John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers. Also, the union is trying to dominate the Federal Mines Bureau to 
a certain extent. 

Placing these truck mines under the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines could well result in many of them ceasing operations and thereby dras- 
tically affecting the whole economy of the coal-mining sections of West Virginia. 

We have here in West Virginia about 8,000 employes who earn their livelihood 
in these small mines. 

After submitting these facts, we trust that it will be the judgment of the 
committee to defeat this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK C. BiaGs. 


CENTRAL WEST VIRGINIA Coat. PRopUCERS ASSOCTATION, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Dear Sir: We represent small mine operators in central West Virginia. We 
have been organized since 1949 and appeared before the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House (1952) in opposition to the Neeley safety bill, another 
control bill presented as a safety measure. 

Realizing how busy you are, we will sacrifice form for directness and present 
concisely our reasons for opposition to the bills currently being presented before 
the Senate and House as safety bills, namely, 8. 3290: H. R. 10666 and its 
counterparts, each of which proposes to eliminate section 201 (b) from Public 
Law 552 (1952) Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. These bills will not increase 
safety in our mines. Safety can be taught and practiced; it cannot be leg- 
islated. A recent mine disaster occurred in West Virginia in 1956 in a model 
mine, completely mechanized with the most modern equipment and worked 
by a completely organized and controlled (UMWA) labor force. This mine 
was regularly inspected by Federal mine inspectors. 
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These bills, if made law, will cause dangerous confusion through divided 
authority and diverse code requirements and applications. These bills will 
also cause unnecessary harrassment of small mine owners and closure of small 
mines whose owners will find reopening under such conditions a long and often 
economically disastrous problem. 

These bills will constitute an unnecessary duplication of effort which will 
weaken and perhaps destroy the West Virginia Department of Mines’ very 
effective inspection service. A statement has been made referring to the acci- 
dent rate in uninspected mines. We have never heard of an uninspected mine 
in West Virginia. To our knowledge there are none. 

These bills will require a vast new staff of Federal mine inspectors at a 
tremendous outlay of tax money which will simply result in duplication of 
and interference with established State mine departments. Furthermore, if 
the Federal Government expends tax money in this duplication, States will 
logically want to reduce or withdraw the State tax money which supports the 
State mine inspection departments. Non-coal-producing States will logically 
resent the use of precious tax dollars, which may eventually create another 
gigantic Federal department. 

We urge you to oppose these measures which will not increase safety in any 
of our mines, but which can increase the acute economic pressures on the 
small mine operator. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED L. Howes, President. 





WILLIAMSON, W. VA., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to report unfavorable S. 3290 which would destroy my small coal 

mine. 
SHARONDALE Coat Co. 
JAMES J. DOTSON. 





WILLIAMSON, W. Va., April 12, 1958. 

Hon. JouHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
S. 3290 will put me out of business. It should be defeated. I employ 32 
men in my small mines. 
Lortis Coat Co., 
By J. F. Lortis, President. 





West Kentucky Coat Co., INC., 
Madisonville, Ky., March 17, 1958. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Labor Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We urge your support of S. 3290, which removes the small-mine 
exemption from the Safety Act and, if enacted, would make the Safety Act apply 
to all mines. 

Your support in this matter would certainly be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Gray, 
Assistant to the President. 
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STATE OF OHIO, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
DIVISION OF MINES, 


Columbus, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 


Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR BrRICKER: It has been called to our attention that the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Public Welfare is giving consideration to Senate bill 
3290, relative to the elimination of the provision exempting mines that employ 
14 men or less from title II of Federal Mine Inspection Act. 

The extension of the authority of the United State Bureau of Mines Inspection 
Department to permit them to inspect mines with 14 or less underground em- 
ployees is not objectionable to the division of mines. We believe the Bureau 
should have the authority to inspect all mines for the dangers enumerated in 
title II and require compliance with the provisions of such title. 

Very truly yours, 
DoMENIC STANCHINA, 


Chief, Division of Mines. 
x 





